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I. OVERVIEW: <^alities of American Trans cendent ali sm 

The following unit is an extension of the "Romantics" section of 
the lOth-grade "Nature" unit and a preparation for the 12th-grade ym±t 
on the English Romantics; it considers the most distinguished American 
"romantics," if a single label may be applied to such diverse figures 
as Emerson, Thoreau, and VJhitman. (Dickinson is studied as both like 
and different from these figures.) The unit is basically concerned with 
a genre which may be called symbolic autobiography or spiritual auto- 
biography, a genre which would appear to begin with Augustine’s Confessions 
and to be developed in such works as St. Bonaventure * s The Mind’s, Journey 
to God . Dante’s Divine Comedy , and Bunyan’s Grace Abounding . But the 
spiritual autobiography \-fhich these nineteenth-century Americans write 
is not the story of a Christian journey to any revelation which can be 
set down as dogma or publicly asserted as revelation. It is, rather, 
the story ox a journey to a sort of subjectively discovered identity, 
the story of an identification with a subjectively conceived "Presence 
of something deeply interflised." It is not the story of a journey of 
"reason and will," the faculties in which writers in more orthodox 
periods would have centered their spiritual pilgrimages, but a journey 
in which intuition leads and feeling dictates, in which the intense, 
feeling, individual, subjective consciousness, and it alone, determines 
what is genuine. For these writers, the symbolic tokens provided by 
the book of Nature as to what is "beyond nature" are not keyed to the 
Book of God’s word, to public Biblical symbolism, (cf. 7th Grade, Hebrew 
Religious Narrative unit.) Life has a private significance discovered 
by the individual in an actual private encounter, or set of encounters, 
generally with nature. Under the pressure of high imagination and in- 
tense feeling, the individual half creates and half sees the life that 
flutters in the natural world, life somehov; concealed behind or about 
its seemingly opaque and spiritless surfaces. Viewing life in a new 
and primeval light, the individual learns from it to understand what 
wholly new and wholly good individual, purpose his own life has or may 
have . 



Kinds of spiritual autobiography differ from writer to writer in 
sofar as they are individuals: 

1. Emerson: the essay as spiritual autobiography 

2. Thoreau: the naturalist’s book as spiritual autobiography 

3. Whitman: the incantatory poem as spiritual autobiography 

4. Dickinson: the short lyric as spiritual autobiography 

In each of the first three figures, the autobiography is intended to 
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authenticate and objectify certain private truths; the follovdng "truths" 
are central in Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman; 

1, The individual, subjective, intuitive consciousness is thv^ sole 

test of spiritual truth. . . 4 . i 

2, The individual, subjective consciousness tends to discover spiritual 
tnith in the presence of a "god-filled" symbolic nature and in 
contemplating the potentially "god-filled" nature of other men, 
particularly free men in a democratic society who have an open 
material frontier before them. 

3, The individual, subjective consciousness tends to regard traditional 
social forms and formulae, conventional "cohesive" uses of language, 
as sources of whatever appears to be evil in man. It regards 
rightly understood as the breath of God, as incapable of individual 

malice or evil. 

The real basis of transcendentalism is the belief dn transcendental 
ideas, in intuitive knowledge— the belief that knowledge transcends 
experience. You can make a rough schematic drawing of transcendental 
ideas in the following manner; Draw an isosceles triangle with a 
zontal base and place Intuition at the top, placing other ideas follow^g 
from faith in intuition in a descending rank. Place these ideas accord- 
ing to an increasing generality as you successively fill in the triangle, 
layer by layer. Finally, leave a broad base which will allow for charac- 
teristics general enough to account for the singularly various following 
that was attracted to the movement— men often mutually repellent and 
sometimes sharply critical of each other. The second level of 
transcendental "triangle" would contain its emphasis on extreme indi- 
vidualism and Emerson’s conception that the soul, as divine, as a 
participant in the whole of divinity, is the guarantor that intuition is 
yood and never plays tricks, that intuitive knowledge is true. Tr^scen- 
dentalism is a beautiful idealism that goes the full circle 
experience and encloses all experience vdthin what Emerson calls the One, 

the divine life. 

Thoreau, Snerson, and Whitman trust the subjective and intuitive, 
search for the symbolic and fraught natural e^erience and the mystical 
transnatural experience, and reject the materialistic, the do@natic, 
and the conforming in social expression. That each writer chooses a 
form of the spiritual autobiography for his genre is perfectly under- 
standable. Each writes in a time when conventional religious dogma was 
being severely challenged, and each relies exclusively on the private 
and subjective as the authority for his moral-religious assertions. 

Thus is theology learned from the Self. The mythos to which each writer 
subscribes is a nythos which each would think of as revealed :m his 
private consciousness and worked out in his own "model" experience. Nofc 
for h 2 jn the group myths (cf. the 7 th and 8 th grade units on myth and the 
popular cultural hero) in the ordinary sense; Whitman's Lincoln is a 
peculiarly private Lincoln. These writers do not turn to the language 
games, to the generic forms hallowed by custom and group usage which 
are studied in Grade 9. l^hatever Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman may 
owe to Kant and German idealism, or to such English romantics as Cole- - 
ridge, Wordsworth and Blake,, they are their own men working gut their 

own metier and content. 
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II, Transcendental Individualism 
A. The Religious Roots: 

For the purposes of this unit one may distinguish two kinds of 19th- 
century faith in the individual: 

1. Faith in the individual implies that the individual has a right 
to determine what his own conduct should be in all areas save 
those few which government must control; in those few areas, the 
individual is, by law, empowered to participate in the formation 
of collective political decisions. 

2. Individualism emphasizes that the individual has a capacity for 
unique "subjective-religious” experience and encourages him to 
seek such experiences apart from the worship of the group and 
to follow out their implications in his life. 

Both of these kinds are relevant to the understanding of our authors. 

Let us examine the latter first. In sophisticated circles in the 
early Roman empire (1st Century, A.D., c.f. the 7th-grade Classical 
J{ 57 thology unit), belief in the Homeric Greek pantheon, even in an 
allegorical Greek pantheon, became increasingly less crucial as 
republic became empire. Ih place of the older 3 ?eligious forms, there 
developed a series of religious cults or mystery religions which 
emphasized private, relatively ecstatic and subjective religious 
experiences: Mithraism, Meo-Fythagoreanism, Neo-Platonism and so 
forth. Into this milieu Pauline Christianity came. Though ancient 
Hebrew culture had known both monarchist and more egalitarian forms 
of tribal government, the Christianity which Paul brought to the 
ancient world did not carry iidth it any direct implication as to an 
ideal polity — individualistic or collectivist, republican or imperial. 
It did emphasize private conscience, private charity toward neighbor, 
private love for God; Paul himself speaks of a subjective kind of 
religious experience which he knev/ (Emerson mentions this experience 
"The Over Soul"). At the same time, because Pauline Christianity was 
concerned with the elimination of doctrine believed to be inconsistent 
with original Christian teaching and with the organization of churches, 
it therefore assumed, urgently, a certain public, collective aspect. 
Indeed, one may see in such a church father as Augustine an emphasis, 
in his theology and devotional writings, on the significance of private 
religious experience (the Confessions) ; another emphasis , somewhat 
similar to that in the Greek pliilosophers , on the responsibility of 
the individual mind to discover truth and choose to act on it (De 
Trinitate . De Ordine) ; and a third and very different, though not 
necessarily inconsistent, emphasis, in his actions as bishop, on 
the collective in religious experience and action. Western Christendom 
has always included these three strains: a private mystical strain, 

a theological strain emphasizing freedom of the individual will and 
man’s individual capacity to make rational choices, and, finally, a 
public strain which emphasizes man’s need for collective worship, 
common belief, and in some periods conformity of belief enforced by 
ecclesiastical courts. The reformation tended to assert the limited 
power of institutions over personal belief, although jin most cases 
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the reformers did not admit that all believers, as "priests," could 
Isigitimately adhere to dogmatic formulations different from their 
own. The reformers did tend to insist, as had serious Catholic thinkers 
in every period, on the primacy of the personal encounter with God 
over submission to institutional formulations. 

This individualism or subjectivity oJL.religious emphasis was, in the 
seventeenth century, to much f art Ijer 'than it ever went in ancient 
Rome: The dissenting "viner light" groups, Ahabaptists in Germany 

and the Low countries, 6rotoiists and Separatists ainil "Queers in 
England, and Congregationalists ^d &i4ket*d ip iyter^ca', emphasized 
the legitimacy of the completely private encounter wxth God/^he 
completely private religious experience, and the completely private 
interpretation of the Bible. They saw religion as essentially 'un- 
related to dogmatic formulation, ecclesiastical institutions, or . 
group beliefs. That this kind of dependence on the individual in 
religion had its corollary in the political theory of P^testant 
dissenting groups has been demonstrated by A. S. P. Woodhouse 
in his Puritanism and Individual Liberty . 

Cut of these libera^., quietist Christian traditions, out of the 
related tradition of Arminian Christianity (a tradition VJhich assigned 
great power in salvation to the free human will), and out of ancient 
religious Neo-Platonism, Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman emerge — 

Emerson and Thoreau from the Unitarian offshoot of Protestant Liberalism 
and Whitman from the Quaker offshoot. The 19th-century Unitarian, 
before Emerson, was much more the rationalist and Deist than were 
either the "inner light" religious groups or our authors; but the 
Unitarian (Channing, for instance), in his denial of the authority 
of the Bible and with it the doctrine of the Trinity, in his denial 
of man's innate tendency tov;ard evil and his general incapacity to 
will the good, and in his insistence that man will know all of the 
eternal justice he will ever know in this world , was at one with 
our authors. Emerson and Thoreau — and Whitman, to some degree — share 
in the unorthodox belief and the social utopianism, the "do-goodism, " 
of a Channing, but they have far less faith in prudent common sense, 
in "Reason" as landerstood by 18th-century rationalists, or in sci- 
entific knowledge than did he. Cur authors tend to have faith in 
the uncalculating commitment to the right (even to the point of self- 
martyrdom in non-violent opposition to whatever strikes one as evil), 
in "intuition" as it is understood by 19th-century German and English 
romantic idealists, and in such knowledge as is given by nature to 
the visionary who can discover sermons in stones. The skepticism 
of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman is sometimes related more to Eastern 
than to Western religious traditions. It is true that Emerson and 
Thoreau and perhaps Whitman read and gloried in the sacred books of 
the East, as did others of their contemporaries, and that they some- 
times paraphrased these books in their own writing. Yet it is also 
true that Emerson wrote "The Over-Soul," conceiving the soul of man 
as a reservoir of divine povrer, before he had read the Orientals 
(the Bhagvad Gita and Vishnu Parana ) , whose doctrines are substantially 
those inherent in transcendentalism itself, in man's eagerness to 
follow his intuition as far as it will lead him. Emerson found in 
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these v/orks not a new belief but an interesting expression of some 
thingvS, he-believed already. 

Transcendentalism’s religious nyst?*.cism has philosphic roots in the 
rebellion of the German idealists against naturalistic and sensation- 
alist epistemology. The test of truth is a problem that has be-deviled 
philosophers throughout histoiy — and it is a problem that annoys many 
a reader of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman like a gad-fly. What is the 
source of knowledge? How does one know that what he ’knows' is true? 

It is on the answers to such questions that a philosophy ?s constructed. 
Sensationalism may be said to begin with Hobbes and Locke, who held 
that "There is nothing in the intellect that was not first in the 
senses." To Locke, all ideas are derived from and reducible to sensation, 
all knowledge (and all that there is to think about ) comes from experi- 
ence (cf. "Man’s Picture of Nature," grade 10). Cartesian rationalism, 
derived from Descartes, says that all knowledge comes from "the mind." 
German idealism, 3 n reply, says that some knowledge comes from tran- 
scendent sources beyond mind and experience. The backgrounds for the 
development of German idealism, the eighteenth-century currents of 
Cartesian rationalismi Lockian sensationalism, and related movements 
are detailed in Basil VJilley's The IBth-Centurv Backgroun d and, in 
part, in the twelf'* grade Satire unit (which also used Willey's book 
as background). Pope’s "Know thyself" and Emerson’s "Trust theyself" 
are as disparate as Catholic Rationalism and Heterodox transcendentalism, 
as widely separated as Ix)cke and Kant. The rationalist is concerned 
with human history, the transcendentalist with human nature. The 
idealist and, later, the transcendentalist do not deny the senses or 
the power of reason, but, after Kant, they do tend to lose sight of 
them in a total allegiance to intuition as the source of Icnowledge 
and the test of truth. Kant had reached the view that not all knowledge 
comes by the physical senses, that certain truths do not arise from 
external sources but transcend human experience, and that these truths 
are perceived intuitively by the human mind. Among the ideas thus 
acquired are our conceptions of God, duty, iimaortality, and the like. 
Although the exi.stence of these things cannot be proved, they are, said 
Kant, as real to us as a stone or anything else we can see and grasp. 

We recognise such ideas as true when we examine our ot*ti minds and find 
every fiber of our being crying out for them. Giving an echo to Kant's 
theory, Emerson proclaimed, "The blazing proof of immorta3.ity is our 
dissatisfaction with any other explanation." Kant gave the name 
Transcendental Ideas to such intuitions of the mind. 

The English romantics Carlyle and Coleridge read and popularired Kant 
and similar German idealists in England. Emerson and his contemporaries 
were the first generation of Harvard students to study the English 
romantic v/riters. From Emerson, Thoreau and VJhitman learned. His- 
torians are generally agreed that the young Americans did not learn 
very much that was new to them from this reading or from travels and 
friendships in foreign parts 5 what of value they did receive was 
stimulation, nourishment, and sanction for the exciting ideas they 
vjere already thinking, ideas which they were certain weie true. There 
is no question, hovrever, about the source of thajaame ^Transceniiientalismj 
it came directly from, the philosophy of Kant. 
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The Pblitical Roots: 

At the same time as our authors are unorthodox in religion, even anti- 
orthodox, they are also democratiG Utopians in politics. They hope 
that the individual, relieved of the burden of tradition and the 
"illusion" of depravity, will be able to create the good— i.e., the 
egalitarian or free— society. They have faith in. the political kind 
of individualism which we defined at the beginning "o^ the unit; in 
this, they share the common faith of 19th-century America, but they 
carry it further. For, in their faith in the democratic process and 
the capacity of the god-like individual who is wholly self-assured 
to act as the solvent of evil in society and to inspire in other men 
a similar emergence from the chrysalides of evil, they, reinterpret 
the traditional thought which inspired the American revoliition. One 
could trace the roots of American egalitarian thought in. 5tl^-century- 
B.C. Athens, but one must remember that in old Athens only 15^,. of the 
populace could vote, only 30^ had full legal privileges, and ov^i:j^50^ 
of the populace was a slave group. One could trace its roots in ancient 
Republican Rome, a Rome to which the Founding Fathers looked, as did 
republicans everywhere in Western civilization from the 15th century 
^n (cf. Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance) . One 
can trace that thought to the development of Parliament as the Kings* 
largest council in late medieval England or to the development and 
applications of natural-law theory (the idea that the king and all 
civic officers are limited as to what laws they can p' Dmulgate and 
enforce by certain principles evident in every man's nature and written 
there by God) in late medieval times. One can attribute it to Locke, 
fbntesquieu, or Rousseau, the "social contract" philosopher who trans- 
lated "natural law" theory into a theory which implied that government 
is constantly subject to the consent of the governed, a position which 
gave to the masses the right to change governments regularly and not 
simply, as was the case in medieval theory and practice, at moments 
^^hen a tyrant with no respect for natural law appeared. And, finally, 
one can trace this thought in part, as does Mr. Woodhouse in the book 
by him mentioned above, to the dissenting "inner-light" faith in the 
individual's complete right to self-determination, a faith which comes 
to this country with the Separatists (Pilgrims, Congregationalists, 
etc.; c.f. the Mayflower compact) and the Quakers. The teacher who 
wishes to understand tiiis kind of political "individixalism" should 
study the following figures: 



1. Locke 

2. Montesquieu 
3* Rousseau 

4* Adams 

5. Jefferson 

6 . Channing 

7 . Jackson 



He should examine the following books: 

H. D. R. Kitto, The Greek Way 

Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance 



1 . 

2 . 



3, A. S. P, I'Joodhouse, Puritanism and Individual Liberty 

4« Dienas Nobare, Jefferson and His Time 

5« Ralph H. Gafruil, The Course of American Democratic 
Thought 

6. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson 

In practice, our authors* religious faith in the iridividual directed 
by his intuition, living in harmony with nature and in contact with 
nature *s soul and its interfused presence, comes out in politics 
sometimes as opposition to the disenfranchisement of women and the 
brutal institution of slavery, sometimes as objection to the cruelty 
of industrial society, and sometimes as support for natural con- 
servation; in short, it comes out as opposition to everything which 
hampers man’s full participation in the political process and restricts 
his contact with the beneficence of nature and nature’s God. 

The transcendentalists, although they were dedicated to the democratic 
principle of equality, gave the democrats their allegiance but not 
their labor, for to do so would have meant acceptance of some regi- 
mentation and a violation of their individualism. Ehierson turned 
down the plea of his friend, VJilliam Ellery Channing, to support 
the abolitionist movement, replying that he had other slaves to free, 
sli^ves to ignorance, superstition, and fear; and, though he made his 
position on the slavery question clear on numerous occasions, he 
could not devote his entire energy to the promotion of any single 
reform, no matter how important. The transcendentalist has the 
choice of renovating man’s nature or improving his institutions, 
and Emerson and Thoreau consistently chose the moral, rather than 
the political, approach. 

V/hen the Transcendentalists wrote, a great tide of material prosperity 
was sweeping the country. New lands were opening up for settlement 
from Illinois to Oregon; turnpikes, canals, steamboats, and railroads 
were rushed to completion. The fur trade, overseas commerce, whaling, 
the cotton kingdom of the South, and the factories of the North were 
bringing wealth to the new, liappy nation. The Whigs played the con- 
servative, moneyed, Hamiltonian tune, and the Jacksonian Democrats, 
followed by some of our men, played a farmer, settler, laboring man 
tune. Boston merchants were happy in body and soul, for they were 
prosperous and their Unitarian Church was liberal in religion and 
conservative in everything else (it was called "the cult of the 
arrived"). Bostonians thought rather better of themselves than 
they had been permitted to do under Calvinism; they no longer felt 
that they vrere children of Adam. In fact, they boasted that a man 
who was bom in Boston did not need to be born again. The trans- 
cendentalists did not approve of the loxv commercial tone of Boston, 
but felt rather that man had infinite capacities for self betterment 
as a moral being. 

One of the projects which was promoted under Transcendental influence 
was Brook Farm, an attempt to realize the utopian deream of an ideal 
society based on communistic principles. Emerson was objectively 
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interested in the experiment but could not arouse any personal 
enthusiasm for it. Cn October 17 » 1840, he set dowi his conclusirns 
in-his Journal 8-* ^Yesterday George and Sophia Ripley, JMargaret 
Fuller, and Alcott discussed here the Social Plans (for Brook 
Farm). I wish to be convinced, to be thawed, to be made nobly 
mad by the kindling before by eye of a new dawn of human piety. • . 

And not once could I be inflamed, but sat aloof and thoughtless; 
my voice faltered and fell. . .1 do not wish to remove from ny 
present prison to a prison a little larger. I wish to break all 
prisons. I have not yet conque3?ed my own house;" and in 1844 he 
again wrote that "in the arrangements at Brook Farm, as out of it, 
it is the person, not the community, that avail;" he added a little 
later, "Dear heart, take it safely home to thee, that there will 
can be no cooperation," a judgement that explains the clever phrase 
with which he demolished Brook Farm at the end: "It is the Age of 

Reason in a pattypan." 

III. Biographies 
A. Emerson: 

Since Emerson’s essays, journals, and sermons are an inner biography, 
the picture of a mind in the process of forming attitudes, rather than 
a history of external events, it may be useful to give a brief sketch 
of Emerson's external life as it bears on the concerns of this unit: 

1. Birth: 1603. 

2. harvard graduation; 1821. 

3. Harvard Divinity School student, studies divinity with Channing, 

accepted to Unitarian ministry: 1823-1826. 

4. Resigned Unitarian pastorate: 1832. 

5. Toured Europe, where he picked up Kantian philosophy and German- 

English idealism from Coleridge, Carlyle, and Vfordsworth: 1832- 

1833. 

6. Read deeply in Plato, the neo-Platonists, and Eastern mystics; 
1830*s. 

7. Remarried and settled in Concord, where his home was a center for 
literary discussions with Thoreau, Havdihome, etc. ; 1835. 

8. Published Nature . expressing confidence in the validity of the 

"divine" subjective consciousness, the symbolic character of 
Nature, and the interpenetration of God in man and Nature. This 
work established the basis of all Emerson's later philosophic 
writing: 1836. 

9. The American Scholar ; 1837* 

10. Harvard "Divinity School Address" set down Emerson's "intuitive" 
religious position; Emerson violently attacked, not asked to 
return to speak at Harvard for thirty years; 1838. 

11. Publication of Essays . First Series, including "Self-Reliance," 
"Over-Soul," and "Conservation." "Self-Reliance" offered the 
doctrine "-Trust thyself" as against the doctrine "Trust society"; 
"Over-Soul" reaffirmed Nature ' s attitude toward the external world; 
"Compensation" defined Emerson's doctrine of will; 1841. 

12. Thoreau. lived with Emerson: 1841-1843. 




13* First voliuao of En7.erson's poems 5 Emiiy Dickinson is sometimes 
said to have imitated these poems; • 182i.7* 

14* Emerson wrote a letter praising Whitman’s poems. (Whitman had 
previously read Emerson and had been iiifluenced by him); 1856. 

15. Whitman visited Emerson; ISol. 

16. Death; 1882. 

Two further biographical considerations come into play in our under- 
standing of Emerson's aio; (1) The method he used for presenting his 
work (his rhetorical situation) and (2) his attitude tovreird opposition. 

1. Emerson made his living primarily by lecturing . His etyle, both 
in his lectures and in his essays, was shaped by his admiration 
for the immediacy and eloquence of oratory. As a very young man 
he had written that his "passionate love for the strains of 
eloquence" had influenced his decision to take up the ministry. 

This love of eloquence led him to regard the art of expression 
as the art of finding a species of inspiration, an inspiration 
which he thought that the writer should seek both in determining 
what he should say and in determining hovf he should say it. 

F. 0. I^atthiessen says, in The American Renaissance , that Emerson 
was the first American to give really searching attention to 
language, that he was concerned not only with the choice and 
arrangement of words but also with probing to the origins of 
speech in order to find out the sources of its mysterious powers. 
Emerson epitomized his idea in these words; "Di good writing, 
words become one with things," ^ 

Emerson's method of composition was to ktep a constant journal, 
a rough "inner autobiography," then to draw appropriate material 
from his Journal and weave it into semi-polished "inner auto- 
biography" as a lecture, and later to polish it into an essay. 

The journal was not a diary; it was a carefully considered record 
of his thought, s, written dovm alsmot every day for some fifty 
years. He accurately called it his savings bank. 

2. Emerson ' s attitude toward opposition ma?r illustrate for students 
the extent to which he actually practiced the principle of reliance 
on the intuitive self rather than on society . One may use the 
antagonism which grew up around his "Divinity School Address," 

an address denying the special divinity of Christ, as an example 
of Emerson's trust in himself. Immediately after the speech was 
given and for some time thereafter it was an object of violent 
controversy. Andrews Norton, contemporary of Emerson and former 
Dexter Professor of Divinity at Harvard, pronounced Emerson's 
"Divinity School Address" "the latest form of Infidelity." A 
summary of the "respectable" reaction to Emerson was expressed 
by John Quincy Adams. in 3.840, two years after the address; 



For some treatment of this idea, see Grade VIII, 'Words and Their Meanings. 
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The sentiment of religion is at this time^ perhaps^ more potent 
and prevailing in New ISngland than in any other portion of the 
Chi'istian world. For many years- since the establishment of the 
theological school at Andover, the Calvinists and Unitarians 
^^ve been battling with each other upon the atonement, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the Trinity. This has now' very 
much subsided; but other wandering of mind takes the place 
of that, and ecually lets the wolf into the fold. A young man, 
named Ralph VJaldo Emerson, and a classmate of my lamented son 
George, after failing in the everyday avocations of a Unitarian 
preacher and schoolmaster, starts a new doctrine of transcen- 
dentalism, declares all the old revelations superannuated and 
worn out, and announces the approach of new revelations and 
prophecies. Garrison and the non-resistant abolitionists, 

Brotvnson and the I-Jarat democrats, phrenology and animal magnetism, 
all come in, furnishing each some plausible rascality as an , 
ingredient for the bubbling cauldron of religion and politics....*^ 

This kind of criticism bothered Emerson, bothered him very much. But 
he did not choose to mount the podium of rebuttal and lash out with 
whip— like self— vindication. Instead, he wrote a weak yet self-righteous 
complaint in his letter to the Reverend Henry Ware ; he feigned in- 
di^^®rence, referring to the controversy as a storm in a washbowl. 

But his most characteristic reaction to the storm which had descended 
upon him is, perhaps, well characterized by "Uriel." Emerson here 
makes a parable of sorts out of his reaction to criticism, trans- 
forming stung vanity into art. One critic has said of Emerson *s 
reaction to criticism that his "rather diffident blandness was hardly 
Satanic pride, but his complete acceptance of himself showed little 
knowledge of humility." If Ehierson was not perfectly secure or, to 
use his own term, "self-reliant," at least he certainly did not 
defend his ideas in a cowardly way. 

B. Thoreau: 

The following dates and biographical remarks may be useful as background 
for Thoreau: 

1. Birth to a Quaker-Puritan family: 181?. 

2. Graduated from Harvard, where he had come under the influence of 
Emerson and other Trans cendentalist s : 1837. 

3. lived at Emerson's house and served as his handyman; 1841-1843. 

4* Lived at V/alden pond, where he acquired the experience which went 

into ^Iden. Imprisoned during same period for refusing to pay 
poll-tax; refusal attitude the basis of Civj.! Disobedience: 18AS— 
1847. 

Civil Disobedience published: 1849. 

6. Walden published: 1854. 



It.,'. 



iSitthiessen, F. 0., 



The American Renaissan ce. 



p. 6l. 
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7. Very active in anti-slaverj’- movement: 1850’s. 

8. Death: 1862. 

9. Emerson edited Thoreau's Letters : 1865. 



A cautionary note concerning the relationship between Emerson and 
Thoreau may be in order. Ifeiny 19th-century scholarly works tend to 
elevate Emerson and denigrate Thoreau, an emphasis which mistakenly 
takes Emerson’s pedagogical role in relationsh’.p to Thoreau as 
evidence of his superior literary genius. A master is not necessarily 
better than his best student, and Emerson was master to Thoreau only 
in a limited, specific sense. Thoreau’s biographer and friend, Frank 
Sanborn, said of him that ”He was inwardly a poet by force of his ^ 
shaping and controlling imagination, which was his strongest faculty.” 

It was this inward illumination that had caused him to vjrite in his 
senior year at Harvard, when he was nineteen, ’’This curious world 
which we inhabit is more wonderful than it is convenient; more beautiful 
than it is useful .... The other world is all my art, ny pencils 
will draw no other, my backknife will cut nothing else .... I do 
not use it as a means.” Thoreau vjas already under some influence 
from. Einerson, and certainly this is an expression of idealism whose 
loftiness would appeal to Emerson. But the close and unbroken intimacy 
between the two began in the summer follovring Thoreau’^- graduation 
in 1837 > after most of Thoreau's ideals were formed. They walked 
and talked together; Thoreau was a frequent visitor in Emerson’s parlor 
and took part in the famous conversations held there. Soon he was 
to begin living with the Emersons, as he did intermittently during 
a period of eight years. 



The difference in their ages, 20 and 34? naturally made Thoreau 
Emerson’s protege. In 1838, Emerson was to write in his Journal ; 
good Henry Thoreau made this else solitary afternoon sunny with his 
simplicity and clear perception. How comic simplicity is in this 
double-dealing, quacking world. Everything that boy says makes merry 
with society, though nothing can be graver than his meanings.” There 
is appreciation in Emerson's observation, but also a strong flavor 
of condescension (certainly unconscious). This patronizing tone 
appears as a minor strain throughout Emerson's comments on his younger 
friend, including the tribute written for the Atlantic Monthly on the 
occasion of Thore?ai’s c3ec;rh in 1 ’ S2. Em.erson's last remarks on Thoreau, 
written iuuc?i lacer, a much better imderstanding of the kind of 

man Thoreau was. At the close of that essay the famous man generously 
says of the obscure one, "The country J'noi.fs not yet. . . how great a 

son it has lost." In that essay Emerson seems to have realized Thoreau’s 
greatness. 



We often say flippantly that Emerson imitated Carlyle, that Alcott and 
Thoreau imitated Emerson, ai..d so on, and even Thoreau’s contemporaries 
regarded h±m as a distorted echo of Emerson’s ideas and ideals. Numerous 
mutual friends claimed that Thoreau underwent such a metamorphosis 
that in manner and voice he became indistinguishable from his great 



Sanborn, The life of Henry 



David Thoreau. 
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teacher. Such friends were apparently so hypnotized by the eminence 
of Emerson that they rever could see Thoreau except as dindy reflect- 
ing and distorting Emerson's pure light. Charles J. VJoodbury> who 
did not know Thoreau, gained and perpetuated similar ideas about him 
just from talking to Emerson. Eight years after Thoreau 's death 
Woodbury wrote, "But of Thoreau I cannot say enough. Of no one 
did 1^. Knerson talk so often and tenderly. The relation between 
the two needs clearer understanding. Emerson made Thoreau 5 he was 
the child of Emerson, as if of his own flesh. . ^ However, if 

one consults Thoreau 's college essays and the forensic exercises 
which Sanborn included in his biography, he finds the man whom we 
have come to know as the author of V/alden strongly prefigured in the boy 
of eighteen and nineteen; the independence of mind and the dedication 
to high principles that governed his later life were already formed 
before Thoreau met Einerson. Thoreau would have been Thoreau anywhere. 

The two men were similar in their idealism, their belief in the potential 
goodness of human nature, and their dedication to high principles. 

Both were staunch individualists. But they differ as theory and 
practice differ. Emerson propounded general ideals eutid viewed life 
in a rosy glow; Thoreau put ideals into practice and viewed life 
stripped down. Whereas Emerson protested the Mexican War, which would 
extend the domain of slavery, but paid his taxes, Thoreau protested 
by refusing to pay and went to jail. Whereas Emerson idealized 
nature and wrot^ abstract essays about it, Thoreau got close to 
nature by waiting patiently for a frog to croak or a bird to appear, 
by feeling the tingle of frost in his finger tips, or by sinking 
his boots in the muck along the riverbank. For Thoreau, learning 
the ways of nature meant learning freedom; following the laws of 
nature meant rebellion against man's unnatural customs and institutions. 
Emerson was distrubed that Thoreau said "No" so uncompromisingly to so 
many things, but he recognized that Thoreau 's consistency and integrity 
in this respect was a great strength. He liked Thoreau, he said, 
because he had the courage of his convictions. Ih 1852 ho wrote, 

"Thoreau gives me, in flesh and blood and pertinacious Saxon belief, 
ny own ethics," On another occasion: "Satan has no bribe for him." 

After sitting by Thoreau 's deathbed, his sister Sophia said, "I 
never knew so upright a man." 

The contemporary who best caught the essential quality of Thoreau in 
a few worcis was Thomas Wentworth Higginson. He seems to have looked 
at Thoreau rather than at a reflection of someone else, and he reported 
what he saw and understood: "Thoreau makes lead pencils with his 

father on I-fonday and Tuesday. On other days he surveys land, both 
mathematically and meditatively; lays out house-lots in Haverhill 
and on the moon." Higginson aptly catches the central paradox of 
Thoreau *s career, of the man who looked deeply into his own time and 
place and found immortal realities. 



^Charles J. Woodbury, 
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C. Whitman: 

The biographical sketch of Whitman in the Signet editi^ is adequate. 
For the^purposes of this unit, two sets of dates iMed to be ^“Phasi^i d. 
(1) the dates when Whitman's career crossed with Bnerson s, and ( ) 
when VJhitraan publishsd his ^oem: 

1 Birth to Quaker parents; Whitman's mysticism and democratic 
feeling are sometimes related to his Quaker backgroimd: 9« 

2. Leaves of Grass first published, greeted enthusiastically by 

Emerson” Whitman had read Emerson and Carlyle by this time: 1655. 

3. Second edition of Leaves of Grassj, 1856. 

4. New edition of Leaves, regular publisher found; ISbO. 

5. New edition of Leaves > includes Civil War 

6. New editions of Leaves , including best poems of Whitman s great 

period: 1872 and 1876. , j. -cw 

7. Final definitive edition of Leaves ; visit to Emerson. 1B81. 

Whitman wrote Uttle poetiy of any consequence after 1871, but, from 

that date until his death (1892) , he occupied 
reshuffling the order of loaves. As a result, 

poems has been obfuscated, but chronology is import^t if one is to 
Understand Whitman's craft. The poems are treated in this unit aocorf- 
ing to order of first publication so that the student may see clearly 
the development of VIhitman's craft and consciousness. 

2m 



The Sleepers p. 330 

Song of Ifyself p. 49 

To Think of Time p. 337 

There Was a Child Went Forth p. 290 



1856 



This Compost p. 293 
Crossing Brooklyn Ferry p. 144 
Spontaneous Me p. 106 
To You p. 39 



1860 



Scented Herbage of ^ Breast p. 112 
Whoever You Are Holding Me Now in Hand p. 114 
I Saw in Louisiana a Live Oak Growing p. 121 
A Hand-Mrror p. 225 
City of Orgies p. 121 
A Glimpse p. 124 

As I Ebb'd with the Ocean of life p. 214 

So Long! p. 382 ^ 

Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking p. 209 



er|c 
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Cavalry Crossing a Ford p. 246 
Bivouac on a llbuntain Side p. 246 
The Wound-Dresser p. 252 

V/hen Lilacs Last in. the'Dooryard Bloom’d p. 265 



Sparkles from the VJheel p. 308 
A Noiseless Patient Spider p. 347 
Passage to India p. 321 



The Dalliance of the Eagles p. 228 



Good-Bye % Fancy p. 404 

Although VJhitman's arrangement of his poems laay have been simply the 
result of an old man’s whim, some careful critics believe that it 
was an act of concealment* One result of this rearrangement has 
been to magnify only one side of the poet: the buoyant optimist, 

patriotic and bombastic, ’’the prophet and cheerleader of a non- 
existent democracy, a man who sang songs of joy and of the open 
road, who saluted pioneers and listened to America singing and 
chanted the square deific and worshiped the splendid silent sun, 3 ^ 
and wept over his captain lying cold and dead on the ship of State.” 
This is the side of the poet with its "barbaric yawp” which has 
attracted some un-literary readers and has turned some discriminating 
readers away in disgust. In fairness, however, we should add that 
otbsr critics have found VJhitman’s primitivism and barbarism attractive. 
Such critics call Whitman the new American Adam, the embodiment of 
the strong, lusty, sometimes vulgar spirit of the young America. 

This unit emphasizes both VJhitmans - the swaggering, posturing optimist 
and the sensitive, reflective poet. 

D. Dickinson: 

The biographical details of Emily Dickinson’s life which are relevant 
to the unit can easily be set down: 

1. Birth: 1830 

2. Friendship with Charles Vfadsworth, sometimes regarded as the 

"lover” of the poems: 1854 

3 . Wadsworth left Amherst and Dickinson increasingly retired from 

Amherst society: 1862. 

4 . Death: 1886. 

5 . Poems first published: 1890. 



186 ^ 



1872 



1881 



1891 



R. W. B. Lewis, "Reading VJalt VIhitman," Reports and Speeches of the Seventh 
Yale Conference on the Teaching of English . 1961, Yale University, p. 55 • 
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Though Esilly Dickinson admii'ed Boorson^ she did not correspond with 
him^ nor is there real evidence that she was influenced by Bnerson^) 
Thoreau, or Whitman. Her connection with the other three authors 
studied in the unit is not the connection of mutual admiration and 
influence but a much more tenuous connection, that of an emergence 
from a common culture, a common dependence on "experience" (auto- 
biography), and a common escape from conventional Christianity to 
a more private worship. 

Dickinson is still a puzzle, a puzzle partly because she did not 
write for publication— only seven of her poems were published during 
her lifetime, and those anon^anously. She wrotf. privately— certainly 
even her family was unaware that she had widtten as much poetry as 
she had. Until recently there was no accurate chronology of her 
poetry— no systematic arrangement to tell us which poems she wrote 
first, which next, and which last. She wrote no long work; all of 
her poems are very short. She didn*t bother even to give them titles 
(they usually go by their first line). Altogether she wrote 1,775 
short poems, most of which pose complications for the reader. When 
her poems were discovered, only a few were published at a time. They 
were copied and sometimes edited as well by unscholarly persons, 
family friends, and descendants. It has taken years to get an accurate 
collection of her works arranged in the order in which they were 
written. In very recent years the Harvard Press has brought out a 
three-volume edition of her poems and a three volume collection of 
her letters (edited by Thomas Johnson). Now for the first time 
scholars have the materials with which to work. Dickinson has been 
the subject of many myths from the time of her death, when her sister 
lavinia discovered a locked box filled with her poems and decided that 
they should be given to the world, down to recent years. She has 
been called "the New England Nun," possibly because she never married; 
"the shy Recluse," because she stayed close to home and found her 
own company sufficient; "the Moth of Amherst," because she liked to 
take walks in the evening, especially at dusk; "the Woman in White," 
because in her later years she invariably wore white clothing; **the 
Victim of the Angry Father," because her father, a lawyer, was a 
rather quick-tempered man; "the Victim of the Blighted Romance," 
because there is some evidence in her poetry that she fell in love 
with someone whom she was unable to marry (one critic has named the 
man, Charles Wadsworth, a Philadelphian clergyman who already had 
a wife); and "the Half-cracked Daughter of Squire Dickinson," this 
last by an obviously undiscriminating person. Because some of her 
poems treat death— though in Dickinson’s carefully controlled way- 
others have called Emily Dickinson a member of the "grave-yard 
school," a school of extremely sentimental poets“who wrote on death 
ih the most mawkish way. The safest approach to an understanding - 
of the kind of woman and writer Dickinson was is to go directly 
to her writing, her poems and her letters. Ih going to these, the 
teacher should be careful to keep her students' eyes on the -poems 
and not on the rather Gothic jseculiarities whichr stiidents^ JikCLjihe 
critics, wish to -attribute to the poet. 
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IV . ^dividual Forks ; Notes and Expl ications t 
A. "The Over-Soul"; 



Content; The Over-Soul essay is perhaps the central essay in the 
Emerson presents the broad religious precepts upon 
v/hich his work is built and which must be understood if Thoreau 
and Whitman are to be understood; 

1. There is a divine, intuitive self in every man, a self to be 
discovered by those who trust intuition rather than calculation, 
the personal rather than the social. 

2. The body and all of man's creations are, properly speaking, 
symbols or representations of the soulj poetic, symbolic 
creation is the soul's most vivid epiphany. 

6a.ch man is but a spark from a divine Oversoul 
(God;, an Oversoul which can be experienced directly in mystical 
experience when the self retires into itself, when man is at 
his most subjective and ecstatic (cf. p. 134, Rinehart edition). 

4. The soul of each man communicates indirectly, that is through 

si^bols," with God when that outwardness which is man's visible 
be^g and garment communicates with the outwardness which is 
God's visible being and garment— Nature . 

5. The soul of each man also communicates indirectly with God when 
It seeks beyond surface conventions and postures into the divine 

depths which make up another man and discovers there what his 
intuitive "selfhood" is. (Seeing "God" in the depths of every 
other m^, the Transcendentalists could not but be egalitarians. 

massively opposed to slavery and all forms of conventional bond- 
age.) 



I gage^ ^ bbe "Over-soul"' essay ; Emerson's kind 
Ox spiritual autobiography is perhaps even more subjective than 
oreau s or Whitman's, for Emerson writes about his own \miquely 

experience and his own related adventures with 
Nature, other men, and books, as if he were describing things as 
common and opn to all men as the water at Vfelden, as if he were 
describ^g what we would normally call the "objective." This makes 
or part of the difficulty of the Oversoul essay— for the difficulty 

^ ® essays— but also for its peculiar power. Emerson 

speaks confidenu^, as if what was his vision could be Everyman's. 
Emerson s rhetoric depends on his using a series of metaphors to 
express the relationship between the inner and outer. 



Mer The Outer 



1. Ifen's "inner" divine self. 

2. The inner selves of other 
men, great men especially. 

3» The "Over-soul" within, 

interpreting nature and man. 



Man's public conventionality. 
Their public expressions. 

Visible nature and the visible 
world. 
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The metaphors for these outer-inner relationships which appear in the 
I'oversoul" essay give a certain concreteness to a religious idealism 
where "deep answers to deep." Notice how these simple metaphors try 
to provoke us to see into the religious mystery described so loosely 
and materialistically above: 

The Inner The Outer 



1. God is the source of a river. 

2. The river pours into me. 

3. The Supreme Critic (Nature, 
God) is like the atmosphere 
in which the earth rests. 

4. The oversoul is the whole. 

5. The inner is like a person's 
face. 

6. The inner "soul" is an 
animation. 

7. The inner in man — God, 

Wisdom. 

8. The inner— the eternal. 

9. The inner — the Soul. 

10. The inner — the life of an 
insect. 

11.. The inner— the lover and 

his beloved and their esti- 
mation of each other's selves. 

12. The inner — man-to-man (l-Thou) 
contact, J^-Nature-God (I- 
God) contact; the Sheik. 

13 . The inner-rapture, revival, 
experience, "unkon," con- 
vulsion, religious, "mystic 
madness." 

14 . The inner — Spinoza, Kant, 
Coleridge . 

15 . The inner-Chaucer, Homer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, the 
poets who create emblems 
(allegories) for states of soul 
and subjective spiritual per- 
ceptions. 



What "I" see is only a part of the 
river. 

"I" watch the river. 

We are like the earth. 



We are parts. 

The outer is lilce a masquerade mask. 

The outer is more man's capacity 
for memory, calculation, comparison, 
his faculties and physical being. 

The outer in man— the facade of 
Wisdom's temple. 

The outer— temporal reality. 

The outer — the web of events. 

The outer— the egg, worm, fly, etc., 
i.e., succeeding states of exterior 
being. 

The outer— the estimation of other 
selves on the basis of knowledge, 
talent, performance. 

The outer — society, brillian.ce, 
Pascha. 

The outer — ^telling of fortunes, 
superstition, the desire for a 
"material" reward in Heaven. 

The outer — Locke, Paley, Nachiavelli, 
Stewart . 

The outer — conventional popular 
writers playing on stereotyped 
emotional response . 



The first three pages of the essay are perhaps its center, an expression 
of the n^rstical credo which informs all of these analogies and examples, 
the hub about which they cluster. 



B. Self-Reliance: 

Content : The center of this essay is, of course, the admonition "Trust 
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thyself.” The essay is an expression of romantic individualism and 
trust in the subjective, emotional, and intuitive. Notice how like 
the attitudes toward children expressed by Rousseau in Emile or by 
Wordsworth in the 3mmortality Ode are Emerson's attitudes here (p. 167, 
Rinehai't edition). The child becomes, as in Rousseau or Wordsworth, 
the symbol for the non-conformist at home with his innocence and with 
God; the foolish " Philanthropist” becomes a symbol of the conformist, 
complacent with wickedness in a wicked society and shut away from 
himself and from integrity. The essay includes some remarkably fine 
satiric passages and bits of Emerson's rather Carlylian »great man” 
theory of history, a theory which students may see as running counter 
to Emerson's egalitarianism. The inconsistency is not a real one; 
great men trust themselves, their divinity or genius, but all men 
can become great in this sense. The end of the essay is a particularly 
brilliant application of the implications of finding "self -hood”— the 
inner divinity — to questions of Merican religion and culture and 
American attitudes toward E»irope, the past, and other cultures in 
general. 

The Divinity-School Address; 

Content : Emerson's insistence on the prime importance of the indi- 

vidual is essentially Christian, He is concemed with the profound 
mystery of personhood and with the spiritual power that a sense of 
his own individuality and freedom confers upon the individual. Emerson's 
regard for the supremacy of the individual's moral nature, his belief 
in the immanence of Deity, in some sense, are accepted by Protestantism 
everyi,rhere, but these ideas were so stated in The Divinity School 
Address as to alarm most of Emerson's Christian audience, Unitarians 
included, ”It was thought that he had attempted to dethrone and de- 
base Christianity, and an earnest controversy followed, in which 
Emerson was most violently condemned.” Emersonians claimed in rebuttal 
that "his perception of the mind of Christ proved him not a worse, 
but a better, follower than most Christians are.” 

Emerson addressed the Harvard Senior Class in Divinity on Sunday evening 
July 15 , 1838, at the request of the students, not of the faculty. In 
his Journal for Jlhrch, 1838, he mentions his desire to show these 
students how the "ugliness and unprofitableness” of the prevailing 
theology failed to represent "the glory and sweetness of the moral 
nature.” The address offended conservative belief and aroused a minor 
controversy in the lay and religious press. In this controversy 
Emerson himself took no part, referring to it as "a storm in a wash- 
bowl.” However > he replied to a letter from his predecessor as pastor 
at the Second Church of Boston, the Reverend Henry Ware, Jr., in a 
memorable statement of the transcendental method of knowing. Part 
of his statement follows: 

I have always been from ny very incapacity of methodical 
writing, a "chartered libertine,” free to worship and free 
to rail; lucky when I could make ryself understood, but 
never esteemed near enough to the institutions and mind 
of society to deserve the notice of the masters of literature 
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imd religion* • .1 could not give account of nyself, 
if challenged. I could not possibly give you one of 
the ''arguments*' you cruelly hint at, on which any 
doctrine of mine stands. For I do not know what 
argumeiius mean in reference to any expression of a 
thought. I delight in telling what I think, but if 
you ask how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am 
the most helpless of mortal men. I do not even see 
that either of these questions admits of an answer. 

The paragraph beginning "These facts" (p. ?2, Rinehart edition) 
may clarify some of the ways in which Emerson is, in this essay, 
a chartered libertine, "Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, 
not absolute: it is like cold, which is the privation of heat. All 

evil is so much death or nonentity." Emerson here plainly accepts 
the "odious fact" of evil, but he does not regard evil as a "positive" 
in the sense defined by logic. Positives are absolute expressions of 
being. "Good" is one of them, a state of positive existence, to which 
"evil" is only a "privative," depriving good of some measure of its 
being. Good could be complete, but evil could not; if the deprivation 
(or evil) became complete, there would result "nonentity," neither 
good nor evil but nothingness, 

"Benevolence is absolute and real. So much benevolence 
as a man hath, so much life hath he. For all things proceed 
out of this same spirit, which is differently named love, 
justice, temperance, in its difference applications, just 
as the ocean received different names on the several shores 
which it v/ashes. All things proceed out of the same spirit, 
and all things conspire with it. Whilst a man seeks good 
ends, he is strong by the whole strength of his nature. 

3h so far as he roves from these ends, he bereaves himself 
of power, or auxiliaries; his being shrinks out of all 
remote channels, he becomes less and less, a mote, a point, 
until absolute badness is absolute death." 

The passage beginning with "Good is positive. . is in the nature of 
a clarification of the core of Emersonian philosophy, Emerson's system 
is a monism which sees no conflict, in the strict sense, between good 
and evil; evil is a mere negation, a minus quantity. Emerson's belief, 
hence, allows for no struggle between God and the Devil, because the 
Devil is a "nonentity"; that is, he does not exist. This is perhaps 
the center of Emerson's heterodoxy, a heterodoxy actually implied in 
both Platonic and Christian Platonic thought from the beginning. 

Emerson also denies the special character of Biblical miracles and 
the special divinity of Christ (p. 75, Rinehart edition) ; "He spoke 
of miracles; for he felt than man's life was a miracle, and all that 
man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle shines as the character 
ascends. But the word M.racle, as pronounced by Christian churches, 
gives a false impression; it is Menster. It is not one with the blow- 
ing clover and the falling rain." This entire paragraph represents 
the extreme limit of Emerson's radicalism, a denial of the miraculous 
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and special divinibi'' of Jecus Christ, Beginning with the Unitarian 
•'unity*^ of Father^ Son^ and Holy Spirit (as contrasted with the 
Trinitarian viev/), he builds the argument early in this paragraph; 
Jesus Christ was God incarnate, the divine Jesus was also manj there- 
fore another man, by being true to the God incarnate in him, inay 
also be "divine'* in the sense th:it Jesus was. The divinity of Christ 
was a miracle only as all things are— "the blowing clover and the 
fal3.ing rain." Later transcendentalists in many cases accepted^ 
Emerson's position. A few advanced clergymen "proclaimed the divinity 
of man"— the phrase appears on the tombstone of William Ellery Charm- 
ing— but in 1E3S it was a Unitarian "heresy." Others, who were not 
considered so advanced, did not hesitate to express their disenchant- 
ment with this ConKiord iconoclast. 

In the Divinity School address, Emerson applied to general religion 
the principles he had already stated in Nature . The keynote, es- 
sexitially, is the divinity of man. Emerson wrote, "The true divinity 
dwells elsewhere, in the soul of man; and that divinity must rule the 
world and not be ruled by it." Such, in briefest terms, was Emerson's 
gospel. 



D. Compensation: 

Content ; Emerson often makes a generalization and then illustrates 
his idea v/ith specific examples. He has arrived at these generali- 
zations, of course, through some kind of inductive approach — ^through 
finding a large variety of specific experiences in which the generali- 
zation seems to have Intuitive support. VJe do not find this operation 
taking place in Compensation ! instead, we find him beginning with the 
generalization and then proceeding to show us a number of instances 
in which it applies and has the support of intuition. An even more 
characteristic quality of his style in this essay is hj.s use of 
analogy. One can prove nothing by the use of analogy; however, it is 
a very helpful rhetorical device by means of which general, abstract, 
ethereal ideas are made concrete, Emerson seldom makes any metaphorical 
statements — at least none of them is ve:^’- original — ^but when your 
students examine the four essays in detail they will find a good many 
analogies used rhetorically to promote a species of religious insight. 

Emerson begins Comrensation by telling of his experience of listening 
to a clergyman whose sermon was based upon the values of the market 
place. According to the sermon, judgment is not executed in this 
world: the wicked are successful and the good are often miserable, 

but the sermon went on, in fairly un-Christian terms, to imply that 
the good envied the wicked their sins and that when the good got to 
heaven they could sin there as the wicked sin in this world. Emerson 
condemns this kind of reasoning, not on orthodox Christian grounds, 
but on the grounds that judgment is executed in this world — ^not the 
judgment of the marketplace, of course, but a truer judgment, the 
judgment of the private citizen himself. Emerson assures us that 
men are idser than the theology preached to them, that their immediate » 
intuitive perception informs them that judgment is executed in this 
v/orld . 
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proceeds to indicate the path of the 
aaw ox compensation. He uises a oeries of analogies to mako evident 
the nature of this lax^r. For example, he develops the principle of 
polarity— 'that each element in nature has its opposite; heat and 
cold, male and female, centrifugal and centripetal. He says that 

Inh gets represented in every particle— an 

echo 01 the uyer-opu l. In the animal kingdem, no creatures are 

certain compensation balances every gift and every 
0- the mechanic forces is another example; Vihat we 
ga^ f? in time, and this same dualism, he says, under- 

lie., tae nature ^d conditions of man. To illustrate his aLertion, 

^ defect, ev-ery defect an excess. 
If V. man ga^s great wealth, ho pays for it in the responsibility 

M « imposes upon him. The President in the VJhite House loses 

his anonymity in payment for his position. If the criminal law is 

convict. If the government is too despotic, 
a im^ 4 - duality of which Emerson speaks is actually 

privilege and responsibility, gift and defect, good and evil 
opposite sides of the same entity. Thus "the true 
doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears with all his parts 

cobweb." If there is good, there is evil. All 

effect, means and ends, seed and fruit, 
cannot be severed— the one from the other; for the effect already 

^jLOoms in tne cause, the end pre-exists in the means, the fruit in 

opposites of a single 

unit one from the other can never succeed; they would have their 
senses gratified without damaging their s^irij ^ersorLys!%he 
soul says, l^ve dominion over all things to the ends of virtue; the 
body wou-.d ha;^ the power over things to its own ends." However, 
accoro^g to Baerson, "Ufe invests itself with inevitable conditions, 
vdiich the unwise seek to dodge" but cannot because the imity of all 
aspects of life prevails. ^ ^ 



be separated, 

^eroon refers to the examples of Greek mythology— tales which to everv 
instance act out the impossibility of man's separating the one aspect^ 

L, the voice of ^hi^fabS 

^ it came from th^Wb above the 

vdll of the writer. This thought is, of course, a reaffi^tlon of 

^ Wdiate intuitive peroeptioL- 

numh^ o^ ^ wisely than he knows. Emerson also quotes a 

number of proverbs from several nations to show that these, also 
obtaining the wisdom of civilizations, reveal the same truths as the 
^hs. fatuden-s should, of course, be asked to compare Emerson's 

conception of the uses of myth with the uses they have exolored In 
their study of them in grades 7 through 10. explored in 

person says that those would would separate or try to separate the 
two sides of man's dual ,^ty in order to enjoy the one disregard 

escape justice, and Itaereon characterizes the im- 
possibility of avoiding the compensatory in life with a series of 

2d°:w^'V“- own:^"Cur iSL^fove'SsLred 

and characterized above our Tm.ll by the law of nature." "A man cannot 
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speak but he judges himself." With his will or against his will 
he draws his portrait to tho eye of his companions by every word." 

"The exclusionist in religion does not see tnat he shuts the door of 
heaven upon himself, in striving to shut out others." "All infractions 
of love and equity in our social relations are speedily punished. 

They are punished by Fear." 

The law of compensation operates in those humble affairs of life where 
ma xim s are applied. Thus Emerson asserts that vdien the relations 
between us and another person are not honest, the other shrinks from 
us and comes to hate us. His hate is our punishment. The more and 
the longer a man is dishonest, the greater is the debt he will have 
to pay to regain his honesty, his respect for himself. Everything 
has its price; a man vjho wants a good name must pay every claimant 
just as a man who wants a good garden must pay his gardener a rightful 
wage. A man who loves h5.s fellows is, in return, loved j a man who 
persecutes another man or becomes a member of a mob pays the price 
of these acts by losing all that makes man a man and makes himself a 
beast . 

Near the end of Compensation. Emerson proceeds beyond the external 
events where the law of compensation and the maxims and myths which 
display it apply; "There is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, 
to wit, its own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but a life. 

The soul 'Tbrlstence, oi' God, is not a relation or part, but the 
whole." "There is no penalty to virtue; no penalty to wisdom; they 
are the proper additions of being. In a virtuous action I properly 

in a virtuous act I add to the world; I plant into deserts conquered 
for Chaos and Nothing and see the darkness receding on the limits of 
the horizon." Cn the other hand, the man vjrithout virtue carries the 
malignity and lie within himself and thereby diminishes from nature 
and narrows his world. This is compensation. Notice that this is 
merely a restatement of Emerson *s doctrines concerning the positive 
nature of the good and the logical "non-existence" of evil ("Evil 
is the deprivation of good") which students have studied in the Divinity 
School Address . 

Emerson refutes the statements of the clergyman whom he used as an 
ei^cample in his introduction by endeavoring to show, in Compensation . 
that as a man grows into an understanding of nature, lives according 
to its laws, and fulfills his own potentiality as a human being, thus 
far does he enlarge himself. By implication he also suggests that 
the man who denies the laws of nature, seeks to circumvent them and 
tries to evade the responsibilities of a human being reduces, compro- 
mises, and diminishes his own soul. Emerson says nothing about the 
punishment or prizes which civil authorities, society, or the church 
may award either the bad or good man. He makes it clear that all 
these matters are handled within the individual conscience of each 
man, and each man thus becomes his own destroyer or his own creator. 

In teaching this essay, the teacher may find it useful to proceed from 
an analysis of Emerson's use of analogy to open up religious insight 
to his use of maxims and nyths. Students may then compare how each of 
these devices allows Emerson to give a kind of solidity to what he says. 
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E. Ualdon: 

Sjivles ''.balden is much mor-i obviously an "autobiography” and a little 
less obviously "spiritual" than are Emerson's essays. The follovdng 
remarks are directed toward calling attention to the concreteness of 
Thoreau's style and the subtlety of his meaning; 

I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, 
to front only the essential facts of life, and see if I 
could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came 
to die, to discover that I had not lived. I did not \dLsh 
to live what was not life, living is so dearjnor did I 
wish to practice resignation, unless it was quite necessary. 

I wanted to live deep and suck all the marrow of life, to live 
so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was 
not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive 
life into a comer, and reduce it to its lowest terms; 
and, if it provea to be mean, why then to get the whole 
genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to the 
world; and if it were sublime, to know it by experience, 
and be able to give a true account of it in my next 
excursions. (Chapter II, "What I lived for," p.66). 

This passage provides an excellent representation of Thoreau's 
essential style. When he said that he vjished to live life deliberately , 

he said that he wished to live life as a thinking min and not as a 

robot. But just now let us consider the style. Here we find his 
use of sharp, concrete words. He said to front the essential facts 
of life--not to confront, a more scholarly but less arresting word. 

To suck the marrow of life is direct, terse, and gives a sharp image. 
>!^.rrow is the very best word here, for marrow we know is the material 

and place in which the body's blood is manufactured. These sharp 

concrete, one-syllabled v/ords do not take us astray into the somewhat 
flatulent generalizations which Emerson so often wrote. To cut a 
broad svxath and to^ shave close : these are not images of the scholarly 
life; rather, they are the direct language of the farmer, the man 
v/ho deals most directly with nature. The words sturdily and Snartan- 
also give us a feeling of the direct simplicity of his st^le. 

Thoreau was fourteen years yoiinger than Emerson, As a member of the 
graduating class, Thoreau irAist have heard Emerson deliver his "The 
American Scholar" at Harvard in 1837. Emerson first referred to 
Thoreau in his Journals in 1838 as follows: "Ify good Henry Thoreau 

made this else solitary afternoon sunny with his simplicity and clear 
perception." To Emerson, Thoreau must have seemed a perfect realization 
of the scholar, a man thinking, educated by books, action, and nature, 
Thoreau's relation to Emerson was that of a disciple— he liked and 
absorbed many of Emerson's ideas. There are in fact many passages 
in Thoreau's writings v/hich are echoes of Emerson. However, the styles 
of the tv/o men v/ere quite different. Emerson recognized both Thoreau's 
debt and his originality when he remarked: "I am very familiar with 

all his thoughts — ^they are my owi, quite originally dressed." And 
he went on to say, "Thoreau illustrates by excellent images that which 
I should have conveyed in sleeper generality." To see the differences 
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between the two men's styles, take F. 0. Mat hies sen's comparison 
of a few passages: ^ 

Emerson Thoreau 



Traveling is a fool's paradise. 
Cur first journeys discover to 
us the indifference of places?. 



I would rather watch the motion of 
cows in the Concord pasture, than 
wander to Europe or Asia and watch 
other motions there, for it is only 
ourselves that we report in either 
case. 



Both men are commenting on Travel, but Baerson's style is general, 
containing few words in it which impress our memories. On the other 
hand, notice Thoreau 's style. Here we have the specific, the con- 
crete, the image of the cows in Concord pasture. Let us compare 
another pair of statements: 



Our age is retrospective. It 
builds the sepulchres of the 
fathers. It writes biographies, 
histories, and criticisms. The 
foregoing generations beheld God 
and nature face to face 5 we, 
through their eyes, vJhy should 
not we also enjoy an original 
relation to the universe? 



The way in which men cling to old 
institutions after the life has 
departed out of them, and out of 
themselves, reminds me of those 
monkeys which cling by their tails,— 
eye, whose tails contract their 
limbs, even the dead limbs, of the 
forest, and they hang suspended 
beyond the hunter's reach long after 
they are dead. It is of no use to 
argue with such men. They have not 
an apprehensive intellect, but 
merely, as it were, a prehensile 
tale. 



Again Emerson's statements are wise and have an elegance, yet notice 
how much more strongly Thoreau ‘s image of the monkeys' hanging by 
their tails is likely to stay in our memory after catching our attention 
during our first reading. Students should be asked to make frequent 
similar comparisons between roughly analogous passages in Thoreau and 
Emerson. 



In his command of language, Thoreau achieved an unusual clarity and 
depth. Stanley Edgar Hyman makes this claim for Thoreau 's style; 

"At his best he wrote the only first-rate prose ever written by an 
American, vdth the possible exception of Abraham Lincoln," Thoreau *s 
intense concern with his craft is indicated by the fact that when he 
made a list in his Journal under the heading "1^ Faults," all seven 
items listed were faults of his prose style. Thoreau 's sentences 
have the strength of oak and the precision of his sharp ax. His 




ip. 0. Matthiessen, The American Renaissance, pp. I57-I66, et passim. 
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wisdom, his boldness of Qr“>.'aliz:ation, and his love of paradox 
make many of his literal statements unusually arresting, 
statement that **Most men live lives of quiet desperation” is one 
such; another is his definition of a philosopher as one who so loves 
wisdom as to live by her dictates. Here is another: ”in the long 

run men hit only what they aim at. Therefore, they had better aim 
at something high.” In addition, he, like ISmerson, uses analogies, 
metaphors, symbols, and little m^hs or parables effectively.^ For 
example, here are two analogies from his discussion of the unimportance 
of clothes: ”Our moulting season, like that of the fowls, must be 

a crisis in our lives,” and another, ”When a soldier is hit by a 
cannon-ball, rags are as becoming as purple.” Again, recall the little 
parable about the Indian and his baskets and Thoreau*s addition to it, 
that he himself had had occasion to weave some baskets and had thought 
them worth the weaving, even though there was no market for them. 
Perhaps the best-known such story is the little myth beginning, ”I 
long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, and am still 
on their trail. Itoy are the travelers I have spoken to concerning 
them. . .” and before he is through, his sjmibolic quest is a quest for 
a human being. The little story conveys a powerful suggestion of 
man's disappointments, of his loss of Eden, of an irrecoverable 
Golden Age. Consider one more example of another type: surely every 

attentive reader is arrested by the statement that "the alert. . . 
remember the sxin rose clear.” Cn the face of it, this appears to be 
merely a statement of fact; but, having had our attention arrested, 
perhaps without knowing why, we recognize the life-giving power in the 
symbol of the sunrise. 

Structure and Content : "Econony” is an essay not on economics but on 

the economic utilization of one's time and energy. The organization 
of the essay is quite simple and, for an essay so full of observations 
on so many subjects, very orderly. The introductory pages establish 
Thoreau's form of address to the reader ( ethos ) . his subject, his 
reason for pursuing it, and his suggestion that man must rid himself 
of unnecessary encumbrances. This suggestion brings up the problem 
of what are the necessaries of lifes Thoreau accepts as necessary 
food, clothing, shelter, and fuel — all necessary foi* keeping the body 
warm, for retaining the vital animal heat (page 13, Signet edition). 
Then he turns to his own, situation, having already discussed the 
general situation of otht >, and tells what he has been doing in the 
way of faithfully minding lis oi-m business prior to his Walden 
experience. He gives us his reasons for and the circumstances of his 
taking up the solitary life, then turns to a picture of his attitude 
tov/ard the four necessities. 

In treating the necessities, Thoreau first discusses clothing, saying 
very little about his own but bringing in a wealth of material from 
observation and reading. He scorns the pretensions and hypocrisy 
which men practice in the matter of dress and admits, as a test of 
clothing's importance, only its utility in holding warmth and cover- 
ing nakedness (pp. 19-23). He next discusses shelter (pp. 23-24), 
giving two partial accounts of his own building of his hut. He 
protests against the division of labor because it denies all creativity 
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in the worker and thus degrades both him and his labor bgr robblng^he' 
consumer of beauty. Beauty in architecture can come only out of 
necessity, out of the needs of people's lives, so that a man's shelter 
becomes an outward symbol of his inner life. (Notice how like 
Emerson's attitude toward the body and the faculties Thoreau’s 
attitude toward housing is.) Thoreau goes from the building to its 
occupant, from a consideration of the sheltering of students at 
Hairvard to an examination of the purposes of an educational insti- 
'^ution, an examination of the inadequacies of a curriculum that bears 
ho relation to the experiences of daily living. The building is the 
facade of the temple of Wisdom. Food is the next topic of discussion 
(pages 41-49) > and Thoreau tells how he planted and hoed his beans, 
now he considered that most men become^-slavee to animal labor, how 
he considered public works and monuments and memorials, concluding 
that work of the mind or spirit is a much more fitting memorial to 
man than is a pile of hammered stone. 

Walden passes over any discussion of fuel (perhaps because, though 
necessary, it does not cause serious dislocations in men's lives) and 
devotes the pages which might go to fuel to furniture. Furniture 
is not one of the four necessities; but, Thoreau says, in these days, 
when the material for simple chairs is so readily available, no one 
need sit on a pumpkin. Then, in the closing section (pages 51-58), 
Thoreau draws his conclusions and answers some capping objections, 
Thoreau has shown how "economy” is an "outer,” the expression of 
the inner poverty or wealth which is ours (cf. "Oversoul" above). 

It is important to heed Thoreau 's address to the reader at the very 
beginning of Walden , for it is his attempt to establish the right 
relation between reader and writer, to establish the witer's ethos 
and to awaken the proper emotion in the reader ( pathos) • He says 
there that the I, the first person, omitted in most books, will be 
retained in his. This is his fVank yet sly way of saying that he 
will be more honest than most writers; for, as he says, "it is. . . 
always the first person that is speaking," after all, "though we do 
not commonly remember that it is." Then he writes what may seem to 
be an apology for his fault: "I would not talk so much about myself 

if there were anybody else whom I knew as well. Unfortunately, I 
^ confined to this theme by the narrowness of my experience," This 
is a gracious apology for his egotism and the narrowness of his theme, 
if the reader requires an apology (that is, if the shoe fits,\ear 
it). However, Thoreau feels no need to apc-logize on either count; 
what he is aware of, as an artist, is the necessity to lure the reader 
into his confidence— to get the reader to accept as personal communi** 
cation what might otherwise be taken for publ5.c oratory addressed to 
multitudes (cf. "Afterword" by Peri^r Miller, p. 252, Signet edition). 

"Econony" is, like Emerson's essays, spiritual autobiography; it is 
more subtly autobiographical than the later chapters in Walden . As 
early as 1841, four years after Harvard, Thoreau had announced, "I 
want to go soon and live away by the pond." The insertion of the 
word away in that sentence expresses the strong yearning he felt for 
solitude — for time to be away from the world's interruptionsL.and 
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demands in order to face life and ponder what was valuable in it. 

In 1B45 he did go to V/alden Fond and lived there for twenty-six 
months. Then he left Walden and returned to Conco3?d, saying that he 
had learned what he went there to learn and that he now had other 
lives to live. The book which came out of his experiment in living 
matured and ripened in his mind and in his inlcwell for seven years 
before it was published in 1854 • During those seven years he en- 
riched the book by compressing the experiences of twenty-six months 
into the frame of a single year and by organizing it around the 
cycle of the seasons, progressing through summer and autxum to the 
corpse-cold pallor of winter, coming finally to a climax in the 
renascence of spring. He also wove into the book various materials 
from hj.s Journal for the preceding fifteen years. 

Thoreau says (p. 18) that his purpose in going to the pond to live 
was "to transact some private business"; that is> he wished to create 
for himself an exemplary life— to be able, so to speak, to write an 
exemplary autobiography. Throughout several preceding pages he drops 
hints as to the nature of his private business. He is disturbed 
that the lives of his fellow townsmen seem not worth living; they 
seem to be "doing penance" and living "lives of quiet desperation." 
When he inquires v;hy this is so, and whether it must be so, he can 
find no satisfactory answers, either from men or from books. "I 
have lived some thirty years on this planet," he writes, "and I have 
yet to hear the first syllable of valuable or even earnest advice 
from my seniors." He strongly suspects that the disparity between 
the promise and the fulfillment of life, for most people, lies in 
their having adopted a misleading set of values. Yet, to say blankly 
to his neighbors, "Your values are all wrong," could only bring re- 
buffs. Hence, he must \rui them by gradually weaning them away to 
something better, by pointing out that life does have fine fruits to 
offer, by noticing that most men are too occupied with factitious 
cares and coarse labor to be able to gather life’s fruits: "The 

finest qualities of our nature, like the bloom on fruits, can be 
preserved only by the most delicate handling. Yet we do not treat 
ourselves nor one another thus tenderly." When he says that even 
the unencumbered "find it labor enough to subdue and cultivate a few 
cubic feet of flesh," we know that the finer fruits are to be found 
in each individual life and that they are to be won by self-discipline 
and care. Each man is encouraged to tiiink himself something better 
than a tool or a slave: "What a man thinks of himself, that it is 

which determines, or rather indicates, his fate" (cf. "Self-Reliance"), 
Nor need any one think that his case is hopeless or that there is a 
better time than now, for "alert and healthy natures remember that 
the sun rose clear." It is not only that each new day is a new 
beginning, a rebirth, but also that the sun rose this morning, Just 
as it rose countless mornings before and will continue to rise count- 
less mornings to come. This passage is an invitation to relate one’s 
inner life to the universal laws of nature, of which each human 
nature is a part, only "a different edition of the same work"; this 
idea is made more explicit in the following passage: "We might try 

our lives by a thousand simple tests; as, for example, that the same 
sun vfhich ripens my beans illuminea at once a -systenuof earths like 
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ours. . . The stars are the apexes of what wonderful triangles!" 

The General Structure oi* ' ’Walden" : !Disofar as time will allow, the 
student should read Walden in much the same way as he reads a sonnet 
or a short poeni like "Stopping by VJoods on a Snowy Evening." He 
should have been alerted to suspect that a poem may have subtle things 
to say and subtle ways of saying them, things discoverable through 
an examination of such elements as structure, imagery, and figures. 

When the student has apprehended a meaningful structure encompassing 
a human experience, he comes to a meaning whose scope and significance 
so overshadows the original direct statement as almost to erase it 
(cf. 7th grade. Meaning of Stories) . This is the kind of reading 
experience that Vfalden was meant to afford the reader. One can 
approach this miilti-level reading by first considering the part 
nature plays in Walden . Thoreau was a close observer and accurate 
recorder of natural phenomena, and his book is a valuable source of 
information. That is one level of its meaning. But Thoreau was not 
a scientist. The scientist is disinterested and objective; Thoreau 
is always "interested" and usually subjective, mingling his feelings 
in the record. The scientist is factual; Thoreau entered areas where 
fact is imattainable and speculation is scientifically unprofitable. 
Like a romantic poet, Thoreau treats nature with imagination and 
feeling. While watching the battle between the black and red ants 
in "Brute Neighbors" (chapter 12), he was, he said, "excited somevrtiat 
even as if they had been men." Here, as elsewhere in his nature 
descriptions, Thoreau establishes a reciprocal relation between 
himself and the things observed. A fine example of this reciprocity 
is the amusing account of his game of hide and seek with the loon, 
also from "Brute Neighbors": "a pretty game played on the smooth 

surface of the pond." The blending together of feeling, imagination, 
and reciprocity with fact not only distinguishes Thoreau from the 
scientist but also gives to his v/riting a unique distinction in^ 
literature. Nature in Walden has more than poetdc importance; it 
has philosophical importance as well. Since technology and the growth 
of cities have divorced man from nature, the question may well be 
asked, "Can man thrive in a state of separation from this great 
elemental source of sanity and strength?" Probably we shall have to 
wait for the anthropologists to give a definitive answer. However, 
Thoreau not only raises the question but shows how man can re-establish 
vital contact with a world of which he used to be a part and from 
which he has been estranged, to his own peril, by the conditions of 
modern living. Thus, Walden is, on one level, a literal record of 
one man's experience but, at another level, a symbolic record of a 
search for rebirth in harmony with natural cycles and laws, a larger 
meaning which will be missed by the reader who dismisses the book 
with the remark, "I don't want to live in a. one-room shack." 

The larger meaning of Walden is related to Thoreau 's effort to describe 
a symbolic or exemplary rehabilitation. Norman Holmes Pearson has 
called it "an extended metaphor of living." Sherman Paul (University 
of Illinois) and Leo Stoller (Wayne State University), in discussing 
Walden , emphasize Thoreau 's devotion to self-culture . Both analyze 
the imagery and symbolism of the book without applying a specific 
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metaphorical concept to the book as a whole. VJilliam Drake (University 
of Arizona) says this: ’’Walden has for structure an elaborated 

metaphor. It is that of the traveler who, instead of leaving home, 
explores the very ground he lives on." This means that the entire 
book is embraced within the metaphor of an exploration— the age-old 
metaphor of a quest; the object of the quest, the constant theme 
of the book, is that of spiritual awakening, which appears in 
metaphor in almost every chapter. Stanley Edgar Hyman (Bennington 
College) and F. 0. Matthiessen (Harvard University) carry matters 
a step farther. Hyman speaks for both of them in this sentence: 

"F. 0. J&tthiessen, ^ probably the best critic we have devoting 
himself to American literature, has claimed thit Thoreau’s power 
lies precisely in his recreation of basic myth, in his role as a 
protagonist in a great cyclic ritual drama." Thus, Hyman sees 
Walden as a vast re-birth ritual, the purest and most complete in 
our literature. 

These highly figurative interpretations may seem to have lost contact 
with the verbal reality of Thoreau’s book. Yet, when Thoreau com- 
pressed his twenty-six month experience into the compass of a year's 
time, he achieved much more than econony and artistic unity. The 
far more important result of that compression was that Thoreau had, 
immediately available for use, the four seasons — ^with their recurrent 
pattern of growth, decay, and rebirth — as a metaphor for life. This 
is the strategic metaphor that controls both the structure and the 
meaning of Walden . Whether we use Drake’s language of the quest 
(whose objective is spiritual awakening) or Hyman’s language of the 
ritual of rebirth, we are talking about the same thing. Thoreau 
used the cycle of the year as a metaphor for his life at Walden 
Pond and for the life of every man, a metaphor for the entire history 
of humankind, and a metaphor for the subjective day, which also has 
its seasons, from its springtime rebirth at dawn to its going down 
to death in the winter of darkness. Being aware of this great 
metaphor, tremendous in its scope and variety of applications, should 
make Walden more meaningful to any reader; certainly it should make 
him more aware of the closely-knit relationships among the chapters. 

As Hyman says, "on the metaphor of the organic processes of birth, 
growth, decay, and rebirth out of decay, Thoreau organizes his whole 
life and experience." 

You will be able to follow Thoreau ’ s extended metaphor by recognizing 
the specific symbols and images which are part of it. "The sun is 
Thoreau 's key symbol, and all of Walden is a development of the 
ambiguities of the sun imagery" (Hyman, p. 27)« According to Hyman, 
Walden begins with this theme: "Alert and healthy natures remember 

that the sun is but a morning star." The sim gives life, purifies, 
and hastens decay: "Rebirth rituals operate characteristically by 

means of fire, ice, and decay, but we are staggered by the amount 
and variety of these in the book. We see Thoreau build his shanty 
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of boards v;hich he has first purified in the sun, record approving 
an Indian purification ritual of burning ail the tribe’s old 
belongings and provisions, and later go off into a description of 
the way he is cleansed and renewed by his own fireplace. We see 
him note the magic purity of the ice on Walden Pond, the fact that 
frozen water never turns stale, and the rebirth involved when the 
ice breaks up and 

’Walden was dead and is alive again. 

Thoreau’s rebirth to a life in harmony with nature is realized in 
the sun breaking through the mist. Walden explores every kind of 
decay — rotting ice, decaying trees, carrion, tainted meat, corrupted 
society — and everywhere the sun ''resurrects” a new harmonious life 
from the decay. But, if the book offers us graves and coffins as 
symbols, it also pictures a consequent rising from them; if it treats 
of wombs, it treats of emergence from them; and it ends with the 
fable of a live insect, "a strong and beautiful bug," resurrected 
f-^om an egg long buried in the wood of an old table. Vfalden begins 
with a practical plan for ordering one’s life in "Economy”; it con- 
cludes with an enthusiastic symbolic prediction of what one may expect 
from life in the fable of the bug and of the Artist of Kouroo. We 
may explore how it proceeds from the one to the other. 

Much of Walden is a symbolic protest against those unnatural factors 
of life which would restrict spontaneous individuality and spontaneous 
rapport with nature, restrictions from which Thoreau vrould see men 
freed as they are "reborn,” to use the terms of his general metaphor. 
Thoreau believed that the social standards cf New England, especially 
of Concord, were dominated by mercantilism of the most flagrant kind. 
But his protest is different from that of the Tory satirists. They 
protest against commercialism in the name of tradition, in the name 
of pre-mercantile , agrarian, almost feudal social conceptions. 

Thoreau 's protest is solipsistic. He grants that the life of a 
civilized people is "an institution" in which the life of the individual 
is to a great extent absorbed in order to preserve and perfect that 
of the race. But he insists that it is essential to re-examine the 
terms under which that absorption is being made, to see whether the 
individual is not being ruthlessly sacrificed to the dictates of a 
, mean-spirited commercialism. Because there is so much concern for 
the material in Concord and Nev/ England, Thoreau takes to the woods 
to find out just hoxir much of the material world a man needs to sustain 
life, just how much of his precious time he must give to the drudgery 
of producing his material needs. The core of his ideas respecting 
that matter is found in "Economy.” 

Chapter 2, "I'Jhat I Lived For,” emphasizes two ideas — simplify your 
matcria.l needs and live thoughtfully. Respecting the simple life, 
he says, "Simplify, simplify. Instead of three meals a day, if it 



"Henry Thoreau in Cur Time" ( Thoreau ; A Century of Criticism, Walter 
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be necessary, eat but one; instead of a hundred dishes, five; and 
reduce other things in proportion." Again he says, "We are determined 
to be starved before we are hungry. Ken say that a stitch in time 
saves nine, and so they take a thousand stitches today to save nine 
tomorrow." And again: "When we are unhurried and wise, we perceive 
that only great and worthy things have any permanent and absolute 
existence, that petty fears and petty pleasures are but the shadow 
of reality." Thoreau makes clear that a man cannot think clearly 
or deeply unless he has the time to think. He says that we have 
no real work to do but that we suffer a sort of St . Vitus dance of 
useless physical activity. I'Jhen we have the time to think, we 
perceive hov; little our physical needs are and how little of our 
life it is necessary to give to satisfying these needs. Moreover, 
when we have time to think vrs have the opportunity to see what is 
truly valuable and what is only time-wasting. His final paragraph 
of this chapter contains both the thought and the beauty of his 
writing: 

"Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. I drink at 
it; but while I drink I see the sandy bottom and detect 
how shallow it is. Its thin current slides away, but 
eternity remains. I would drink deeper; fish in the 
sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars. I cannot count 
one. I know not the first letter of the alphabet. I 
have always been regretting that I was not as wise as 
the day I was born. The intellect is a cleaver; it 
discerns and rifts its way into the secret of things. 

I do not wish to be any more busy with my hands than 
is necessary. head is hands and feet. I feel 
all my best faculties concentrated in it. K?' instinct 
tells me that my head is an organ for burrowing, as 
some creatures use their snout and forepaws, and with 
it I would mine and burrow my way through these hills. 

I think that the richest vein is somewhere hereabouts; 
so by the divining rod and thin rising vapors I judge; 
and here I ’/dll begin to mine." 

"Where I Lived and What I Lived For" is concerned not only with 
simplicity but with such simplicity as allov/s one to see the 
eternal symbolized in the temporal, the general in the special. 

Chapter 3, "Reading," suggests that if a man is ever to know the 
best that has been thought and said, he must have time to read. 

From antiquity to the present time, there have been only a few 
great minds out of the millions of men who have lived. These are 
the minds which have examined life acutely, "driven it into a comer," 
where what it truly is may be known. And in every age there have 
been only a few good minds which have absorbed this wisdom, have 
used it to shape their own points of view, to determine their own 
values, to sight their own goals. In his time Thoreau was one of 
these. He refused to let his life be "frittered away with detail." 

He went to the woods to think upon the wisdom to be found in great 
books. As we examine this chapter of Walden , we find him speaking 
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of some of the writers and thinkers who had something jonportant to say 
to him and who may have something important to say to students and 
teachers if they will but listen. The writers are Homer, Aeschylus, 

Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare; the thinkers are Zoroaster and Plato, 
Notice how these writers, like the writers whom Emerson 31st s in the 
"Oversoul'* essay, provide allegories, correlatives for the central 
religious or moral experiences. Thoreau read these in their own languages, 
not in translations. He read the Vedas and Zendavestas and the Hebrew 
scriptures. He had something very much worthwhile to think about, and 
he had made it possible to have the time to think. In this chapter we 
find an echo of Emerson when Thoreau says, "The oldest Egyptian or 
Hindoo philosopher raised a comer of the veil from the statue of 
divinity; and still the trembling robe remains raised, and I gaze upon 
as fresh a glory as he did, since it was I in him that was then so bold, 
and it is he in me that now reviews the vision. No dust has settled on 
the robe; no time has elapsed since that divinity was revealed," This 
is a beautiful way of telling us that truth is eternal; it does not 
change with time. Truth is as fresh for each new generation as it was 
for the generation which made the original discovezy. 

"The Bean Field" presents man thinking . For Thoreau, the cultivation 
of the bean field was not an end in itself. Incidentally, it provided 
him with a large part of his daiiy food, but more directly it became 
the agent to stimulate some profound thinking. Anyone who reads this 
chapter for practical agricultural hints is likely to bs disappointed— 
although there are indeed some practical hints in it. His relation 
with his bean field is that of man consorting with a great elemental 
source of sanity and strength. Thoreau wrote, "I came to love my rows, 
my beans. . . They attached me to the earth, and so I got strength 
like Antaeus." Although Thoreau confesses that he planted more rows 
of beans than he really wanted or needed and became slightly enslaved 
to their care, he says, "But labor of the hands, even when pursued to 
the verge of drudgery, is perhaps never the worst form of idleness." 

VJhat are his thoughts as he hoes his beanfield? How do they differ 
from the thoughts of any ordinary famer~if there are any farmers 
left who hoe their bean rows by hand? He writes, "As I drew a still 
fresher soil a^ut the rovra with my hoe, I disturbed the ashes of un- 
chronicled nations who in primeval years lived under these heavens, and 
their small implements of war and hunting were brought to the light of this 
modern day." Here is man thinking of his place in the flow of history, 
relating himself to the past. As he attacks the rank growth of worm- 
wood, pigweed, and sorrel, he thinks, "14^ a lusty crest-waving Hector, 
that towered a whole foot above his crowding comrades, fell before my 
weapon and rolled in the dust." The Trojan War is in his thoughts. 

And further he wites, "I said to myself, I will not plant beans and 
com with so much industry another summer, but such seeds, if the seed 
is not lost, as sincerity, truth, simplicity, faith, innocence, and the 
like, and see if they wiU. not grow in this soil, even with less toil 
^d manurance, and sustain me, for surely it has not been exhausted for 
these crops." Here he is concerned not with the bean crop but with the 
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crop of men, the next generation which needs to be better than his own# 

Thoreau compares the agriculture of his own time with that of the 
ancients and finds his own time too hurried, too anxious to reap a 
largo crop materially. He thinks of how mythology and ancient jx)etry 
suggest that once husbandry was a sacred art. He laments the fact 
that in his owi day no festival, no procession, no ceremony celebrate 
the sacred practice of cultivating the earth. He says that the modern 
farmer sacrifices not to Ceres, but to Plutus, the guardian of wealth. 

With us the soil is cultivated as a means for man to gain more property, 
the landscape is deformed, husbandry is degraded, and the farmer leads 
the meanest of lives. Thus, the bean field for Thoreau is more than 
a means of making a living; it is a way of living through thinking, 
through considering man's place in tho current of history, and seeing 
how much modern man, in comparison with ancient man, has become separated 
from the virtue which comes to the man who cultivates the soil religiously. 

Chapter Q, "The Village," is the shortest chapter in Walden , Man in 
society did not interest Thoreau very much, and his attitude tov;ard 
society is much like Emerson's in ''Self-Reliance." It is interesting 
to notice with what words and images Thoreau wites of his visit to the 
village. He v/ritos, "As I walked in the woods to see the birds and 
squirrels, so I waUcod in the village to see the men and boys; instead 
of wind among the pines I heard the cart rattle," He compares the 
colony of muskrats with the village of busy men, VJhen he describes 
the main street of Concord, he Images it as a kind of viev/ing gallery, 
with the visitor having to ''run the gauntlet" between the two lines of 
observers. And hov; does he think of himself? In avoiding the lures 
of the shops, he compares himself v/ith Orpheus avoiding the sirens: 
"Sometimes I bolted suddenly, and nobody could tell my whereabouts, 
for I did not stand upon gracefulness, and never hesitated at a gap in 
the fence," We gst the image of a vri-l.d colt, unused to the restrictions 
of the town, a Thoreau quick to escape from the village that would 
tame him. In this chapter Thoreau refers to the time when he went to 
the village and was seized and put into jail (the next essay will dis- 
cuss this incident fully) : '"/Iherever a man goes, men will pursue and 

pav; him mth tliei; dirty institutions; and, if they can, constrain him 
to belong to theJr desperate odd-fellow society. ... I might have 
resisted forcibly vdth more or less effect, might have run 'amok* against 
society, but I preferred that society should run 'amok' against me, it 
being the desperate party." 

Even though Thoreau calls this chapter "The Village," he cannot stay in 
town long. At least a third of the chapter is given to his reflections 
on the walk home at night and during a storm, when eyesight can serve 
very little. He reveals how sensitive he is to nature, how he often 
finds his wa;v by sighting between two particular trees just eighteen 
inches apart or even by being able to detect with the soles of his feet 
the difference between a slight path and the open field. And these 
experiences, too, afford fodder to his thought and become emblems. He 
writes, "In our most trivial walks, we are constantly, though unconscious- 
ly, steering lilce pilots by certain well-known beacons and headlands 
and if we go be^/ond our usual course we still carry in our minds the 
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bearing of some nonf'hboring cape . • .and not. till we are completely 
lost ... do we appreciate the vastness of nature • « • Not till we 
are lost, in other words, not till we have lost the world, do we begin 
to find ourselves", "and realize where we are and the infinite extent of 
our relations.*' This last sentence summarizes very well the core of 
^^_JChoreau^ s thought. Man must free himself of the world, explore the 
pure spirit of himself, before he can know whether life is mean or 
good and how he must live. 



It may be well to examine the structure into which the chapters on 
•'Reading,*' "The Village," and "The Bean Field" fit. After "Solitude," 
Thoreau turns by way of contrast to his world again, specifically to 
his social obligations, to his duties to hospitality ("Visitors"), to 
a serviceable vocation ("The Bean Field"), to the collective community 
("The Village"), These chapters may be regarded not only as exploring 
man's basic relationships vdth the "cosmos" but as providing Thoreau 
with means of escape from the self-centered, time-bound experience of 
ordinary men. In "Reading," the link with the past is established; in 
"Sounds," the linlc vdth nature; in "Solitude," vdth the "perennial 
source of life"; in "Visitors," with men of like mind; in "The Bean 
Field," vdth both civilized and half-civilized states, and in "The 
Village," vdth the community. The paradox is that these links were 
broken for Thoreau amid the quiet desperation of the community, that 
in solitude he v/asnotso lonesome as -’i a depersonalized society, that 
only in comparative solitude could Thoreau see into the meaning of him- 
self, society, nature, and the past and sympathize idth them. However, 
the explorations vjhich lead to the establishing of these links pale 
in importance before the link which is discovered as a result of 
Thoreau* 3 longer vralks in "Ponds" and his deeper meditation on the 
meaning of Walden, for here he receives an intuition that Walden is a 
symbol of the DeitiJ', particularly of the divine image in himself, 

Walden thus- becomes a sacramental link bet^^^een man, God, and nature, 
"Baker Farm" looks to the regeneration of man in the presence of nature 
hallowed by God’s breath, and "Higher Laws" describes the form of the 
regenerate life. By way of contrast, "Brute Neighbors" gives a picture 
of the violent brute existence vjhich the regenerate man in part tran- 
scends, but v^hich, nevertheless, remains part of imin's true nature. 

This section of Walden, from "Solitude" to "Brute Neighbors," thus 
describes the process by vdiich man’s spiritual nature can rule and 
hallow his purely physical, material, and social arabitions, how spiritual 
ties of the nev/ life can replace the physical ties of the old, how 
ultimately God, man, and nature are united in one spiritual continuum. 



The section of Walden extending from "Brute Neighbors*’ to the end of 
the book recapitulates the spiritual journey in terms of seasonal 
imagery. The cold of winter recalls the old life for economic necessities 
the warmth of spring, the new life for the personal and divine necessities 
The cold of vdnter requires of Thoreau that even he dedicate more time 
to the amenities of living: “to building a chimney, to plastering to 
shut himself off from nature, to gathering fuel, Li this season, visitors 
are less frequent, though distinguished; the former jjihabitants of the 
area are seen as failures, and some of the links between Thoreau and 
his fellow men seem to be. breaking down. The recluse waits., .for the 
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visitor who never comes. Nature sometimes appears desperate; the winter 
animals do not speak ii\e farjiiliar language of "Sounds," Even the Pond 
is less invitin^^, and Thoreau has to work at a scientific investigation 
of its la 7 'out to discover its spiritual meaning. These winter chapters 
indicate hov/ one ma^/' be almost forced to live for the "necessities of 
life" instead of for "life," but they also indicate with what equinimity 
such life may be faced. Structurally, the winter chapters on visitors, 
animals, the house, and the pond parallel the summer chapters on the 
same subjects and dramatize how man may react to this same universe 
in the presence of physical and spiritual hardship. Finally, in "Spring," 
the regeneration which is analyzed and described in chapters IX - XII 
is now dramatized \d.th a more poetic force: first, in the sun's symbolic 

thawing of the Pond, which originally gave Thoreau the intuition of the 
unity of man, God, and nature; then in the meditation on leaves, v/hich 
symbolically gives Thoreau an insight into the spiritual unity of 
nature as it is driven by a life force. Last, Thoreau receives the 
mystical experience to which his meditations on nature have tended, 

He is reborn to a kind of Eden-like innocence (Chapter XVIl), The 
dead vestiges of social conformity, materialism, and vanity are thrown 
off, and he rediscovers the innocent rapport with nature and God which 
man lost when he lost his innocence. In the "Conclusion," Thoreau 
defends his literary method and symbolizes once again the possibility of 
rebirth for all artists in the fable of the artist of Kouroo and for 
all society in the fable of the winged insect born out of the table made 
of apple-tree wood. 




The Influence of IJalden : Malden became the Bible for many of the leaders 

of the Labor Movement in England during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, ^lien Uilliam Butler Yeats, alone in London, saw a little 
fountain in a shop window, he was reminded of his boyhood love of 
Malden . He went home and wote the poem that started him on his way 
to fame.^ VJhen^blstoy addressed his brief message to America in 
1901 and to rediscover the greatness of our vn?iter^ it was to 

WaWen^^e daily that he was referring. Even the late French novelist, 
JJardel Proust, one of the greatest of the century, said, "I'Jhen one 
reads Walden , it seems to me,, he reads of himself, all of his deepest 
and most intimate thoughts." Mahatjna Ghandi, the great leader of the 
Indian people, used Thoreau' s principles of letting the village run 
amok against him to resist the oppression of British rule. Ghandi 's 
India, through its "self-reliance," ultimately won the right to self- 
rule. In the Southern United States, Negroes are using the same peaceful 
resistance mth which Ghandi gained Indian freedom. Using Thoreau »s 
principles and tactics, Martin Luther King and his disciples are slowly 
but surely winning their v;ay against the segregation of the Negro race 
in the South, 



F. "Civil Disobedience".: 



Our uTiderstanding of "Civil Disobedience" may be enhanced if we extend 
our previous, remarks about social, attitudes in Bnerson and Thoreau. 



^"The Lake Isles of Innisfree" 
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political approach and set out to reform the world by opening men*s 
eyes to their ovth potentialities rather than by changing social 
conditions, Thoreau felt that, because an internal moral revolution 
was actually within reach, it was a waste of energy to modify vdiat 
was only external and was subject to change through outside influences. 
•'There are a thousand hacking at the branches of evil to one who is 
striking at the root," he declared in Walden , "and it may be that he 
who bestows, the largest amount of time and money on the needy is doing 
the most by his mode of life to produce that misery which he strives 
in vain to relieve , " V'hat Thoreau opposed to the acquisitive society 
was not another kind of society but an individual life devoted to the 
search for truth in the soul and in nature. His method was to teach 
by example, whereas Emerson’s was through evangelism* Thoreau used 
his life as Emerson said the life of a great man should be used— as a 
"collyriura" (an eye-wash) to clear men’s eyes and to suggest to them 
their ovm potentialities if they would only follow the bent of their 
own geniuses. 

Thoreau withdrew from society in order to build that exemplary individual 
life. His life is a kind of conscious effort to create a historical 
exemplum which would work, like that of the epic hero in other cultures 
(cf. the Epic Form , grade 9), to stir a change in behavior. It is 
difficult to assess to what extent his withdrawal was a positive action 
taken in accordance \t±th the generative forces of life .and to what 
extent it was a denial of those forces. In "Self— Reliance, •• Ihierson 
had described society as a conspiracy against the manhood of every one 
of its members— as a joint-stock company in which the members agree, 
for the better securing of his bread to each shareholder, to surrender 
the liberty and culture of the eater. Man have interpreted Thoreau’ s 
withdrawal as his concession that the conspiracy had succeeded. He did 
grant that the life of a civilized people is, as he said, "an institution, 
in which the life of the individual is to a great extent absorbed, in 
order to preserve and perfect that of the race." To i^ithdraw then, would 
mean, on Bner son’s terms, surrender of one’s liberty and his culture 5 
but, on Thoreau’ s terms, it would simply mean taking steps to assure 
that the individual life would be absorbed to a lesser extent than is 
usual. 

In Walden . "The Bean Field, " Thoreau described the distant sounds that 
came to him while he hoed his beans or sat before his hut. One set of 
sounds he described vath unusual detachment, but with an ominous under- 
tone of irony— the sound of soldiers drilling on the village green tiro 
miles avfay. He ivrote, "I'Tien there was a military turnout of which I 
was ignorant, I have sometimes had a vague sense all the day of some 
sort of itching and disease in the horizon, as if some eruption, would 
break out there soon, until at length some more favorable puff of 
wind brought me information of the ’trainers.’ It seemed by the distant 
hum as if somebody’s bees had swarmed . , , And when the sound died 
quite away, and I knew that they had got the last drone of them all 
safely into the Middlesex hive ... I felt proud to know that the 
liberties of Massachusetts and of our fatherland were in such safe 
keeping." But v:hen he went to the village and saw soldiers drilling 
to go and.^ight the Mexican War, he was shocked. Soon thereafter . 
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occurred the faiaous incident that landed him in jail for a night* In 
’■The Village," Tlioreau says this incident occurred ’’near the end of 
the first summer'-; actually, it was in July of the second summer, l6ko» 

The confusion arises from the fact that Thoreau, in Walden, compressed 
the life of two years into the framework of a year's time. The VJalden 
account was published some nine years after the event. 

In "Civil Disobedience," which was delivered as a lecture within about 
eighteen months of the event, Thoreau is even less defini-^e about the 
time. He says merely, "Some years ago, the State met me in behalf of 
..^jthe church, and commanded me to pay a certain sum — and then, a 

few lines later, "I have paid no poll-tax for six years. I was put into 
a jail once on this account, for one night." Thoreau was not vrriting 
for the historians; the time was of little consequence to him. VJhat 
was important was the meaning the incident had, for him and for America. 
Nor was it important, though Thoreau voiced some indignation over it, 
that someone interfered by paying- ills tax, so that he was released the 
next morning i what was important was that he could go pick huckle- 
berries, as he had originally planned, with his immortal soul, as well 
as his boot sole, in good repair. 

Thoreau' s "stirring up a hornet's nest" or "making a mountain out of a 
molehill’' was not the result of "cussedness" or petulance; it was his 
way of using his life as an example to open men's eyes, an action required 
by his moral principles. Since his goal was to perfect his ovm soul, 
he felt that he must demonstrate that he was free of evil within by 
being certain that he sanctioned no evil outside himself. Such support 
v/as being given to the evil institution of slavery, Thoreau believed, 
by any person x^ho in any way supported the governments of 14assachusetts 
and the United States. For it was the United States whose Constitution 
sanctioned the existence of slavery and which V7as even then waging an 
unjust war against Mexico, and it was the government of tiassachusetts 
which, by its membership in the Union, supported the Constitution and^ 
which was about to send its troops to support this war for the extention 
of slavery. Thoreau took it as his moral duty to refuse obedience to 
a government whose acts were unjust x^rhen measured by the higher law. 

This was the occasion that prompted him to interrupt his composing of 
Walden to thinlc through and express his convictions about man’s relations 
with the state in the essay, "The Duty of Civil Disobedience." 

Taken by itself, Thoreau’ s "Civil Disobedience" is an astonishing per- 
formance, The Yankee transcendentalist seems suddenly turned into a 
philosophical anarchist. At the beginning, he accepts Jefferson's 
motto, "That government is best which governs least," and pursues it 
to its logical and, to him, desirable conclusion: "That government is 

best which governs not at all." Then he writes, "l-Jhen men are prepared 
for it, that is the kind of government which they vrill have." Thoreau 's 
statement is, in fact, no more than transcendental indixridualism trans- 
lated into politics, with all the easy compromises svrept away. Its 
sources run straight back to eight eenth-centxnry liberalism, with its 
doctrine of the minimized state— a state that must reduce its coercive 
sovereignity to the extent that the laws of society fxinction without 
impediment. For Thoreau, the nub of the matter is in his statement. 
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bsGt but an expedient.'* An expedient is a suitable 



"Governnient 

means to a.i end; it serves (frequently in lieu of anything better) to 
accomplish a given result. If government is merely an expedient, then 
there is no guarantee that the means is honorable or equitable, nor 
is there any assurance that the desired end is good — that is, moral. 

To Thoreau,both the means and the end are evil. The means ±s the 
imperialistic war against Mexico; the ends are the seizure of territory 
and the extension of slavery into territories which had been proclaimed 
free. 



Thoreau goes on to make the point that the expediency of government is 
executed through ma,jority rule. It is particularly an outrage to his 
reason and his sense of justice that, in people's minds, majority rule 
is some kind of ikon with a halo around it, as though it had the sanction 
of divine authority in perpetuity. The majority, he says, can rule only 
because they are the strongest; and such rule cannot be based on justice, 
for a majority decision represents a compromise among the majority, 
which decision may have been corrupted by evil influence or self- 
interest or mere chance. The British political philosopher William 
Godwin had ^^ritten in Political Justice . "The pretense of collective 
wisdom is the most palpable of all impostures," Thoreau may not have 
read Godwin, but he certainly holds the same view. He vrould also have 
agreed v^ith Godwin's plea, "Give us equality and justice • , , Suffer 
us to follow v/ithout restraint the dictates of our oim judgment, and to 
change our forms of social order as fast as we improve the dictates of 
our judgment." Neither thinker believes in an abstract state, society, 
or nation — only the individuals that compose them. Political expediency 
and the law of morality frequently clash; in such an event, it is the 
duty of the individual citizen to follow the higher law. 

Having called attention to the practical and moral limitations of 
expediency in government, Thoreau documents them with several instances. 
His examples are not specific, local examples involving his neighbors, 
but general situations which he expects each listener or reader to 
test in the light of his own experience. He writes, "The law makes 
even the well-disposed daily agents of injustice," And on the follow- 
ing page, "The mass of men serve the State, not as men mainly, but as 
machines, mth their bodies. In most cases there is no free exercise 
whatever of the judgment or of the moral sense" (page 223, Signet 
edition). He is thinking of the soldier being sent to fight in Mexico 
(whether or not he believes in the cause), of the ordinary citizen in 
his daily life, of the government clerk or administrative assistant or 
customs official. "Others," Thoreau continues, "as most legislators, 
politicians, laxvyers, ministers, and officeholders, serve the state 
chiefly with their heads; and as they rarely make any moral distinctions, 
they are as likely to serve the devil, without intending it, as God . . . . 
A very few, as heroes, patriots, martyrs, reformers in the good sense, 
and I-5EN, serve the State with their consciences also, and so necessarily 
resist it for the most part; and they are commonly treated by it as 
enemies. A vase man v;ill only be useful as a man." 

Hovr does it become a man, Thoreau asks, to behave toward such a govern- 
ment — a government with such limited and ignoble aims and means and 
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servants? He answers, "I cannot for an j.nstant recognize that political 
organization as itiy goverraient, which is also the slave's government. 

V^hen a sixth of the population of a nation which has undertaken to be 
the refuge of liberty are slaves, and when a whole country is unjustly 
overrun and conquered by a foreign army, I think that it is not too 
soon for honest men to rebel and revolutionize. What makes this duty 
more urgent is the fact that the country so over-run is not our own, 
but ours is the invading army." As an honest man, Thoreau feels that 
the time has come when the American people must face up to the biblical 
injunction against self-interest or complacency: "he who would save 

his life, shall lose it." As he put it, "This people must cease to 
hold slaves, and to make war on Mexico, though it cost them their 
existence as a people." On the subject of reform, he takes the position 
that it is the duty of the government, not of individual men, to change 
the state of things. But the men in government, standing completely 
within the law, never really behold it. They have no basis in the^ 
world at large from which to function as reformers. Among the citizenry, 
there is opposition to reform because men of influence have a greater 
interest in commerce and agriculture than in humanity. In addition, 
change is slow for two reasons: first, improvement is slow because 

the few are nob materially wiser than the many (the ruling majority); 
second, the methods available to the citizenry for changing the law 
of the land, through the ballot box and constitutional amentoent, 
are too cumbersome and unsure. As he put it, "As for adopting the 
ways which the state has provided for remedying the evil, I know not 
of such ways. They take too much time, and a man's life will be gone. 

I have other affairs to attend to," When he says, "I know not of such 
ways," Thoreau does not mean he is ignorant of them, but that, under 
the circumstances, he can not resort to them. The way provided in the 
Constitution is through an amendment requiring ratification by three- 
fourths of the states, and the numerical balance between slave and 
free states at the time vxas exactly even. 

With respect to his own obligations as a reformer, Thoreau declares it 
is his right to live his am. life according to his principles. He 
will not compromise v/ith his conscience, VJhen the law applies the 
principle of coercion and puts him in jail, he counters with the 
principle of passive resistance. On the right to deny that the 
existing evil is his responsibility, he speaks cut boldly. He could 
have softened the blow and appeared much less pugnacious; but, individu- 
alist that he is, he leads with his chin: "it is not man's duty, as 

a matter of course, to devote himself to the eradications of any, even 
the most enormous wrong; he may still properly have other concerns to 
engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash his hands of it, and 
if he gives it no thought longer, not to give it practically his support. 
If I devote myself to other pursuits and contemplations, I must first 
see that I do not pursue them sitting upon another man's shoulders, I 
must get off him first, that he may pursue his contemplations too," 

He is still on the same theme two pages later (p. 229)-- -the theme that 
it is a man's business first of all to live his life v/ell, and then 
to make sure that nothing in his life gives support or sanction to any 
wrong outside it. He writes, "I came into this world not chiefly to 
make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, be it good or 
bad, A man has not everything to do, but something; and because he 
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cannot do everjd:.hinfj, it is not necessary that he should do something 
xvrong* '* 

Thoreau felt that to take a moral stand, as he did, was the strongest 
and most effective action an individual could take* He expressed his 
belief in moral force graphically when he equated the force of one 
honest man to that of a thousand unspecified men: "I know , , . that 
if one thousand, if one hundred, if ten men, whom I could name, — 
ten honest men only,«-aye if one HONEST man, in this state of Massa- 
chusetts, ceasing ^ hold slaves , were actually to withdraw from this 
copartnership, it wou3.d be the abolition of slavery in America. For 
it matters not how small the beginning may seem to be 5 w^^at is once 
well done is done forever" (p. 230 ). 

Thoreau is concerned with the same thoughts in the closing paragraphs 
of the essa 3 r, v/here he is speaking of the legislator, the Constitution, 
and a hoped-for better government. There, in speaking of the legislator, 
he uses the great Ijr-admired Webster as an example. Having paid tribute 
to his admirable qualities, Thoreau points out some of Webster* s 
limitations; his true quality is not wisdom, but prudence; his truth 
is lawyer’s truth, which is not really truth but a consistent expediency. 
And Thoreau is asking in effect, "I'Jhat about the conscience of the 
legislator who holds it his highest moral obligation to defend a 
Constitution that sanctions slavery?" And he quotes Webster’s equivocal 
stand on slavery, of which we shall give but one short sentence: 

"Because it was part of the original compact . , , let it stand," (Perhaps 
we should point out, parenthetically, that the Constitution nowhere 
mentioned the institution of slavery. It recognized it in two ways; 
first, it gave to Congress the power to end the importation of slaves, 
and the Congress did end it at its first opportunity, in 1808, And 
the Constitution recognized slavery in allowing three-fifths of the 
slaves, referred to anonymously as "all other persons," to be counted 
as free men for the purpose of representative apportionment. This 
provision, obviously, gave the slave states a political, in addition 
to an economic, interest in the protection and extension of slavery,) 

Now to return to principles: 

With respect to his hope for a better government, Thoreau says, in the 
closing paragraph, that the authority of government is still impure; 
to be strictly just, it must have the sanction and consent of the 
governed. The "consent of the governed" is the language of the 
Declaration of Independence, not of the Constituion, Since the 
government has assumed authority over him to which he has not given 
consent Thoreau feels he has the right to question whether it is the 
best possible, whether it is worthy of or has a right to a man’s total 
allegiance : 

Is a democracy, as we know it, the last improvement possible 
in government? Is it not possible to take a step further 
towards recognizing and organizing the rights of man? There 
will never be a really free and enlightened State until the 
State comes to recognize the individual as a higher and 
independent., power, from which all its own power and authority 
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are derived • . . I please nsyself with imagining a State 
at last which can afford to be just to all men, and to 
treat the individual with respect as a neighbor; which 
even would not think it inconsistent with its own repose, 
if a few were to live aloof from it, not meddling with 
it, not embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties 
of neighbors and fellow-men. A state which bore this kind 
of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as it ripened, would 
prepare the way for a still more perfect and glorious 
state, which also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere 
seen. 

On two later occasions Thoreau was provoked to speak out on the subject 
of slavery. 'Civil Disobedience "is the statement of a young man, a 
political novice. The night he spent in Concord jail was very near 
to his twenty-ninth birthday; he was thirty when he delivered the 
lecture; he was thirty-two when the essay was published in an ephermeral 
periodical that folded after the first issue. Neither the lecture nor 
the published essay created any stir at the time. That was in 1849. 

In 1850, Congress revised the Missouri compromise of 1820, making it 
much easier for a slave owner to retrieve his run-away slave and open- 
ing up free areas within the Louisiana Territory to slavery on an 
optional basis. The following year, in 1851, there was a fugitive 
slave case in Boston that attracted national attention. Thoreau, whose 
home had long been a regular station of the xmderground railway and 
who had personally, helped more than one escaped slave to freedom in 
Canada, was incensed. IIe''prepaTed--a~speech- and went to an anti-slavery 
meeting at which Emerson spoke, but he was not given an opportunity to 

‘speak. In 1854> Congress repealed both Missouri Compromises and passed 

the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, which opened up all western territories to 
slavery on the basis of "squatter sovereignity, " The day after the 
bill became law, an escaped Negro slave, Anthony Bums, who had been 
living and working in Boston for two years, was arrested by the police 
and claimed as his property by a Virginia slaveowner. Despite vehement 
protest meetings and mob violence organized by the abolitionists, despite 
the lack of legal evidence or identification, and despite f&,ssachusetts 
law to the contrary, the governor of the state and the mayor of the city 
^'sat on their hands" and allowed Bums to be illegally detained and then 
returned to slavery. 

Thoreau prepared another speech, "Slavery In Massachusetts," and this 
one he delivered at the Anti-Slavery Convention in Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, on July 4, 1854* He spoke out vehemently against the in- 
justice in the case, against the failure to protect human rights ("The 
governor could at least have resigned himself into fame," he said.), and 
against the inadequacy of the laws to protect the individual. As always, 
Thoreau vjas motivated by principle, and principle gave his words con- 
viction. Of the governor he said, "VJhat I am concerned to know is 
that that man*s influence and authority were on the side of the slave- 
holder, and not of the slave — of the guilty, and not of the innocent— 
of injustice, and not of justice." He recalled the events of three 
years before with drana,tic irony; "Three years ago, just a week after 
the authorities of Boston assembled to carry back a perfectly innocent 
man, the. .iiThabdtants.x)X.-CQncDrd..caused..the „bells to he. rung and the 
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cannons to be fired, to celebrate their liberty /Jn connnemoration of the 
battles of Concord and Lexington7. As if those three millions had fought 
for the right to be free themselves, but to hold in slavery three million 
others . . • But now we have half buried that old shame under a new 
one." His last few sentences expressed quietly his bitter resignation 
to man’s shame: "Slavery and servility have produced no sweet-scented 

flower annually, for they have no real life. We do not complain that 
they live, but that they do not get buried." This speech is only a 
little shoi»ter than "Civil Disobedience," 

Five years later, on October 30, 1859, Thoreau hastily called his 
neighbors together in the church vestry in Concord and delivered "A 
Plea for Captain John Brown." While he spoke, Brown lay nearby in 
prison, under sentence of death for the attempted slave insurrection 
at Harper's Ferry, Virginia. Thoreau *s address was a eulogy to the 
honor of a brave man who had not waited until he himself was a majority 
of one or until he was molested in his own person or property, "I do 
not wish to force my thoughts upon you," Thoreau said, "but I feel 
forced myself ... It costs us nothing to be just." Toward the end 
of the speech, he seemed to address the world at large: "I am here to 

plead his* cause with you. I plead not for his life, but for his 
character — for his immortal life— and so it becomes your cause, wholly," 
Thoreau 's statements about government have the same flavor as those of 
eleven years earlier: "The only governiaent that I recognize ... is 

that power that established justice in the world." 

Leaves of G’^^ass : 

1. Whitman's Poetry: Whitman as Stylist and Artist, 

One of the defining characteristics of Whitman's art is his concrete 
handling of words, the expression of his belief that words, to have 
meaning, must refer to and name concrete objects and real experiences. 
Section 8 of 'Bong of Itself" contains a good example of this naming : 

"The blab of the pave, tires of carts, sluff of boot- 
soles, talk of the promenaders. 

The heavy omnibus, the driver with his inten*ogating 
thumb, the clank of the shod horses on the granite floor. 

The snow-sleights, clinking, shouted jokes, pelts of 
snow-balls. 

The hurrahs for popular favorites, the fury of rous'd 
mobs—" 

We can find literally hundreds of such catalogues in Leaves of 
Grass . Whitman believed that living speech could come to man only 
through his absorption into the life surrounding him, that man must 
learn that the final decisions about language are not made by 
dictionary makers but "by the masses, people nearest the concrete, 
having most to do with the actual land and sea»(cf, the 9th grade 
Dialects unit). Slang he came to think of as a kind of indii*©ction 
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in language, "the power to embody in a vibrant word or phrase the 
deep silent mysterious never to be exandned, never to be told quality 
of life itself." VJhen he tried to malce his meaning plain by giving 
examples of the way in which many "of the oldest and solidest words 
we use, were originally generated from the daring and licensed use 
of slang," he shov/ed that what he was really thinking of was something 
very like Emerson's first proposition about language — ^that words are 
signs of natural facts."^ He went further and also embraced Einerson's 
idea that natural facts are symbols of spiritual facts. 

His fondness for concrete, common words led him to write great catalogues 
in his poems as part of an effort to create overtones which would give 
a kind of divinity or universality to the things which he named. Thus, 
his catalogues serve to pose the question which he often asked: "If 

the spiritual is not behind the material, to what purpose is the 
material?" Some readers, reading the catalogues literally or not read- 
ing enough of them to see what they are doing, have become fatigued- 
have failed to capture their merging action or to feel the aura that 
hovers over the best of them. Such readers miss the boat. Whitman's 
catalogues are not mere lists; the words are chosen with great care 
to evoke certain objects, attitudes, or ideas. 

Whitman's lines or sentences also distinguish his ai*t. As you read 
his poems, you will find some of his sentences extending more than a 
page. "In Song of Itself y for example, section 15 is composed of one 
rather typical sentence which extends for almost three pages. In this 
one sentence, an enumeration of specific examples piles up until we 
reach the final clause, a general statement which cements all of the 
examples together, unifying the thought of the entire section. In 
some of his poems, notably in "Pioneers I 0 Pioneers!" Whitman uses 
the compound sentence to "represent the spirit of democracy," These 
sentences are combinations of many independent clauses, each treating 
a single subject but all showing the equality of each subject by the 
placing of each in an independent clause. No subject is subordinated 
to another because all are of equal \<orth. VJhitman's "ethos" bears 
a relationship to his philosophy, F. 0. Matthiessen claims, in The 
American Renaissance , that the tone of Whitman's poems is oratorical, 
that Whitman had thought of becoming a wandering orator to spread his 
gospel and to make his living, as Emerson did, as a lecturer. VJhitman, 
he claims, always had in mind his audience — and a very large audience 
he thought it to be. The tone of his poetry is that of a man talking 
to men. Clearly, Whitnan could not use traditional verse forms, with 
their restrictions on freedom and flexibility, to simulate the quality 
of a man talking to men, ]>fe,tthiessen also believes that Whitman's love 
of opera found its expression in the tone of hi.s poetry. Ih his verse 
we find not the spirit of the aria but that of the large, "easily 
written, loose-f anger’d chords" which Whitman admired. In V/hitman's 
art, one finds also a good deal of the Biblical, the Hebrew chants and 
the Psalms. Although Whitman did not sustain the dignity of language 
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to be found in these Hebrew songs, his line lengths, parallelisms, and 
repetitions echo the ancient Hebrew prophets and singers (cf. 7th Grade, 
"Hebrew Religious Narrative" and 10th Grade, "Nature"). Whitman *s 
stylistic mannerisms are individual in other ways which are not so 
obvious. Critics have said that he was the first American poet to 
break through the restrictive barriers of the iambic beatj his rhythms 
are nat^al echoes of the rhythms in nature. One of his major sources 

^ this respect is the sea, the primal rhythmic source 
which he sought; 

These, these 0 sea, all these I*d gladly barter, 

Would you the undulation of one wave, its trick to me transfer. 

Or breathe one breath of yours upon my verse. 

And leave its odor there. 



Whitman resembles Thoreau who, with no real knowledge of musical 
technique, found his inspiration in his physical response to natural 
harmonies. Whitman »s verses are the liquid, billowy waves—always 
rising ^d falling, at times s-nny and smooth, perhaps wild with storm, 

^ dynamic, always moving, always alike in their nature as the 
rolling waves but scarcely any two exactly alike in size, never having 
the sense of something finished and fixed but always suggesting some- 
tnlng to come. Whitman also found his rhythms in the rhythm of the 
P jysical occupations of people— men and women, the carpenter, the 
seamstress, and so forth. He felt that the restrictions of conventional 
verse form could not fit the modern themes, the enlargement of people's 
experiences, the advance of science, the new facts of industry; for 
these he felt he had to resume that "other medium of expressions, more 
flexible, more eligible, soaring to the freer, vast, diviner heaven of 
prose." To give his art a flexibility and largeness of freedom approp- 
riate to the vast geographical area which composes the United States 
and to the large themes emerging from his consciousness. Whitman in- 
vented a style, commonly called free verse, which has been imitated by 
many poets since his time and which is widely used now. 

Wl^tman's ^ges are sharply visual. His poetiy is liberally filled 
with such images, scene after scene coming out from his lines to catch 
our attention and to make us aware of the beauty and force of his 
writing. look a "This Compost" (p, 294) and see how sharp the images 



Behold this compost I behold it welll 

Perhaps every mite has once form'd part of a sick person — ^vet 
behold ! 

The grass of spring covers the prairies. 

The bean bursts noiselessly through the mould in the garden. 
The delicate spear of the onion pierces upward. 

The apple-buds cluster together on the apple-branches. 

The resurrection of the wheat appears with pale visage out 
of its graves. 

The tinge awakes over the willow— tree and the mulberry— tree. 
The he-birds carol mornings and evenings while the she-birds 
sit on their nests. 
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The young of poultry break through the hatch’d eggs. 

The new-born of animals appear, the calf is dropt from the cow, 
the colt from the mare. 

Out of its little hill faithfully rise the potato’s dark green 
leaves. 

Cut of its hill rises the yellow maize-stalk, the lilac bloom 
in the dooryards. 

The summer growth is innocent and disdainful above all those 
strata of sour dead. 

Everyone acquainted with rural life sees the spring images clearly, 
and yet the assembling of this series of common Images gives rise to 
an overtone— the feeling of freshness, color, rebirth, hope, and 
promise of abundance and goodness. In his ovai way. Whitman succeeds 
by using this series of images to give visible and sensible proof 
of Emerson's repeated statement that natural phenomena are repre- 
sentations of spiritual facts. VJe see each of these images separately 
as they are enumerated j we feel them collect ivelyj intuitively, we 
recognize their spiritual rightness. 

We might look at a shorter poem in which Whitman has created what is 

really a single image— at least a single picture made from the several 
merging images : 

A line in long array where they wind betwixt green island. 

They take a serpentine course, their arms flash in the sun— 
hark to the musical clank. 

Behold the silvery river, in it the splashing horses loitering 
stop to drink. 

Behold the brown-faced men, each group, each person a picture, 
the negligent rest on the saddles. 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are iust entering 
the ford— while, ® 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white 

The guidon flags flutter gayly in the wind. 

("Cavalry Crossing A Ford," p. 246) 

The tableau is almost purely visual — only the "musical clank" and the 
"splashing horses" vdth their sounds break the complete silence of 

scene. The iiriagery, the single view, is characteristic of much 
of Whitman's art. 

2. Poems of 1855: "Song of Itself". 

"Song of Itself" is a very long poem, a difficult poem to understand. 

Few crj.tics have been able to find any organic structure in it; it 
seems to have none of the wholeness to be found in "VJhen Lilacs Last 
on the Doorj: cd Bloom'd," "Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking," or 
''Crossing Brooklsgi Ferry." Certain easily identified themes run through 

it, but even these are not altogether sustained or integrated, except 
incidentally. o ^ 

The first theme concerns the I, the Walt Whitman center of the poem* The 
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poem is called "Song of I-fy-self," after all, because the poet uses it 
to celebrate himself: 

I celebrate nyself, and sing syself , 

And what I assume, you shall assume. 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you* 

These lines suggest the sense of political equality between men 
which is part of the idealism of early America, but they also suggest 
the unity of life, the Emersonian microcosm-in-the-macrocosm of the 
Over-Soul. 

The central VJhitman, the I, is celebrated again and again: 

Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son. 

Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking, and breeding. 

No sentimentalist, no stander above men and women or apart 
from them. 

No more modest than immodest. Unscrew the locks from the doors. 
Unscrew the doors themselves from their jams! 

Whoever degrades another degrades me. 

And whatever is done or said returns at last to me, 

(Section 24, p« 6?) 

Some readers have been abashed by the supreme egotism of Whitman *s 
declarations, but anyone who knows Emerson's work is aware that 
these assertions are not expressions of personal egotism. They 
are rather part of the romantic, optimistic, idealistic spirit of 
the times. They are also a demonstration of the principle of the 
unity of men in the Over-Soul. This spirit is especially echoed 
in two other lines of this section: 

I speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign of democracy. 

By God! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the same terms. 

Whitman's "I" is a cosmic being — it examines all aspects of life, 
all men, all parts of nature. It penetrates through the surface 
or outward manifestations of life, seeking to know life in its 
fullness as Thoreau sought to know his private vrorld, to get at 
the heart of essential unity of life. In "Song of %self" we find 
such diverse claims of identity as the follovjiiig: 

"I understand the large hearts of heroes" 

”I am an old artillerist" 

"I am the mashed fireman with breast-bone broken" 

"I know t^at I have the best of time and space, and was 
never measured and never will be measured." 

"I am the teacher of athletes 
"I^jy face rubs the hunter's blanket" 

"I hear and behold God in every object; 

Whitman is the "I" finding himself, knowing all these of whom he 
speaks, because he and they are both men and are therefore the same. 
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If \je are to believe b’hitman*s catalogues, he knew men and women of 
all kinds and saw in 'ohem the essential unity of man. In **Song 
of Itself" one finds the boatman, the clam-diggers, the trapper, 
the runaway slave, the handsome widow, the butcher-boy, the black- 
smiths, the negro drayman, the pure contralto, the carpenter, the 
pilot, the lunatic, the printer, the drunkard, the quadroon girl, 
the machinist, the half-breed, the marksman, the immigrant, the 
Wolverine, the squaw, the connoisseur, the deck-hands, the one- 
year wife, the Yankee girl, the paving-man, the canal boy, the 
conductor, the drover and peddler, the opium-eater, the prostitute, 
the President, the fare-collector, and the Missourian. Whitman’s 
ease of language suggests that he circulated easily and freely 
among all kinds of people, that he took the time to observe people— 
to find the pure spirit of the Over-Soul shining through them; 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand 
God not in the least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than 
myself. 

He observes the principle, but he finds it impossible to explain. 
(These lines should comfoit those V7ho had trouble under- 

standing Emerson’s essay on the Over-Soul.) 

A brief comparison with Pope may be instructive. While Pope said, 

"The proper study of mankind is man" and sair man as a knowable 
element in the universe-machine. Whitman suggested that the proper 
study of mankind is man and saw a different man, "man" without 
limit. "Song of M^jrself," examining "Whitman" as a representative 
of man, compares all of the "unlimited" ^ man with the seemingly 
infinite scope of the external world; 

"Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part 
and tag of me is a miracle." 

(Page 68) 

"I am afoot with ny vision." 

(Page 74) 

"I know I am solid and sound. 

To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow. 

All are written to me, and I must get what the writing means." 

(Page 64) 

"Song of Itself" seems to lack structuire. Several themes are given; 
the poet plays on one and then another, returns to the first, advances 
to a third, interweaving them all. Perhaps the poet attempts to in- 
clude too many parts, to use too many illustrations of his themes, 
and is unable to discipline them into an organic work. Perhaps he 
attempts to work on too large a scale; yet, hu.3 subject is a large 
one. His charity r::od sense of te}'.ao-;''»'es3, of brotherly love, of 
man and nature " c y ie’ir'nens of whot F.^^rson called the spiritual 
fact come cu pige Section c (Signet edition), where the 

first ten .;.l'ies eiAgjoy tae grass as a syfool of the unity and 
universality of life. This symbol accounts for the title of leaves 
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of Grass . VJhen one aU men~aU identical 

like every other blade; so bhi.niM . ^ 5 he initiates 

in snirit, dignity, and value. In eectxon x, xx.. 

Se S^of this symbol with these, lanes: 

HI lean and loaf at my ease observing a spear of summer 
grsiss J ’* 

Then he follows it with j form'd from this soil, 

"Ify tongue, every atom of my blooa, lorm u 

this air." 

In these two lines, 

of his poem, ter is a substance (spirit) 

men and I are composed °f ourselves spiritually, 
and have the same potentiality to enlarge ourse 

Di Section 4, lihitman says, after observing himself and men, 

HI have no mocking or arguments, I witness and wait." 

The thou^ is reaffirmed in the final lines of Section 5 

Htad I knew the spirit of God "^rthe 

that all men ever born are also ny brothers, ana u 

women my sisters and lovers. 

And that a kelson of the creation is lo^, 

And limitless a« ^^s them. 

And brown ants in the litti stones, elder, 

tad mossy scabs cf the worm fence, heap'd stones, exa , 

mullein, and poke-weed." 

Di this passage. Whitman eventually includes all nature as the One. 

s -ris 

Section 17 summarizes his first statements thus . 

These are really the thoughts of aU men in all ages and 
If ttay are not yours as much as mine they are nothing. 

If Th^ *a^e"of?l; riddle and the untying of the riddle 
If t5 S: as close as they are distant they are 

Thl^°i?toe grass that grows wherever the land is and the 
Thi^is the^oonmon air that bathes the globe, 
ta the next several -ecticns mt^ ™ 

He shows death as eq^l ^ the sea, 

equal in goodness to the soul. He makes an .invooaix 
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the earth, and the heavens, the content of man. He looks upon the 
present as the same as the past# (rimerson’s idea of ’’History** is 
reflected here*) 3n Section 24^ he again celebrates himself, saying, 

’’Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever I 
touch or am touched from,” 

In Section 25, he speaks of the miracles of man, the same ideas that 
Emerson proposed in his ‘’Divinity School Address*” He gives many 
examples of the miraculous in man and in natural life* Then he 
again becomes the observer of common life, tossing at the reader 
example after example of the actions of man and nature, asserting 
the dignity and worth of all. 

Section Zj4 begins a new theme, the theme of launchiig forward into the 
Unknown: 

”VJhat is knovjn, I strip av/ay, 

I launch all men and women forward with me into the Unknown*” 

The poet who expresses himself here is the poet of morning, the 
poet of vitality, the poet of creation — ^the poet who engages with 
life optimistically and believes that v/hat he observes and con- 
cludes all men should observe and conclude: 

I open my scuttle at night and see the star-sprinkled systems. 
And all I see multiplied as high as I can cipher, edge but 
the rim of the farther systems. 

Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding. 

Outward and outward and forever outward. 

Section 46 carries on this same forvra.rd-looking spirit, inviting 
all men to share in the mystical experience: 

And I said to ny spirit, ’’When we become the unfolders of 
those orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything 
in them, shall we be filled and satisfied then?” 

And my spirit said, ”No, we but level that lift to pass 
and continue beyond.” 

"Song of J<5rself” ends by continuing in this optimistic strain, 
confidently expressing faith that man will ever be the seeker to 
know himself and his universe better and to be one with it, whether 
we call it God, Nature, or the Over-Soul, 

1 

3* Poems of I860; 



Whitman’s ’’Song of ^^^self” insists that he is ’’representative” rather 
than unique, an individual speaking for all individuals. There is 



iThe ideas of this section and some of the other Whitman sections are 
largely derived from R. W. B. Lewis, ’’Reading Walt Whitman,” Reports and 
§£ ff9 . hes^ of ^ S|venth C^pnference on the Teaching of English. Ifester of 
Arts in Teaching Program, Yale University, 1961, ^ 
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n'. ss 

?»as SuisSF xjT^rs 

lirsr^Se^S thfeditSf^f the 

Rivulets," with its suseestlnn p group title "Autumn 

I Ebb'd with the Ocean of Ufe" (p mf P°wers. "As 

to illustrate "the other WMtL„ u’r- i’ chosen 

Drift" poeS of I860. ^^^st appeared with the "Sea 

ZlTt Forth" merely 

Of the stanzas (or paraeranhs aspect. Each 

svntactlcai n«i*+ P^y^graphs or parts) is composed of a single 

characteristic struct^fr^i?)!^''® sentence-stanza is Whitman's 
stanzas tend to g^^vf Scre“^liv ILltl P»-°ef«=ses the sentenoe- 

of lines on the ^gl “'“‘>er 

Which has only three lina«= is stanza four, 

three and the eighteen-line <?pr>+^ 'the eight-line sentence-stanza 
the poem. TL^SceptloH^ concludes 

looking more closelyf but still^at'^on? illuminating— for, 

aspect, we see not so m.oh I I ^ mechanical syntactical 

increasing size and length u^terrupted progress of 

however, the impulse toward alternation in which, 

some extent, even for individual ^iommant. This holds true, to 

Thus, the construction of the first at^ 5? stanzas, 

in each of the first four stanzas* a rh^v,^^ reflected, or repeated, 
to longer to still longer and bade tf^ movement from shorter 

sentence and paragraph structures tn again. An analysis of 

laid out in the tenth-grade unit on the according to the principles 
of discourse may brquSfLwni 

Sentence and PakgraS Ohll^l f? Rhetoric of the 

lines; ^^^agraph;. Observe the movement in the first four 



There was a child went forth every day. 

And th^t o5LfbecLeVS''o?'^^ fof 

part of the day, ^ ^ certain 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

we could call this a f ^ ^ “chanioal side, 

stretching and shrinkinc We retracting or of 

simple artistiy ^USt^ in fS! °f the deceptively 

embodies the shrinking movement is rhetoric: the line that 

stretching . The^^rback acc^tuated by the word 

^And that object becle p^t “ hS^?or ! line, 

cuac pare Ox nim for a day or a certain part of 
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the day,** to a short line which nonetheless expresses the greatest 
spread of time. "Many years or stretching cycles of years" are thus 
asserted in the moment of shrinking; the stretching impulse is 
what finally triumphs and defines the form and content and meaning 
of the poem. Vlhitman thus creates a kind of tension between syntax 
and meaning, between form and content, which enriches the reader's 
experience of the poem. 

Mechanical considerations lead one easily enough from the external 
form of the poem to the experience the poet is trying to define. The 
poem concerns stretching and shrinking, the rise and fall of psychic 
energy that for Whitman was so much at the center of his experience, 

^d hence of his poetry. In this poem, as in all those of 1855, the 
impulse to enlarge, to stretch, to grow is in command. If one looks 
even superficially at the language he first notices all of the images 
of things just bom or beginning to grow: "lilacs. lambs. • • 

litter, • , foal. , . calf. . . brood. . . plants. . • sprouts. . . 
blossoms. • , fruits"; he notes the progress of the year from "third- 
month" to "fourth-month" to "fifth-month.** The newly bom and grow- 
ing things in nature are paralleled by the main human figure, the 
child freshly arrived in the world and setting forth on his own 
career of beginning and developing and blossoming; they are the 
means of the child's forvrard motion into his world. 

The most evocative word of the poem is the v;ord Forth in the title 
and the first line. The key word is the oft-repeated word becomes . 

The child becomes what he looks upon, and it becomes a part of him; 
thus, the poem is about growth as a process of becoining. After 
meeting the elements of nature, the child goes on to meet and become 
human elements— his schoolmistress, his school mates, his parents, 
the men and women he sees flashing by in the streets: "If they are 

not flashes and specks what are they?" Finally he meets and becomes 
the world at large— the streets, the entire village, the waves of 
the sea, the clouds in the sky, the horizon's edge: ''These became 

a part of that child who went forth eveiy day, and who now goes, and 
will always go forth every day." 

"It is, • . not the child alone that comes into being; "The outside worlc 
undergoes the same process through the medium of the third element 
that become^ , namely, the poem itself. *'^ The poem assembles elements 
of the outside world by various devices: by associating the similar; 

by letting the specific represent the universal; by enclosing a variety 
withu) a s^gle grammatical unit (as in sentence-stanza three); by 
the inclusive effect of the phrase "become pairt of him"; and by a 
subtly modulated rhythm. This is the morning mood of the early 
Whitman. By I860, a change has set in, v/ith results that we can 
readily observe by examining I Ebb'd With the Ocean of Life'* 

(p. 214). 

*'As I Ebb'd'* is almost twice as long as the "Child Went Forth" and 



1 



Lewis, 



p. 60. 
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more complex and difficult. Clearly enough, this poem deals with 
the Whitman of ebb , the decline of the day and year. The poet is 
found 'musing late in the autumn day." The images of sprouting and 
blossoming and coming to fruition that we saw in the last poem give 
way, and in their place we find, in the last half of Bart 1, 

Chaff, straw, splinters of vrood, weeds and the sea—gluten. 
Scum, scales from shining rocks, leaves of salt-lettuce, 
left by the tide. (p. 215) 



To these are added, m the sixth line of Part 2, "A few sands and 
dead leaves"; in the middle of Part 3, "a trail of drift and debris"; 
in lines eight and nine of Part 4> "loose windovrs, little corpses," 
"Froth, snowy White, and bubbles,"; and finally, "from dead lips 
the ooze exuding at last"— all images of the sterile debris of life. 
Metrically, this poem, presents a noticeable advance in the variety 

ris:lng and falling rhythms, for it is the falling 
rhj^hm that predominates. In line 5 we read, "Where the fierce old 
mother endlessly cries for her castaways"; in the last line of Part 
3, 'Breathe to me while I hold you close the secret of the murmuring 
I envy. " In each case, the falling rhythm and tonality embody the 
slide toward death which is the central theme of the poem. 



V/hitman employs, in this poem, a seemingly simple yet crucial gram- 
matical device; to miss it is to miss the center of the poem. This 
device is the shift from the past tense in Part 1 ("As I Ebb’d. . . 
as I Wended. . , As I walked") to the present tense in Fhrt 2 ("As 
I v/end . . . As I list ... As I inhale"). This grammatical shift 
corresponds to the shift from the known to the unknown, from "The 
shores I know" to "the shores I know not": a shift from time to 

the tmeless. pie shift occurs close to the center of the poem. What 
sti^lates in the poet the feeling of decay and death is exactly the 
whole timeless realm of truth and reality, which, as he now realizes, 
u U ^®ver known, never «ven touched upon. He is "baffled, 

balk d, bent. , . (and) opp,ressed" because he now perceives (near 
the end 2) that he has "not understood anything, not a single 

object, and that no ever can." He }iad just identified the essential 
reapty that he had failed to grasp a few lines earlier as "the real 
Me, a real me which must be contrasted with the legendary me of "Sone 
of %self," where Whitman proclaims the perfect union of both, and 

of an possple identities. We hear the bitterness v/ith which he speaks 
of his earlier writing: 



Aware now that amid an that blab whose echoes recoil upon 
me I have not once had the least idea who or what I am. 
But that before all my arrogant poems the real Me stands 
yet untouch’d, untold, altogether unreach’d, 

Withdraiiui far, mo eking me with mock congratulatory signs 
and bows. 

With peals of distant ironical laughter at every word I 
have written. 

Pointing in silence to these songs, and then to the sand 
beneath. 
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What IS dying in the poem is Whitman »s false, arrogant identity as 
the lusty s^ger of the 1855 poems. He now realizes, he says, that 

voice of his earlier poems) is not in contact 
with the timeless world of eternal reality. The literary me, the 

disintegrating into a mass 
debris, with ooze exuding from dead lips," This is 
Whitman at his most sensitive, his most unsure, his most questioning. 
However ,the poem is saved from any suggestion of self-ploy by the 

note of the poet laughing at himself, the image of the real me 
ridiculing the decaying literary me with "mock-congratulatory signs’^ 
and bows, 'with peals of distant ironical laughter," 



Whatman treats his life, particularly his creative life as a poet, 
as life on the ebb, inescapably flowing away from his grasp. He 
says at the begging that "As I ebb'd with the ocean of life. As I 

wended. “using late in the autumn day (line 8). . . (I) was seiz'd 

by the spirit that trails in the lines underfoot." The lines are the 
meeting of sea and land— a place of merging which, in Whitman's mind, 
seems to symbolize the demarcation between becoming and being, the 
marriage of the Jointly- creative forces of sea and land. At the top 
of the next pge (p. 216), he addresses the land as his father and 

the sea as his mother (cf. the beginning of Part 4), an identification 

emphasizing the pervasive sense of the alienation of the real Me from 

genius. This feeling is intensified 
HP alienation of the poet, as child, from his symbolic parents. 

He prays to each of these parents in turn, in Parts 3 and 4, to restore 
in ham the pwer to create, to renew his poetry-making energy, "the 
secret of the murmuring I envy," 



The poem 13 that rare thing in literature, a poem of quality whose 

the^+hLaf of poetic extinction. The poem succeeds because 

tn threat of exhaustion is overcome precisely by converting the fesl- 

threatened into a poetic experience. At the lowest 
ebb. Whitman can say, in Part 4, that the gift will return, that ebb 

^‘low, that inspiration will overcome his alienation 
and exhaustion. The affirmation is convincing because the fear is 
genuine • 



ta entire group of Ifliitman's poems of I860 shows him preoccupied, some- 
times almost to the point of obsession, with thought of declining 
powe^, decay, dissolution, and death. Most of them appear in the 
section entitled •'Callus." The calamus is a small palm; perhaps all 
three of its distinctive characteristics— its long, sword-shaped leaves, 

aromatic roob-had symbolic significance 
for Whitman. Most of the "Calamus" poems will not require a great deal 

quiS^brief^^^^^^’ reason, the notes which follow will be 

"A Glimpse" (p. 124) offers the reader a glimpse of the poet in a cheap 
bar room, not back-slapping and Joking with the workmen Sid drivers, ^ 
but withdrawn in a quiet corner, enjoying the company— the mere near- 
ness and comradeship of a young friend in silence. 
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"City of Orgies" (p. I3I) carries a blatantly extravagant title vdiich 
attracts undue attention to the poem. In the "City of Orgies," Whit- 
man has come to realize that his former delight in the purely external 
and diversionary aspects of existence is not sufficient for a full 
life. Only the inner life of the heart, of the spirit, satisfies, 
and this niner life can be nourished adequately only by the love and 
comradej^hip of his fellow men, freely offered and accepted and shared, 
without petty restraint. Sexual imagery, such as we find in this poem, 

IS very common in Whitman; some of it is very bold— so much so, in 
fact, tj^t the mind balks at regarding it as having a basis in auto- 
biography, Its source could only be a highly-charged, romantic 
pagination, (Pepaps it is well that we remind ourselves that symbolic, 
'spiritual" autobiography and ordinary autobiography are rather differ- 
pt.) Though students may at times blush ^’Whitman for his unabashed 
forwardness of language, they should find nothing in him to which the 
apprpripe response is a furtive snicker. Sexual imagery in Whitman 
rpely, if evp, means sex. It usually means one of two things: friend- 

ship, a relatpnship about which he felt and expressed himself much 
more warmly than most people do, or the creative force of life, very 
irequptly the poet's own psychic energy. Remembering that sex is a 
sjmibol pll clarify many common misapprehensions about V/hitman and 
his poetry, VJhen, for instance, he writes, "City of Orgies . , , 
your frequent and swift flash of eyes offering me love. Offering me 
response to my own ^these repay me. Lovers, continual lovers, only 
ppay me," the poet is dramatizing what it is like to be sick at 
heart, pnging for the indispensable solace of the kind of love that 
exists between true comrades, but he is not himself sick in the head. 



"Whoever You Are, Holding Me Wow in Hand" (p, lli^) presents a similar 

which stands both for friendship and for the creativity 
of the poet. ^ In the poem, we find the speaker very stand-offish and 
bafflingly reluctant to reveal himself. He is determined to 
wphdraw; p will not give reasons, but he leaves the door just slightly 
ajp. He IS unsure of himself; he seems to be concerned about the 
relatpnship bepep himself and some other person. Actually, as we 
pon dipover, it is the relationship between himself and his public, 

concerned about. He is not sure that the 
^eif he has created and paraded, the poetic creed he has so confidently 
proclaimed, is either adequate or true. He does not understand him- 
seif, so, lover-like, he goes on the defensive and crawls into his 
lu reconcile himself to his own amazement by suggesting 

that the public is unable to understand hirii. It is a sad and not ve^ 
rewarding poem. ^ 



Cp.. 112 ) expresses symbolically ;Vhitman ' s 
deepest fears that his creative powers are dying away. The scented 
herbage, like the leaves, symbolizes his poems. Here they are "tomb 
leaves, body leaves growing up above me, above death," as though they 
were his epitaph. Though the sense of death pervades the poem, the 
poet works his way toward an affirmative attitude toward life. For 
the roots of his leaves are perennial; winter will not freeze them, and 

hey will emerge again. JSvei^ now, probing ^deepiy into his conscious- 
ness, he can write. 
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You faint-tinged roots, you make me think of death. 

Death is beautiful from you, (what indeed is finally 
beautiful except death and love?) 

0 I think it ivS not for life I am chanting here my chant 

of lovers, 

1 think it must be for death. 

We can be sure that it was difficult for him to accept death, and even 
more difficult to love it. Whitman no longer expressed love in terms 
of connection but in terms of separation, even the separation of death; 
he came to believe that through death he could see into the heart of 
creation and the meaning of life. ^We should perhaps remind ourselves 
that most great poets have treated love /and life itself/ in terms of 
death.) If the vision came hard, that was the sign of its reality. 

In the "Sweet Herbage" poem, he says (p. 113) that he is ready to 
make a new beginning; 

Emblematic and capricious blades I leave you, now you 
serve me not, 

I will say what I have to say by itself, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Give me your tone therefore 0 death, that I may accord 
vdth it. 

Give me yourself, for I see that you belong to me now 
above all, and are folded inseparably together, you 
love and death are. 

Nor will I allow you to balk me any more with wJiat I 
was calling life, 

"A Hand Mirror" (p, 225) is an I860 poem shifted from its chronological 
place in a later edition, "Hold it up sternly," he says; take a good 
look at yourself. V7hat he sees is all that is unwholesome and putrid 
about an ever-decaying body. Although this is a poem of disillusion- 
ment and reconciliation to physical decay, the poem avoids becoming 
mawkish or effusive. Though the images of physical decay and dissolution 
are strong, there is no suggestion of self-pity or furtiveness or 
nastiness in them. That is, this is not a "sick" poem. Whitman *s 
awareness of a former state of vibrant physical well being, given in 
lines three and four, is the dramatic setting for the present awareness 
of decay; it is this balancing of the unwholesome against the whole- 
some which gives the statement its force. In line four the "Slave *s 
eye, voice, hands, stop" tell us that the commanding individualist is 
now neither in control of his life and its processes nor proudly aware 
of his identity; instead, his life, his identity, is now an anonymous 
slave to the decaying body. Nor is it only the physical functions that 
have lost their prime, for there has been an accompanying falling off 
in the responsiveness and acuteness of the senses and of the mind, 
expressed in "Words babble, hearing and touch, callous. No brain, 
no heart left, no magnetism of sex, , , Such a result so soon— and 
from such a beginning," 
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"So Long" (p. 3^2) is another I860 poem placed much later in the book, 
among the "Songs of Parting," as though it were an old-age farewell. 
Whitman says, "To conclude, I announce what comes after me," He has 
written his country’s songs; now, when the country lives up to its 
promise, to his aspirations for it, its great future will be realized 
( consimimated , line 3)« Then, in line I3, he writes, 'TFhile ay pleasure 
is yet at the full, I whisper . So Long," and we notice the tentative- 
ness of the whisper. At the middle of the next page, he is almost 
overcome to recognize how deficient his understanding of life has been. 
He feels unequal to the task of comprehending and communicating all 
he is now aware of: 

I forsee too much, it means more than I thought. 

It appears to me I am dying. 

Hasten throat and sound your last. 

Then he dedicates his work to all and sundry, to the world at large, 
and declares the individual and personal nature of his work: 

this is no book, 

VJho touches this, touches a man. 

The best of the "Cvalamus" poems is "I Saw in Louisians a Live-Oak 
GroTidng" (p. 121). Again the subject seems to be companionship, the 
need for it in the man and in the poet. The tree flourishes all by 
itself, standing without any companion and "uttering" leaves of rich 
green. Not so the poet: "I know very well I could not," he says. 

The word uttering immediately informs us that the tree’s productive 
life is an analogy for Whitman’s productivity as a poet. The poem 
is stated with admirable eccncmy and restraint. Although it is not 
divided into sentence-stanzas, it consists of six such grammatical 
units in three movements. The three movements present first the 
situation (the analogue), then his action in response to the observed 
situation, and finally his comment on its meaning. Notice how the 
theme unfolls: five times in these lines the poet emphasize in an 

order of climax the "aloneness" of the tree, a condition that strikes 
him forcefully because he is painfully aware of his own aloneness: 

I saw in Louisiana a live-oak growing, 

'(1) All alone stood it, and the moss hung doT-m from the branches, 

(2) Without any companion it grew there uttering joyous leaves of 

dark green. 

And its look, rude, unbending, lusty, made me think of myself; 

But I wonder'd how it could utter joyous leaves standing alone 

(3) there without its friends, its lover near— for I knew I 
could not; 

And I broke off a twig with a certain niimber of leaves upon it, 
and twined around it a little moss. 

And brought it away— and I have placed it in sight of my room; 

It is not needed to remind me of my own dear friends, 

(For I believe lately I think of little else than of them;) 

Yet it remains to me a curious token— it makes me think of manly 
love; 
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For all that, and thongh the live-oak glistens there in 

(4) Louisiana, solitary, in a wide flat space. 

Uttering joyous leaves all its life, without a friend, 

(5) a lover near, I know very well I could not, 

VJhitman*s realization that ”in the midst of life we are in death" 
and his reconciliation to the reality of death is masterfully 
treated in "Cut of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking" (p, 209), The 
poem is organized into sections of varying lengths within which 
one finds a recurrent pattern of recitative and aria, a pattern of 
organization (in fact, a dramatic device) Whitman has borrowed from 
the opera. The recitative sections are composed of the poet’s 
narration of the story and of his exposition of his own external 
experience. The aria sections (printed in italics) ostensibly re- 
present the song of the mocking bird. Actually, they represent the 
poet’s subjective experience, his response to the song of the bird, 
especially his interpretation of what its songs meant to him. 

The situation of the poem may be summarized as follows: a boy, wander- 

ing alone along the Long Island sand beach, both by day and by night, 
observes the mating, nesting, and nest-tending of a pair of recently- 
arrived mockingbirds. He is deeply moved by their mutual devotion 
to their task and to each other, and by the ecstatic song of the 
male bird as he watches over the nesting female. Then, suddenly, the 
female disappears and never returns. From then on, the song of the 
male seems to the boy to express such longing for his mate, such a 
deep sense of loss, that the boy can not help feeling that he shares 
the loss. (Whitman makes the boy identify with the bird early in 
the poem when the boy addresses the bird as "sad brother,") Through- 
out the following days and nights, the boy observes the bird and 
listens to the evocative song from that trembling throat. His pur- 
suit of the bird, we come to imderstand, is really ^rsuit of an 
explanation for the tragedy and for its meaning. Finally it comes to 
him — from out of the sad song, from the soft darkness, from the 
incessant whispering of the waves on the sand beach — ^that the simple 
answer to the tragedy of loss and frustration, to the apparently 
meaningless annihilation of the close union, is the fact of death'. 

In this way VJhitman again dramatizes the growing up of a boy, the 
probing and troubled spirit’s search for the meaning of life’s problems. 
Here, as in the first poem discussed, a child goes forth and becomes 
a part of what he experiences. This poem, like the other, may be 
described as literature of "becoming." 

The opening sentence-stanza of 22 lines, the longest of the poem, 
recounts a broad spectrum of the boy’s experience as a meaningful 
context for the experience he is going to relate. The experience is 
announced in the closing lines of section 1: "I, chanter of pains 

and joys. . . a reminiscence sing." Notice the inclusiveness of the 
impressions — from vague emotional stirrings to the concrete sense of 
x^alking over tilled fields: 

Cut of the cradle endlessly rocking. 

Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musical shuttle. 
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Out of the ninth-month , , hevond where the child 

Over the sterile sands and tne fielas oeyona, wner 

bed wander'd alone, bareheaded, barefoot, 

Down from the shower’d halo, and twisting as 

Up from the mystic play of shadows twining 

if thev were alive, , 

Out from the patches of briers and ^ 

From the memories of the bird that ®han e j ^gg 

From your memories, sad brother, from the fitfux rissngs 

.ro“lSr^fhS Jen^Llf-^oon late-rieen and swollen as 
From'tlSse begging notes of yearning and love there in the 

FTof the thousand responses of ay heart never to cease. 

From the ngrriad thence-aroused ^ -riv 

From the word stronger and more delicious thM ^y, 

From such as now they start the scene 

As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead passing. 

Borne hither, ere all eludes me, hurri y^ 
a man vet bv these tears a little boy aga^. 

Throwing myself on the s^d, ^^^^g^’^^^^ere Sd^hereafter, 

I, chanter of pains and joys, leaoing beyond them. 

Taking all hints to use them, but swixtly leaping o«y 

A reminiscence sing. 

These lines Eoreshadow the e^^brnther," 

eTSSiSl Setshs. (P.T.1.U, 

through art) is death. 

I. «... me. tt. w. »“ “s^rthr^ 

fabric. The weaving process, ^ ^ound devices. The repeated 

is suggested by various ^Jnt^tical ^g^^vnd^^ovices.^ Ps ^ 

prepositions (’’out of . . . • Z „ gx ^ ) suggest the various 

^t from. . .From. . • c^e and also the 

sources and directions fro +r»fyptv>r of disparate experience 

converging patterns of the The poot 

J of the lines are particularly rich in devices which 

The sound patterns of the ^e ^ assonance, alliteration, an 

relate verbal elements to one ho W-wande r'd. and 

effect f if ^“J^“f^ou^d Ld sense'in the, ^gery 

b^headed-.^^ wstio play of shadows twining and twisting as if they 
of line 6 are supported by the rl^hm: the irregular- 

^ItSea’int .t»h8i; ti 
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the bird song an aria and the voices of the 
three protagonists— boy, bird, and sea— ’’The trio, each uttering” 

^ drairatic colloquy. In sectic«i 9, the boy has 
Identified with the bird and received the gift (or the curse?) of 
song; he has promised that ’’Never more shall I cease perpetuating 

be abern^from^^’’"^^^^^ i^iore (shaU) the cries of u^aUsfied love 
nf* M ! ^ 2 * r, ? therefore, sing as the bird sang— out 

of his own grief. But this is the poet of the ’’Calamus" poems who 

^Hence for^Mthr emotional aS spiritual 

desti™ of vdthin. The Unknowi viant, the 

ito ^ he asks for a clue, for some intimation of his ovm 
h?m a ?®‘=®"se he IB more than a creature of nature, there comes to 

bSd °f death-and it is to him, not to the 

that the sea whispers the answer* 

to abstrart sjmmi 7 , the poet says that there is something beyond and 

roet'rin+^^t?5o*‘^ chaos of physical and emotional pain emerges the 

SsorntSn^f ultimate meaning of death as 

mu. ^ T ?? individual into the soul of nature or the universe 

li fp reconciles him to the cruel facts of 

the pathos of ^ accept them joyousiy, and thus to transcend 

^ emotions. Thus, the poet of the I860 

thrsmboSm the Bnsrsonian scrstic, the Ser vho L reL 

the symbolism of nature, and, at least in part, the self-reliant 
discoverer of his own quiet divinity. 

the*fi^ariinr^‘^ passing that the cradle of the title, of 

Zu u line, and of the next-to-the-last line is. first of all 

la^hp*’^ it is also the cradle of liL,\ihich 

IS the sea, the source of all life, with its incessant ebbing and 
flowing, rising and falling, cradle-like motion. 

Cut of the Crad3,e" is one of the most successfullv-integrated and 
complex poems in our literature, a poem whosr™i^tSr^^^ 

st^dXito'^ bridle the blanket indictment of formlessness which 
students so^times level against Whitman’s poetry because of h-ic? +#ar»r»on 

merge with his subject and to be indiscriminate in 
selection of detail. It exhibits detachment, ^ ob.l^UficS^f nf 

subject, through the use of the three related central figures. 
O rganization of "Oit of ^ Cradle Endlessly Rocking ” 



Sentence 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



lines 

1-22 

23-31 

32-40 

41-45 

46-51 



Content 

I sing a reminiscence of childhood 

Situation; two birds, nesting 

Bird’s song of love - ecstatic 

The missing she bird 
The grieving he bird 



No. of 
Lines 

22 

9 . 

9 SONG 

n 



Section 

1 

2 

3 




I 



3 som 



5 



6 


52-54 


7 


55-58 


8 


59-60 


9 


61-68 


10 


69-70 


11 


71-74 


2 Z 


75-76 


13 


77-78 


14 


79-80 


15 


81-85 


16 


86-89 


17 


90-92 


18 


93-94 


19 


95-98 


20 


99-104 


21 


105-U0 


22 


111-114 


23 


115-118 


24 


119-120 


25 


121-122 


26 


123-124 


27 


125-129 


28 


130-143 


29 


144-149 


30 


150-157 


31 


158-159 


32 


I6O-I64 


33 


165-173 


34 


174-183 


* 





H6-bird*s songi Wind blow 
(Apostrophe)’”" mate to me 

Poet's comment on sadness of song 
Meanings I understand 
Yes, my brother, I listen; I know 
I listen, following you, my brother 

Bird’s song: Voice and motion of 

the sea; soothing and soothed, but 
not to me g 

Sees lagging moon, heavy with love 
Union of sea and land 

Apostrophe to night, the breakers 
'• to love; I come, you must know 
" to moon: what shape? Do not keep her 

" to land! 

" to rising stars 

" to his own tuneful throat APOS 40 
” to the carols! 

" to himself, to listen 

" to his mate, to come 

" to his mate, not to be misled 

Exclamation: 0 Darkness, 0 in vain! 

" 0 halo; 0 troubled reflection 
" Singing! I/Dnging, all useless H 

" Utter desolation, loss of love 

The boy, beginning to understand 14 

Boy's Apostrophe to bird (demon 
/within?/) 

Promise, never to forget, to be the 21 
free, innocent child again 
Plea for ultimate answer, understanding 
A word, then: 0 sea, have you been 

whispering it? 



Message from sea, interpreted - death 
Will remember, fuse into songs 



6 



7 



8 



9 



10 



There is mch variety in the poet's forms of address (i. e,, in the shifting 
point of view of the narrator-protagonist). The chart above indicates only 
his use of ai^stro^e and exclamation. The influence of opera.. suggests call- 
ing the poet's word recitative ^he bird '..SL..son g aria ... . ^ 
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Poems of 1867; 



Whitman did not make his Civil War noems at +h«:. u v 

the suffering of tha iltt. Z- ^ ^ observed 

^ 4. T T . ^ Civil War, his experiences required time to 

^stallize before they could become poems. In 186?, ho>rever he 
did publish a new edition of Ijeave*? of* pi^isee •?»» ..u-f v. ^ ± . 

ESk 

Sxd.. 'Bivouac on a teuntain Side" (p. 246) is extremely 

I see before me now a traveling amcr halting 
Below a fertile valley spread, with bams and 
orchards of summer. 

Behind, the terraced sides of a mountain, abrupt, 
in places rising high, ^ 

Broken, with rocks, with clinging cedars, with 
tall shapes dingily seen. 

The nmerous c^p-fires scatter'd near and far, some 
away up on the mountain. 

The shadowy forms of men and horses, looming, large- 
Sized, flic^cering, ' ^ 

reach, 

studded, breaking out, the eternal stars. 

So^a ® panoramic poem. The poet seems to see 

landscape, as if hrSere^^a'^Maher'*' ®®® *^® 

troops." He picks ounL Ltauf of t"”^ "-fTrX . 

valley, then the rising terraced elde= +w peaceful 

and cedars, l^he campfiLs scattered near a^d fw'"th^shad® 
of men and horse<5 xu lar, the shadowy fonns 

suddenirt'^-r^I^df^t^- 

far out of reach, studded toeLlt,£-^,,+ +w *he sl^— the sky! far, 
how the reoetition of such words of v. ’ eternal stars." Notice 
and how th4 worntemS wMrh s. f ^ far amplify the scene 
(even as magnified by the fire) with^Ms tr^ °°“trast between man 
the other l4d, the Leat °« 

suddenly creates the full*sienifi‘nori(.^^^*if universe. This contrast 

details together arnart of Se brings all the 

Soul." ^ ^ ^'*® all-encompassing scope of the "Over- 

Again^ look at» **Th6 Wound^Drossor^* (t) tatvi’^ 4 * -i 

SiKm sno'S'.SL'S’of 

h. s.'sss “5 SI "* * 

that this unit studies ^ , P®®® ^.s, like so much 

The time of the war is’paL retrospectively. 

Whitman, we may believe-t^ten *be old man- ^ 

Oioy oeueve -to tell them of the memories that stay with 




0<i 



.?'s°SsS 

^T ^diersj. J0£S^ but on the wounded, Iving^where thp?T^^,- 
plood redd ans th^= J-^-uig wnere tneir precious 

I^oF^tfin thf hosSLir® of hospital tents, on thflSne “ 
clotted rags Sd Uoorthr?™"^'^ h^af 

the cavalry-man shot through the' chest the*hionrt^***t®°® of 

the deep wound in the side the ’4.^? bloody stump of an arm, 

gangrene of a f“t Sth fbunet'^ounf 

In turn, subordinate to the men^who suffer^Ld^'r® become, 

nurse, becomes a kind of Phr*Tcs+ a whom the poet, as 

such phrases as hinged kneea iVnuir^ Paradoxically, the use of 
am faithful, in 4 ^ 22u> I 

attitude toward ^e“^fferersTIf a prayerful 

that the saviour of the Z^ Ln^L lu ^^^t Was Crucified") so 
poem ( "A Sight in lamo in the Dat k ^ worshipper. In another 

scribes howrco^rSirof 

under blankets. Turniri^ back the hi a saw three forms on stretchers 
in that of the thiS ^ faces, he found 

yefwwSte^lvor^r 

S Ch^Sf ^-^oe 

Dead and divine and brother of all, and here again he lies. 

Mioh of this same thought is apparent in "The Wound-Dresser." 

BlS" ITs -Sfs1d1n^“L^o°in'"'"^" ^ ‘he Dooryard 

mention the grSr^esLeS?s^al^’'“^-'^?" Poet doefnot 
a threnody, a funeral sone nr d,r this poem. The poem is 

fully weaves togetSr thrfe Lin ® ^ Whitman very skill- 

n^Iiigf' iSe^a'convevs *>®® a double 

out of the sunset and Lts or "dLops" LrlTS®the^w ""if®® 

that of "him I love," some great m^ 

reveres and now mourns. This secS meL^ ”h°“ the speaker 

in section 2, so that "great star diear^^^’^Taa'/T is developai 

crurk" suggests oleSL f ?Ig^L "hla®k 

cries out, "0 cruel tends S tef^ 1 ^ ’’he speaker 

«r. hoayiM „a ETSSJ , 

(as in astrology), but ^ ® ^ portents 

It is not clear whether the Sar f assigns human traits to it. 

the speaker’s friend. Rcobably it^ir^He^^tW^ 

XL is. Here -the '"^ul" of the speaker 
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is parallel to that of the star and partially identified with it: 

"As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you sad orb,/ 
Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone," The speaker *s soul 
sank under its burden of trouble just as the star "dropt" from its 
normal orbit. We do not have a clear arrangement of metaphorical 
parallels here because the star is "humanized" even before it is^ 
brought into compa,rison v/ith the speaker’s soul— humanized by being 
described as having "something to tell" and being "full. . « of woe," 

In section 9, the star appears as a force acting on the speaker in 
conflitit with the call of the bird singing in the swamp. We can imagine 
the speaker caught between the physical charm of the bird’s song and 
the physical attraction of the bright star shining (though on the 
verge of fading) in the west. a symbolic level of meaning, the 
phrase "the star my departing comrade" is very rich. In section 1 the 
star had been the departed comrade; in section 8 it had been a companion 
in misery to the speaker's soul. Here, both metaphorical meanings are 
present, as well as the star as physical image. Risking a paraphrase, 
some such meaning as this emerges from lines 69 and 70 (last two lines 
of section 9) i "But a moment I linger to continue gazing at this 
bright western star. Although I am being called away, the star holds 
me as though it were a dear friend of mine. Even as this star departs— 
fading into the night sky — it holds me motionless, such is its ^wer 
over me; such also was the power over me of that great man who is now 
dead, who departed from me, falling into the blackness of death. "1 It 
should be evident by now that the star undergoes very elaborate develop- 
ment, although the method of netaplxrical elaboration is richly suggestive 
rather than strictly logical. 

The Thrush : In section the thrush is presented in its physical 

aspect as the shy bird with the beautiful song. One can easily associate 
the bird with the speaker of the poem; like the thrush, the lament ^g 
poet "sings by himself" in pain and sorrow ("bleeding throat"). Line 
25 (p. 265) is certainly meant tc reflect from the bird to the speaker- 
poet who, if he could not sing of his pain at the death of "him I love," 
would die of grief. In section 1 Whitman mentioned a trinity of lilac, 
star, and thought of "him I love." In the final section (line 198, 
section 16) he refers to "retrievements out of the night" and specifies 
three things presumably salvaged from the night of grief, loss, and 
death: lilac, star, and thrush. It would seem likely, if we connect 

the early trinity with the final retrievements, that the thrush is 
introduced into the poem to objectify the thought of "him I love." This 
would be appropriate, for the thought of a poet might very well be a 
singing thought, and the sad-sounding yet lovely song of the hermit 
thrush would express perfectly effectively the effort of the speaker- 
poet to exhibit his grief in attractive language. 

In section 10 (p. 267), the speaker and the thrush are closely identified. 
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With section 9 as a backgrotirid, we can say that the poet has lost the 
physical presence of the dead man (“star") and moved into the isolation 
("secluded recesses") of grief where, thmsh-like, he may sing of "the 
large sweet soul that has gone" (line 72), thervSby "perfuming" "the 
grave of him I love" with praise. At the same time, there are portions 
of the poem (cf. section 13) in which the thrush is not a symbol for 
the poet but simply very closely parallel with him, so that the speaker- 
poet calls the thrush "dearest brother" and "wondrous singer," evoking 
a relationship of kinship rather than identity. In the latter part 
of section 14 (p. 269, fourth stanza from the bottom of the page), the 
bird's song seems to express a hidden knowledge of death, not the 
speaker's knowledge, but a knowledge which he simply remarks or "tallies." 
Can we pretend that the thrush sings the italicized lines 135 to 162? 

Not without creating an absurdity. ¥e would guess that the dramatic 
fiction here is that the speaker— poet "reads into" the wordless song 
of the thrush these lines in praise of death. To sum up, the bird 
image emerges as the vehicle for the poet’s thoughts of the departed 
friend. Essentially, the thrush symbolizes the elegizing effort itself, 
the poetic effort to embody unhappiness in a language wortl^ of the 
man who has died. 

The 14-lac t 3h section 1, lilacs are associated with the rebirth of 
of spring. It may be significant that their leaves are seen as "heart- 
shaped," for in the poem as a whole they would seem to stand for the 
physical processes of life itself. In section 6 (p. 266), the speaker 
innocently and forthrightly offers his sprig of lilac to the "coffin 
that slowly passes." So, in section 7, he comes with flowers to deck 
the grave, and the first flower is the lilac. This is the physical 
flower, not a symbolic flov/er; however, as does any funeral bonquet, 
the flower represents the tribute paid by life to death, a kind of 
sacrificial gift. 

section 13 (p. 268), the speaker must get beyond the "mastering odor" 
of the lilac~the hold on life— in order to reach the climactic point 
of the poem, that moment when he turns from his sorrow at individual 
death to the contemplation of death itself, imaged as a maternal presence. 

In line 205 ("Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul"), 
the lilac, star, and bird are dramatic symbols v/hich have enabled the 
poet to retrieve from the chaos of grief a pattern of meaning which is, 
on one hand, the poem and, on the other hand, that which makes personal 
loss bearable. The speaker has seen the image of the friend's fate in 
the departing of the star, has offered his own life and his own hold 
on life to the dead man in the form of the lilac, and has found, by 
means of the thrush, a mode of expression which enables him to achieve 
a shaped meaning in "the chant of ny soul." The three synibols combined 
have enabled the speaker to reach a point of insight and detachment. He 
can now drop them: "Passing, I leave the lilac," etc. Yet, they are 

"each to keep and all," because they express the total significance of 
the "mourning into morning" experience. 

Whitman has interwoven some of the facts of Lincoln's death with the 
symbolic elements. Section 6, for example, describes the progress of 
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Lincoln ' s funeral train from Washington to Springfield— the grieving 
people who itfait along the tracks or at the stations to pay their tribute 
and the church services which are held all over the northern half of 
the country. This section of the poem, while beautifully suggestive, 
is based on historical fact. 

5 . Poems of 18V‘l: 

The students ’ examination of VJhitman should include some of the 1871 
poems. "Sparkles from a Wheel" (p. 308) may require very careful 
exegesis. The scene and action were undoubtedly a commonplace at the 
time, the itinerant Imif e-sharpener carrying on liis trade on the side- 
walk and the crowd of idle children watching him at his trade. But the 
transcendental symbolic technique, by now a very subtle instrument in 
Whitman’s hands, makes the poem more than a descriptive set-piece. The 
old nian goes about his work unemotionally, children watch silently, but 
Whitman, the observer, effusive and floating . is absorbed and arrested 
by the scene which he beholds. No direct statement here; in fact, no 
statement at all in the ordinary sense, just the scene and the action 
and the poet’s response to it. What arrests the poet? Are the sparks 
from the wheel a kind of miracle which Whitman x\ras so often seeing 
among the people at their commonplace occupations? Are the dead stone 
and the dull knife brought together for the projection of miraculous 
ends? The sparkles themselves seem immaterial and momentary. There 
is nothing enduring about them. Is Whitman suggesting that the childrin 
are made quiet by witnessing the creation of the miraculous sparkles? 

Is he suggesting that within the ordinary parts and properties of life 
there is a divine fire which, with the proper stimulation, may be made 
to burn. Are these observing children divine sparks from the wheel of 
life — the life cycle? Is the old man, the knife-grinder, God, bring- 
ing life out of deadness? Oi- is this a cosmic experie?ace of the poet 
who so often described himself as being kosmic? Is he strongly moved 
by this scene because his immediate, intuitive perception suddenly knows 
the spiritTiality which hovers over the scene and is transmitted between 
the old Imife-grinder and the children by way of the sparkles as medium? 
One interpretation is not necessarily better than another in defining 
what Whitman does in "Sparkles from the Wheel." 

The use of metaphor is more obvious in "A Noiseless Patient Spider" 

(pp. 346-348): 

A noiseless patient spider, 

I mark’d w^here on a little promontory it stood isolated. 

Mark’d hoix to explore the vacant vast surrounding. 

It launched forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself. 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you 0 my soul where you stand. 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space. 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres 
to connect them. 

Till the bridge you will need be form'd, till the ductile anchor hold; 
Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, 0 my soul. 
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The spider in its attempt to build a web tosses out, from its position 
on a little promontory, filament after filament, trying to find something 
near enough to which it can anchor the ends of each of its filaments* 

^y establishing these main lines of support, it builds upon them a 
complete web at the center of which it can live its life. Whitman 
makes of this actual scene from nature the vehicle in a metaphor for 
man's condition, Man, too, seeks always to find points of anchorage 
to which he can attach his faith, to build for himself a meaningful 
pattern within which he can live liis life fully and richly. By using 
the concrete image to mirror the abstract, by employing the particular 
to reflect the general. Whitman succeeds in giving the reader an explicit 
picture of man's own predicament. The spider trying to find something 
to which to attach his filaments suggests man's capacity for establishing 
a meaningful relationship with the rest of the xaiiverse, 

Wliitman rounded out his poetic career (and attained the position for 
which he prayed in his 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass ) with "Passage 
to Lidia." In 1855, Wliitman wanted to cut himself off from the past. 
Under Emerson's influence, he wanted to forget the past; yet by 1871 he 
saw that one could not separate himself from the past. "Passage to 
India" celebrates the distant past— of America, of England, and of 
western civilization— and evisages the future. The first section 
tells us that the present is simply a growth out of the past. Section 
2 celebrates the past— seeing it all as a preparation for the present, 
God's purpose evidencing itself in lands spanned and oceans crossed so 
that the races and nations can be married and the lands welded together. 
The poet closes this section by singing a new worship— not just that of 
those who have helped man to span the world, "But in God's name, and 
for they sake 0 Soul," 

Section 3 delineates in detail how the Suez Canal has helped to connect 
the passage to India and how the railroad has carried the passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans across America, The end of this 
section honors Columbus for his vision in 1492, a vision now become 
reality. Section 4 honors and celebrates the visions and travels of 
Columbus, Vasco de Gama, and other sea explorers of early times. 

Section 5 begins to build a larger theme. All this encircling of the 
earth, this creating of a passage to India by sailing west, suggests 
that God's purpose for man is to help him span the distance between 
God and man. The connecting of land masses of the earth through man's 
ingenuity suggests the possibility that the same ingenuity can span 
the distance between man and God, The son of God, the poet, will 
enable men to span this void between man and deity. Section five's 
imagery refers to concrete elements (the earth and the works of inventors, 
scientists, chemdsts, geologists, and ethnologists) as parallels to the 
spiritual elements which the poet will discover and arrange to make 
possible a new passage. Section 6 celebrates the current year as the 
turning point in man's development. The explorations and discoveries 
of the earth have been a preliminary step to the present; the present 
age will carry man's explorations and discoveries further. Section 7 
stands as an answer to section 6; here the poet celebrates "the voyage 
of the mind's return. To reason's early paradise. Back back to wisdom's 
birth, to innocent intuitions. Again \<ith fair creation." We are back 
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with the "Cversoul" essay and ’’Self-Reliance.” Impatient as the early 
explorers and discoverers, the soul and the poet likewise ship : 

’’Joyous we too launch out on trackless seas. Fearless for unknown 
shores.” The launching out brings the poet back full 
idealism and optimism of ’’Song of Ifyself,” the big poem of 1855 > 
idealism and optimism tempered now both by a period of doubt ^ ey a 
period of experiencing man's extreme suffering during the Civil War. 
Whitman completes his ’’passage to India” by addressing the soul in 
Western Transcendental and Eastern nystical terms: 

0 thou transcendent. 

Nameless, the fibre and the breath. 

Light of the light, shedding forth universes, thou center of 
.them. . . 



The soul is the center of man and the center of the universe. A few 
lines later (p. 327), the poet writes. 

Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At nature and its wonders. Time and Space and Death, 

But that I, turning, call to thee 0 soul, thou actual Me, 

Thou matest time, smilest content at Death, 

And finest, swellest full the vastness of Space. 

This progress from one stage of spiritual development to another is 
concluded at the end of section S: 

Reckoning ahead 0 soul, when thou, the time achiev'd. 

The seas all crossed, weather'd the capes, the voyage done. 
Surrounded, copest, frontest God, yieldest, the aim attain'd. 

As fill'd id.th friendship, love complete, the Elder Brother found 
The Younger melts in fondness in his arms. 

Thus, with a reversal of the parable of the Prodigal Son, the poem comes 
to rest, the whole history of physical exploration and discov^ and 
all the inspirations of man serving to suggest that m^ will know the 
earth and ultimate jy the universe, his place in the universe, and his 
relation to the creator. 

Section 9 thus repeats the same thought as section 8, and the poem 
concludes with a vision that each man, knowing his own soul as a fragment 
of God, will possess all real knowledge worth having and so be brother 

and equal to God: 

0 brave soulJ 
0 farther farther sail! 

0 daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God? 

0 farther, farther, farther sail! 

There is, in Whitman's mysticism, no anti-inte3.1ectualism ^d no contempt 
for science: the discovery of ”what is” is for Whitman a discovery of 
what God is^ This final passage, id.th its affirmation of a perpetual 
meaningful quest for the divine, a quest which forever discovers more 
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of the divine in the natural world, harks back to Etaerson*s ”The Over- 
soul" and "Spring" and epitomizes the finest of the mystical, transcen- 
dental spirit. "Passage to India" is a more controlled, mature, history- 
conscious version of "Song of Ji^rself." 

H. The Poems of Emily Dickinson: 

1. Dickinson and Transcendentalism: Religious Thought 

Emily Dickinson is placed at this point in the course because she falls 
under both the Transcendentalist and the Calvinist schools; that is, 
she exhibits in her poetry the thought of both. She serves as a bridge 
between the two kinds of thought. Some critics treat her as a Calvinist, 
but at times she wrote in a most un-Calvinistic vein:l 



Some keep the Sabbath going to church; 
I keep it staying at home, 

VJith a bobolink for a chorister. 

And an orchard for a dome. 



Some keep the Sabbath in surplice; 

I just wear my wings. 

And instead of t^'lling the bell for church. 
Our little sexton sings. 



God preaches,— a noted clergyman, — 

And the sermon is never long; 

So instead of getting to heaven at last, 
I‘m going all along! 



This poem h-is the anti-ecclesiastical tone of Emerson, for it recalls 
the remark, in rite School that "on Sundays, it seems 

wicked to go to church." But, poem vjorships nature as 

CsO-'’’:'.' jist ucnco.s , For 



cerv':-:r.al 






•f. other I 


poems. 


ucnce.s , 


For e: 


rirlst 3 3n 


fsith 



-v-tr-iqoTX r-eom to reflect some 
6‘io -ufr-xving of Christ is 



it is central in Gcilvinistic belief. 



ar..i fne cccls Js Calvlnistic Cnristianity’s central symbol. The 
Christian Calvinistic concern with suffering, sin, evil, and inherited 
woe appears in Dickinson’s poems sometimes as metaphor, sometimes as 
subject: 



I like a look of agony. 
Because I know it’s true; 
Men do not sham convulsion. 
Nor simulate a tliroe. 



The eyes glaze once, and this is death. 
Impossible to feign 
The beads upon the forehead 
Dy homely anguish strung. 



Many of the ideas in this treatment of Dickinson are derived from Richard 
Sewall, "Reading Emily Dickinson," Reports and Studies of the SeccndYale Con- 
ference on the Teaching of English . Master of Arts in Teaching" Program, Yale 
University, 1961. 
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The final lines of the poem suggest the crowi of thorns. 

Others of Dickinson *s poems reflect attitudes and treat subjects which 
one would have to regard as being in the "Transcendental" strain. 

In poem (p. 34) > Dickinson writes her "paraphrase" of Etaerson's 
poem "Bacchus," a poem of transcendental intoxication which begins, 

"Bring me wine, but wine which never grew in the belly of the grape. . ." 
There are other poems, too, which show Dickinson in a transcendental 
state of mind, expressing a sureness about her position in the world 
and a faith in her own powers. 

If we were to examine Dickinson's entire 1,775 poems, it might amaze 
us how many times the words agony , anguish, woe . Gesthemane . Calvary 
and the like appear. Concern for suffering is pretty much absent in 
Bnerson, and in Whitman (the war poetry, etc.) one's attention is drawn 
not to the sufferer and his suffering so much as to the sympathetic 
vibrations of the narrator. Suffering is central in Hawthorne— educative, 
chasten^g, retributive, expiatory. So, too, in Dickinson, especially 
in Dickinson's poems about religion and love, suffering is at the 
center of the meaning of experience. 

2. Nature and the Limits of Knowledge; 

For the beginning poet of about I860 there was no subject so used up as 
nature. Emily Dickinson rejected traditional approaches to Nature — 
nature as divine analogy, as escape from the evils of civilization, as 
healer and moral teacher, as the garment that veils the indwelling 
spirit— in short, all the attitudes that had run their course .Crom 
Thompson's eighteenth-century "Seasons" to Bryant and Emerson. Words- 
worth and Whitman had turned to homely aspects of nature; Wordsworth 
found God in a blackberry vine; Whitman preached the democracy of all 
created things. Dickinson Tn’ote often about the oddities in nature, 
the usually overlooked or neglected. She wrote without the usual kind 
of nystique because she was more interested in perception than in 
"natural" religious intuition; her subjects are the fly, rat, bat, 
beetle, cricket, spider, hummingbird, frog, and snake. 

For her , the artist ' s limited perception defines his purpose : not to 

imtate or describe the thing, but to analyze its significance. For 
Dickinson, the significance of a thing seems often to be judged by 
its appeal to her personal and distinctive fancy more than by any 
conventional symbolism. For example, the grass is not a democratic 
symbol of fertility but an aristocratic symbol of queenly leisure- 
like the lilies of the field that "toil not, neither do they spin." 

Recall Dickinson's poem about the grass; 

The Grass so little has to do— 

A Sphere of simple Green— 

VJith only Butterflies to brood 
And Bees to entertain— 

And stir all day to pretty Tunes 
The Breezes fetch along — 
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And hold the Sunshine in its lap 
And bovr to everything — 

And thread the Dews, all night, like Pearls— 

And nake itself so fine 
A Duchess were too common 
For such a noticing — 

And even when it dies — to pass 
In Odors so divine — 

Like Lowly spices, lain to sleep— 

Or Spikenards, perishing — 

And then, in Sovereign Barns to dwell— 

And dream the Days away. 

The Grass so little has to do 
I i‘jish I were a Hay — 

Both Whitman and Dickinson celebrate the leisure of the grass, but 
Whitman’s philosophy is that if a man will loaf with him at ease, 
’’observing a spear of summer grass,” he will find a kinship with nature 
and the Oversoul. God does not figure in Dickinson’s poem at all, 
either as creator or as indwelling spirit. In her celebration of 
the leisure of nature, man is left out altogether. Whitman’s democratic 
symbol is based on the pantheistic joining of God and nature and man; 
her symbolic use of nature keeps the three quite separate. The last 
line of her poem is ”I wish I were a Kay.” The singularity of the 
singular "a Hay” and the wistfullness of the subjunctive ’’wish I 
were” serve to emphasize hovx foreign the world of nature really is. 

Two attitudes characterize her nature poetry: first, nature is 

separate from man, an excluding, alien country (When she thought she 
had discovered a ’’chain of being” in nature, it still did not include 
man.); second, nature is evanescent. The snake, that "narrow fellow 
in the grass” (poem ifSk)} is not so much a snake as the place where 
he just was; the summer is not a treasure but a disappearance, sliding 
away imperceptibly into the death of autumn. All of the traditional 
systems of belief had broken down for her, so that she could use them 
only as part of her strategy of paradox. 

How can the poet make use of the natural world if he cannot get "inside” 
nature by the transcendentalist’s easy assumption of merger? Two 
possible answers were open to her: one, the only meaning is the objective 

reality, which can be grasped; or two, the true meaning lies inside 
the perceiver. These choices she debated in the voices of a poet and 
a skeptic in two poems in 1862 and 1864; the first on the oriole (#43) 
and the second on the lark (#72). 

Split the lark and you’ll find the music. 

Bulb after bulb, in silver rolled. 

Scantily dealt to the summer morning. 

Saved for your ear when lutes be old. 
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Loose the flood, you shall find it patent. 

Gush after gush, reserved for you 5 
Scarlet experiment! Sceptic Thomas, 

Now, do you doubt that your bird was true? 

The earlier oriole poem says that man creates the meaning; the lark 
poem, created after years of epistemological agonizing, claims that 
the analyzer, the dissector, who says that man creates the meaning 
in nature, is left, in the end, with nothing but his perceptions. He 
can know only what he perceives in his mind, what he himself creates. 

He leaves himself, and the world, in a state of solipistic chaos. 

Perception extracts one or more of many possible impressions of the 
object and then presents it as a pseudo-object, whether in poem or 
in scientific formula. This is the method of some of Dickinson's 
best nature poetry, in which these philosophical (epistemological) 
problems are not argued out but are so implicit in the background as 
to reverberate in the reader's awareness. She anticipates the belief 
of the twentieth-century poets in the magic transformations which the 
consciousness can make out of the world by a new union of word, thing, 
and thought. As she sees it, God has launched his "experiment”; it 
is the poet's task to create in a similar way, so that his poem also 
will contain the kind of dual significance he has discovered in nature 
by forcing experience into intelligible forms. Since his poems are 
man-made creations, rather than natural facts, he must "try,” as nature 
does not need to, in order to make them "haunted with truth," as she 
wrote elsewhere. 

Nature best serves the poet, then, not as a source of subject matter 
nor as a key to a cosmic meaning but as an artificial, molded exemplar. 
The poet can select certain aspects of nature, define his impressions 
of them and give them a quasi-symbolic value. Thus, the poet's true 
center is not in the out;side world, but in the consciousness of that 
world, 5.n an inner world of fiction rendered in words. Poets, in this 
view, create both heaven and earth, a heaven more attainable and a 
nature more satisfying than any the real world can offer. 

The artist's limited perception suggests his proper responsibility, 
which is not to imitate the thing itself but to analyze its meaning 
for the human spirit. A short poem illustrates this point; 

A little madness in the spring 
Is wholesome, even for a King, 

But God be with the clown 

l^ho ponders this tremendous scene. 

This whole experiment of green. 

As if it were his own! 

Dickinson knew the delight that makes the heart jump with the upsurge 
of the year and found it good, but any temptation to transcendental 
union with nature is negated by irony. "I taste a liquor never brew'd" 
gives us the poet, intoxicated by the elixirs of nature, who winds up 
in heaven dead drunk. "A little madness” says that the poet's springtime 
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madness, his fancying that he can perceive what nature is, is "whole- 
some," provided he does not take his kingship literally and assume 
he is nature's owner. If he thinks nature is his, he is worse than 
mad; he is the King's jester, a fool. 

The ],ine, "This whole experiment of green," came to her, late in 1875, 
afte7,‘ considerable labor. She had first written, "This sudden legacy 
of green." Surviving rough drafts of tne poem show inany complex 
revisions of this one line. Before she arrived at the word whole . 
she had tried sudden , fair, bright . fleet . sweet . quick , and s wift , 
all in various combinations with a second term which finally became 
experiment. Here, as with "whole," she made a disciplined search for 
the right word, rejecting the general and vague in experience and 
periphery ; the cliche in astonishment ; the saock term in id.ld experiment ; 
the legalism in legacy Ahe doctrinal word for prophetic revelation in 
apocalypse . Finally, she settled on a word with scientific overtones, 
suggesting that nature is a process in which essential truths are 
searched out and proved experimentally. The confidence of science 
in her day that analysis would reveal the true meaning of nature has 
given way, in our time, to the theory that it provides, instead, only 
a highly abstract system of symbols as the most convenient method for 
keeping the books of science at the moment. This is close to Dic- 
kinson's concept of the symbolic understanding of reality to which 
man is limited. 



Dickinson's "Whole experiment of green" is concerned primarily with 
^imate nature, but it includes the inanimate as well. Another, seem- 
ingly trivial poem on a pebble emphasizes one of her major philosophical 
conceptions of nature: nature's separateness from man; 



How happy is the little stone 
That rambles in the road alone. 
And doesn't care about careers. 
And exigencies never fears; 
Whose coat of elemental brown 



A passing universe put on; 
And independent as the s\m. 
Associates or glows alone. 
Fulfilling absolute decree 
In casual simplicity 



The poem skillfully focuses attention on the stone with the shock of 
inverted logic by having the universe "borrow" its color from the 
"elemental bro;m" of the stone. The main thing to be noted here is 
the philosophical position; the stone is carefree because it fulfills 
"Absolute decree"; that is, it obeys not merely the laws of its own 
nature, but the universal laws that show themselves in suns as well 
as stones, planets as well as pebbles. The stone is "independent" and 
casual"; it "associates" harmoniously; it is literally unconscious of 
any disharmony or alienation in the universe. Such a happy state is 
impossible to man, whose consciousness separates him from this elemental 
harmony; he is concerned with "careers"; he fears "exigencies"; these 
two words, "careers" and "exigencies," evoke the human condition in 
a poem otherwise concerned solely with the separateness of natiire. Thus, 
for Emily Dickinson, nature remains separate and evanescent. Its 
inner truth, veiled by these attributes, remains inaccessible. Man 
can not part the veil; nature does not yield itself to transcendental 
intuition. Nature remains "out there" — a thing to marvel at, to 
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appreciate, to empathisie with, but never to fully understand. 

3 * The ’'Self" and Nature; 

Dickinson's best efforts in nature poetry /^rew more directly out of 
her theory of percej:tion, whi.ch was that the outside world cannot be 
knom by the consciousness, hence has no real meaning for man. He 
is left with only his perceptions, with what his mind creates; 

Perception of an object costs 
Precise, the object's lossj 
Perception in itself a gain 
Replying to its price. 

What is lost is external reality, the object; what is gained is a 
mental equivalent, the perception. This perception the mind can body 
foi*th in a formula, a picture, or a poem. Since what the mind gains 
is the only reality the mind can know, perception defines the kind of 
beauty the poet can create. Dickinson's concern with what the mind 
loses (the object) led her to a corollary to her general rule limiting 
the artist's imitative powers — a theory of the continual vanishing of 
objective beauty before the poet's very eyes; 

Beauty is not caused, it is; In the meadow, when the wind 
Chase it, and it ceases; Runs his fingers through it— 

Chase it not, and it abides Deity will see to it 

Overtake the creases That you never do it. 

Poem #146, one of several Dickinson poems about the hummingbird, master- 
fully catches both its separateness and its evanescense; 

A route of evanescence And every blossom on the bush 

With a revolving wheel; Adjust his tumbled head— 

A resonance of emerald. The mail from Tunis, probably, 

A rush of cochineal; An easy morning's ride. 

The poet imdoubtedly chose such an extreme example of elusive form in 
nature for its dramatic value, but the hummingbird fairly represents 
the more general truth which, in a letter, she expressed this way; 

"All we secure of beauty is evanescence." The miracle of the humming- 
bird is rendered in terms of motion, sound, and color intricately 
woven together by the poet's use of synaesthesia. We do not really 
see the figure of the bird at all, only its disappearing path across 
the field of vision. Unlike a multiple exposure on film, which records 
the apparent presence of an object in several places simultaneously, 
her first line records the simultaneous vanishing of the bird at every 
point. The second line helps to complicate this visual effect because 
. it does not describe the actuality of vibrating wings so much as the 
optical illusion created by them. "A resonance of emerald" gives us 
both sound and sight images (an instance of synaesthesia) in one figure 
of irridescent color. No jewel offers quite the brilliance of cochineal, 
a pigment used since ancient times to make especially vivid reds — 
Vermillion and scarlet. To see this spot of red on the hummingbird's 
throat, the poet-spectator-reader must take the stance of the flowers 
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themselves. As the color is transformed into motion (a rushing assault), 
the hummingbird vanishes liJce the shining from shaken foil. In those 
first four lines, the poet has avoided the dilemma, ”Is reality ’out 
there' or ' in here'?" Notice that she avoids this dilemma by simply 
ignoring it. She uses images to recreate the experience rather than 
using discursive means to analyze it. After the mounting tension of 
the first stanza, she seems to relax for two lines while the flowers 
compose themselves after their ravishment. Then she launches the 
daring image of her conclusion. 

To emphasize how incredibly remote the bird’s world is from hers, she 
uses an extravagant metaphor: "The mail from Tunis, probably,/ An easy 

morning’s ride," That such speedy delivery may be within our competence 
in the 1960*s is not a sign of Dickinson’s prophetic powers but a 
reminder that we must understand her metaphor on her own terms if we 
are to feel the full effect of her bird’s flight beyond the barriers 
of time and space. "An easy morning's ride" from exotic and infinitely 
remote Tunis could have been achieved only on a magic carpet. The 
humjningbird ' s performance is as far beyond understanding as would be 
that of the familiar, every-day postman if he came every morning from 
Tunis. To do so his route would really have to be a "route of eva- 
nescence;" and he’d be here and gone, with a "revolving wheel," "a 
resonance of emerald," and "a rush of cochinea,!." The poem itself 
performs the hummingbird's dazzling feat almost as brilliantly as the 
h\mmingbird does. 

Poem Poem #6 is one of several poems which transmit a perception 
of the evanescence of the seasons. This poem makes of the Indian 
Summer of October a beguiling counterfeit of real summer. Indian 
sumer tempts a few birds, who had thought summer was over, back for 
a second look; it does not fool the bee, but it almost persuades the 
poet. However, knoidng that the atmosphere is a prime creator of 
illusion, she avoids the sentimentalism of a Longfellow by calling 
October’s blue and gold weather a "mistake*" Then she makes her point 
by reminding us that these skies are just a resumption of the "sophistries 
/beguiling, misleading evidenc^ of June." The hope of unending summer 
was just as plausibly misleading then, when life was at full tide, as 
it is now in Indian Summer. 

The seeds in lines 10-12 bear two meanings; they bear "witness" to the 
death of the plant that bore them, and they hold a promise of immortality 
in the rebirth of the species. And, though the leaf hurries down to 
death, the pun on "altered"~calling up both the changed air of Indian 
Summer and the sacrament of communion (The Lord’s Supper, the Eucharist)— 
implies its change into eternal life. The poet is now in a dilemma. 

She has reasoned from the evidence of nature, and she has arrived at 
the place where the apparent promise of life and the real evidence of 
death contradict one another. An unresolved paradox prevents belief; 
she cannot resolve this one except through some shallox'/ feint of wit 
what would make her work of art valueless. She reverts to the scriptural 
allusion, "Except ye be converted, and become as little children ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." If she becomes as a 
child, she can give a sacramental interpretation of the season in which 
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the body and blood of this autumnal death, flaming leaf and decaying 
stalk, become symbols of immortality. But irony pervades this view 
also. The communion is ”in a haze •'--both the actual haze of Indian 
Summer and the haze clouding the vision that would see and believe. 

The "child" may suggest a first communion, but, as a mass for the 
dying year, these are .last rites. 

Let us now recapitulate: In the first six lines, the surface of things 

in Indian Summer suggests that life is everlasting, but this is an 
illusion of the "Indian giver,’’ as it were. In the next six lines, 
the inner secret, first sensed intuitively and then explicity revealed, 
is that the year is really dying; immediately however, the paradox is 
reversed and the underside of death bears witness (in the seed) of re- 
birth, of altered elements. i\nd, finally, with all the evidence against 
her, the poet says, "Permit me to become a child and partake, sacra- 
mentally, of immortality." The poem may be taken as a kind of "last 
communion" between a critical mind and a yearning heart. 

Poem #157 1 "As Imperceptibly vas Grief" is perhaps an even more subtle 
treatment of the life-death myetery in nature, for its resolution does 
not depend upon juggling paradoxes. In this poem Dickinson sought to 
catch the two sides of nature’s processes by pin-pointing the very 
moment of transition. Summer "lapsed," then "escaped." Its last 
hours were "sequestered" in a "twilight" of "distilled" quietness, and 
the morning shone with a "foreign" light. Its departure was "harrowing," 
as though a cherished friend Insisted on leaving without reason. Yet 
she knew there was no real reason for her feeling wounded, since summer 
never had been anything but a "guest" and parting was inevitable, ^y 
an insistent courtesy, summer effected her leave-taking: "Too imper- 

ceptible. . . to seem like perfidy." The near-betrayal attributed 
here to summer’s going makes a curious reverse echo of the "fraud" of 
summer’s pretending to stay in the preceding poem. Time is treacherous 
in both its illusions, whether of staying or leaving, of permanence 
or evanescence. 

A more complex meaning is suggested by the opening simile, "As imper- 
ceptibly as grief." The comparison is suitable. Nothing lapses so 
imperceptibly as grief does, for one never feels, or at least never 
admits, any diminishing of it until the sudden realization that it 
has already gone. There is also some fitness in these hidden meanings, 
for Slammer is a grief for those whose eyes are set on autumn. There 
is, indeed, a recurrent autumnal note in Dickinson's poetry, a suggestion 
that life is mostly pain and that death is a release into some kind 
of eternal peace. She could find ample Christian precept for this 
spiritual outlook, her hymnal being filled with references to "this 
vale of tears" and yearning for deliverance into "Jerusalem, the 
beautiful." 

The figure in the closing stanza may mean that summer "made her light 
escape" into heaven — though without benefit of a ''wing." This may be 
another way of saying that the grief of human experience has been trans- 
formed into the beauty of her poem. Yet, the lapsing of summer into 
autumn, like the escape through death into immortality, would seem 
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like a betrayal to the living if it did not come about so imperceptibly. 
Even so, it is a "harroiiring grace,’* a painful blessing which lacerates 
the human spirit. 



In neither of these two poems was Dickinson able to set forth any picture 
of repose 5 in both instances she had to let her feelings come to rest 
in ambivalence because her perception could penetrate no further. We 
may be assured that she would not stay long at rest, for she was to 
try again and again. We must remember that she was not trying to 
represent natural phenomena or to propound a doctrine or a philosophy, 
but trying rather to \ander stand and to express what significant mean- 
ing nature’s phenomena and processes had for her, and for all men.^ 

Poem #93: Another poem on the same subject is #93, ’’Farther in summer 

than the birds,” one of her finest poems on the theme of the year going 
down to death and the belief in immortality: 



Farther in summer than the birds. 
Pathetic from the grass, 

A minor nation celebrates 
Its unobstrusive mass. 



No ordinance is seen. 

So gradual the grace, 

A pensive custom it becomes. 
Enlarging loneliness. 



Antiquest felt at noon 
When August, burning low. 
Calls forth this spectral 
canticle. 

Repose to gratify. 

Remit as yet no grace. 

Wo furrow on the jlow. 

Yet a druidic difference 
Enhances nature now. 



The reader probably finds this poem more difficult than any we have 
discussed so far, Gne reason is that it has very little paraphrasable 
content. That is, to figure out the syntax and then to restate in 
ordinary language v/hat— the— words— say does not allow us to penetrate 
below its surface. The entering \tedge is in the title, Cricket,” 
which she attributed to the poem when she put it in a letter to a 
friend. 



The cricket is the ’’minor nation” of line 3, celebrating ’’its unobstrusive 
mass." In calling the world of the cricket a "nation,” the poet has 
elevated the insect above the status of mere insect and given him 
token membership in an organized society that has purposeful and con- 
ventionaliLzed patterns of behavior. The reader should be prepared to 
consider the world of the cricket as analogous to his own world. 

Having found our cricket in line three, we see that lines one and two 
are adjective phrases that modify the subject nation . So we must ask, 
in what sense is the cricket farther (or further, as some editions 
read) in summer than the birds? One might at first guess that the 
birds have migrated, following the summer weather south and leaving 
the cricket to meet the frost of autumn and the death of winter. But 



^cf. poems 8, 122, 162, and 93. 
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we learn a few lines later that the season is late 

too early for any general migration. first cS 

+hp harbinger of autiunn* for according to folklore nls iir p 

u suppSeeaTL^ ?hat the first frost is only s^ weeks aW- ^ 

we are led to realize that the situation of the 

ent from that of the bird. For the bird 

su^Sve rS hts lot to die, having first deposited eggs in hope 
^fTloAtMce of his kind. ’Thus, he is indeed -farther in" the 
abundant life of summer, for he is almost at its end. 

The cricket's ceremony of song is an annual ritual, ““i ehout- 

^kerof this ritual a mass, both for the d^g year ^d for ^‘^ut 

LStote; Ihe pffie “ eternal life given the disciples though 
Srdi^iS^ of Krat the last Supper. The mass is -unobstrusive" 
be^usHhe^e are no visible evidences of it and because, obvious^, 
it is not directed to human ears-a fact ttet again emphasizes the 
secaration between the worlds of man and of nature. So, it is a 
splctral canticle, with no visible singers, celebrants, or ceremonies. 

In stanza two, the lines 

So gradual the grace, 

A pensive custom it becomes. 

Enlarging loneliness 

suggest that grace (the free, unmerited favor of J;®. 
by the cricket *s unceasing devotion to his mass, a devotion so 
remittant that for both him and the poet it becomes a thoughtful 

custom. And, though the observance of this custom S^ious 

us actually it is carried on in such deep privacy as to be oblivious 

to ^ all but itself, thus "enlarging loneliness." 

Here now is an ambiguity. The position of the word beco^ ^ 
nensive custom it becomes," renders its meaning ambiguous. We ^ve 
SeaS Sifted its position once, to read "It becomes a pensive 

custom!" from which we get two meanings— one for 
for the poet. V/e might be permitted to shift it again to read 
uensive Sstom becomes it," where becomes has the meaning of appropri- 
ateness. That is, "It is appropriate that this custom be obse^ed 

pensively." And now, the word observgd has become a Sd^for 

to strengthen the different but relevant meanings for cricket and for 

poet. 

One should now have no difficulty in reading stanza ® J;* 3^ 

be with the last line, which one may understand to say that the pwpose 
of the canticle (a sacred song in honor of '■he Christ) has been to 
obtain repose in order to gratify a spirit troubled about its own 
continuance beyond physical death. 

stanza four tells us that the poet's (and cricket's) **'® 

ritual has not yet gained any sure promise of grace. Ga the other 
hand, there is no "furrow on the glow" of that promise—neither the 
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“furrow” of the displeased, furrowed brow nor the spring furrow the 
husbandman turns in fertile soil to being a renewal of life to the 
world of nature. Yet, having probed so deeply into the world of 
nature by identifying herself with the plight of the cricket, the 
poet now feels more strongly than ever before that ancient and 
niysterious forces operate in the world of nature; nor can she help 
feeling that mankind must once have been in tune w3,th, perhaps subject 
to, those forces. The way of knowing these forces has long been 
lost to man; he can come no nearer them than hints and guesses. 

The controlling metaphor of the poem is the idea of a mass for the 
dying year, for the about-to-die cricket, and, by analogy, for each 
of us. The macs honors the promise of life eternal. 

4. Immortality: 

Poem //.HO: The Trans cendentalists find eternity everywhere; not so 

Dickinson. “Farther in Summer than the Birds" gives as eloquent and 
moving a representation of Miss Dickinson's thoughts on Immortality 
as we could hope for. Of immortality she said, “That is the flood 
subject," as indeed it was, overflowing into many a poem and letter. 

It challenged the symbol-making power of her imagination and provoked 
her to rational argument. Some of her apparent assertions of faith 
on this subject are really a part of her strategy of paradox, in 
which immortality is ever-present, yet too remote to understand; it is 
the object of highest aspiration and attainment, yet it is secondary 
to the heavenly joys attainable on earth; it is unattainable on earth; 
it is unattainable and unknowable, yet a necessity; and so forth. 

Emily Dickinson's strategy of paradox can be quickly illustrated in 
Poem #110. In the first stanza, immortality is a comforting idea when 
we feel no pressing need for it; but when it becomes a necessity, it is 
out of reach. The second stanza says, in effect. Oh, yes, we are 
convinced of heaven's promise; but if it were not for heaven's "ma- 
rauding hand," we would not need the promise, for we would have heaven 
on earth. In #119, v/e find the paradox again. In this poem, Dickinson 
rejects the absurd economy of accepting Heaven as a place where life's 
hurts are healed (by that time, it's too late) or as a place of 
rev;ard where all the pains of life are compensated in bliss: “that 

negotiation/ I'm not a part to." 

"Going to Heaven," like #119, is representative of a group that, having 
the ring of orthodoxy at the outset, are nonetheless clearly experiments 
in fantasy that turn the worn images of conventional faith against 
themselves at the end. “Going to Heaven," it proclaims with the 
exultant confidence of a gospel hymn~yet twice punctures its own 
inflation with banality: "I don't know when!" and “How dim it sounds!" 

The singer asks meekly for just a bit of crown and the smallest robe , 
then concludes abruptly. The balanced predictions of the last stanza, 
"I'm glad I don't believe. . .I'm glad they did believe," separate 
the poet sharply from the orthodox. The double meaning of “it would 
stop ny breath" emphasizes the power of death over and above the 
glory of resurrection that is hinted at in the final phrase describing 
the burial, "the mighty Autumn afternoon." For herself, she still 
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prefers the wonder of this life— 'to look a little longer at such a 
curious world,' 

from Emily's writings suggests that she was unsure 
of her belief in human immortality and of her belief In the existence 
of God. She was neither able to find a solution in the religion of 
her time and place nor content to rest in non-belief. Tension between 
laith and doubt remained a constant element in her mature life. A 
late poem sums up her lifelong problem: 

Those dying then. 

Knew where they went; 

They went to God's right hand; 

That hand is amputated now. 

And God cannot be found. 



iptaphysical idea that perhaps the 
lity of heavm, like the reality of the external world, exists 
oniy in the ndndj an idea she expressed in another poem: 



The brain is wider than the sky. 

For, put them side by side. 

The one the other will contain 

With ease, and you, beside. (1st of 3 st.) 



#10 : Here is another of Enily Dickinson's poems on death, one 
which reflects many of the attitudes and technqiues discussed above: 



Safe in their alabaster chambers. 

Untouched by morning and untouched by noon. 
Sleep the meek members of the resurrection. 
Rafter of satin, and roof of stone. 



^ght laughs the breeze in her castle of sunshine: 
Babbles the bee In a stolid ear; 

Pipe the sweet birds in ignorant cadence,— 

Ah, what sagacity perished here! 



Grand go the years in the crescent above them; 
Worlds scoop their arcs and firmaitients rowj 
Diadems drop and Doges surrender. 

Soundless as dots on a disc of snow. 



j stanza, the humble dead are left to sleep in white silence 
in the third, the mighty dead, indicated by "diadem. ? . and Doges," 

I • untouched by light in the first stanza is 
^ ^ third. (This is another example of synaes- 

thesia, a of cross- correlation of the senses.) Pursuing the 
s^pstion in the astronomical images that cluster in stanM three, we 

image, "disc of snow," is the Milky Way. Thus 
drop," the souls of the mighty dead disappear into the 
cold immensity of inter-stellar space, "Soundless as dots, on a disc 
of snow. The transcendental concept of death as the individual soul 
merging with the oversoul is cheerless enough in the abstract; in her 
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poem, mde concrete by an astronomical metaphor, it is chilling. 

By implication, the same destiny awaits the humble dead of stanza 
one, for their destiny was not pursued there but left hanging as 
a potot from which to measure the immensity of infinite space and 
unending time, the comfortless view brought in by the new science, 

between the frozen expectancy of the faithful in their 
alabaster chambers and the frozen oblivion promised by science, 

1 e on earth jproceeds apace (in stanza two), its ecstacies rendered 
^ cliches; laughing breeze, piping birds, and babbling bees." The 

oblivious of our condition as they are of that 
of the meek members of the resurrection, " and their babblings fall 
upon our ^stolid ear"--possibOy because so much "sagacity perished 
here. The meaning is obscure. Mss Dickinson left two unfinished 
versions of the poem, and, apparently, never made up her mind between 
the two, for she never resolved them into one. At any rate, the poem 

contrast between the brief life of "sagacity" on earth 
d the change that comes with death, be it resurrection or extinction. 

5# Death; 



^se of the word "kindly" does in stanza 1. 

■the poem will be different from the sentimental 
^ horrific death poem^ that litter 18th- and 19th-century tradition. 
Emily Dickinson wrote often of death, but she was not what is called 
a "grave-yard poet." The word "kindly" signals that here there is no 
fear, horror, or 'Come, sweet death" sentimentality. The word obviously 
sugpsts g g n , bleness and gra ce but also gentility , the politeness and 
dist^ce that characterize the relations betvreen gentleman and ladies. 
Death comes gently but firmly— and we see in the rest of the poem how 
firmness, ^evitability, and awe grows gradually, as the 
carriage passes the children at recess wrestling in the ring (not 
^§2^ig, note, but v^^stling with that curious seriousness with which 

passes the field of gazing 



grain— that is, staring fixedly, impersonally, unseeingly, ^en (it 
has been suggested) iidth a kind of deathlike gaze. There is no 

panic, no sad farewell. She is saying simply, "This is 
what the passage from time to eternity must be like." 

Poem #36; The most vivid embodiment of life Dickinson knew ;in her 
mt^e years was her cherished nephew next door, and his unexpected 
early death affected her deeply; 



They are waiting for me," was 
Gilbert* 3 sweet command in delirium. ^ were waiting for him? 
•+ we possess we would ^ive to knew,— Anguish at last opened 
and he r^ to his little grave at his grandparent *s feet 
^her prent^. All this and more 5 though is there more? MoT'e 
than love and death? Then tell me its name! 



Those questions 
be the crowning 
value only when 



she was never able to answer; no one can. love may 
glopr of life, but one becomes aware of its transcendent 
confronted with its loss in death. The juxtaposing of 
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f” “'*? raising the hope of eternal reunion, 

probably the oldest motivation to a belief in immortality. Death 
IS loss, of course, but Dickinson did not write about specific in- 

nysteryj it is release from pain 5 

It xs the threshold of heaven. 

^ presents an original concept of 

h«+ orthodox religious vocabulary of New England, 
rip^fh a ^ stanza two, the orthodox assumptions about 

mofrprf «>ne phrase to describe the 

momeut of death, «»That last onset, when the King/ Be witnessed in 

T But notice hovr He is \d.tnessed! She has squandered her 

of ^stribut^g trivial keepsakes. Instead of the music 

of vo^gs toeing flight for heaven, there is the »'Blue, uncertain, 

tihrhpi"^f+'^‘^^"+u^* ^ in her dying ear. Instead of a vision of 

>^orld simply fades from her eyes; the light fails 
and then she “could not see to see.n j,, gtructu^, in lan^fge, £ ^ 

ironic reversal of the conventional attitudes 
fYmiT* tov/ard the significance of the moment of death. 

morhTd cautioned not to read this poem as an attempt, 

Dickiri‘^nn»P aT ^^rious, of Dickinson to forsee her own personal death. 
Dickson's a^ost-perfect control of the poem, both technically and 
emotionally, belies any such reading.) ^ 

The praopOy of the funeral procession serves a dual role for 
^ ^^rst, it embodies the teasing, frustratingly 

af vehicle fTr 

to ® emblem for dramatizing her reaction 

to death. The resulting tensions dignify the poem: 



One dignity delays for all. 
One mitred afternoon. 

None can avoid this purple. 
None evade this crown. 

Coach it insiires, and footmen, 
Chamber and state and throng; 
Bells, also, in the village. 
As we ride grand along. 



V/hat dignified attendants. 
What service when we pause! 
How loyally at parting 
Their hundred hats they raise! 
How pomp surpassing ermine. 
When simple you and I 
Present our meek escutcheon. 
And claim the rank to die. 



At our funerals, she says, attentions such as we have never known in 

Church anS ItetfZ 

TOu And T/ ^^S“iTied attendants, pomp, and ermine— When simple 
ThA Present our Meek escutcheon,/ And claim the rank to die." 

The meek escutcheon can only be the tombstone, hopefuUy to be Ix- 
o^ged for a heaven^ shield later; the subject, ^whatever his status 
m life, can now claim only the rank t o be admitted to death. One 
such a king only when he dies. 

Poem #70: Here is a fine example of Dickinson's condensed line: 

There is a finished feeling 
Experienced at graves— 

A leisure of the future, 

A wilderness of size. 
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death *s bold ejdiibition 
Preciser what we are 
And the eternal function 
Ehabled to infer. 



If one were to revrrite the poem— and ruin it in the process— it might 
go something like this: There is a finished feeling which one experi- 

ences at the grave of one who has Just died. He feels the future 
stretching out lesiurely until its size seems almost as great as a 
wildezness.. 5y death's bold exhibition we learn more precisely what 
we are and we are better able to infer what eternal death means (or 
perhaps, what is the eternal function of death— that is, to give us 
a last, inescapable Judgment as to our own nature), 

6, Love and The Ifystical Lover: 

Poem #17: The following poem, one of Emily Dickinson's best known, 

seems as good a place as any to begin considering her love poems: 

The soul selects her own society. 

Then shuts the door; 

Cn her divine majority 
Obtrude no more. 

Unmoved she notes the chariot's pausing 
At her low gate; 

Unmoved, an emperor is kneeling 
Upon her mat, 

I've known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 



TMs poem m§£ relate to her choice of a life of seclusion at about this 
time, preferring her own small circle and closing the door on the 
general world. But the select "society" of the first stanza seems 
specifically related to the chosen "one" of the third, suggesting a 
lover. It is possible to identify this one as muse, rather than lovert 
the "one" might even be God, an interpretation suggested by the fact ) 
that her choice is possible at spiritual maturity— "divine majority," / 
On the other h^d, "divine majority" may be singly an indication of . ' 
the sanction given by her choice of one person. The chosen one beoon^' 
for her, a "majority" in the political sense. Other people- sinmly^^^ 
don't count with her once the choice is made. 



^ these early poems there is certainly some fusion of three great events 
in her life that seem to have occurred at almost the same time: her 

world, her dedication to poetry (to which we might 
add her further withdrawal in the early decision not to publish her 
poems), and her preoccupation with the image of a beloved. Whether 
her devotion is to an earthly or a heavenly lover, in this poem she is 
unmoved by the petitions of others, closing the "valves" of her attention 
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to them* The '’valves " in this climactic image make the exclusion a 
vital one; further, they suggest an instinctive closing off of com- 
munication in all directions except the life-giving one. To all others 
she turns a heart of "stone,” the "shock" word that makes her choice 
final. 

The largest group of her successful love jxjems centers on the rites of 
marriage.^ These move steadily away from the human institution, which 
was not within her experience, toward several versions of the betrothal 
in heaven. 3h the marriage poems, the bridegroom is conspicuous by his 
absence. For centuries, worldly love, .whether fully realised or not, 
has been the paradoxical image of human aspiration toward spiritual 
union with God. The poet has felt that the lure of the flesh must be 
overcome and has used sexual love as a figure for divine love, (cf. 
especially John Donne, St. John of the Cross, George Herbert, St. 

Teresa of Avila, Song of Solomon . ) The dominant images of Dickinson's 
love poems are royalty and marriage, images drawn from allegorical 
interpretations of The Song of Songs and the book of Revelations (cf . 
Appendix to "Hebrew Religious Narrative; Grade 7*' Unit for an account 
of Biblical allegory and poetrj’-). 

Poem Students should be asked to keep the "Song of Songs" and 

"Revelation" ^ close at hand in reading Dickinson and to bear the alle- 
gorical meaning of the Bridegroom-Bride relationship in mind as they 
read these poems. Dickinson uses the Biblical images— sometimes 
straightforwardly, sometimes ironically. 

The central image is a royal marriage, but a curiously incomplete one. 
There has been a change of status, but the sign of that change is 
denied three times; "Without the sign. . , All but the crown. . . (and) 
Without the swoon £of joy/ God sends us women." Ln earthly marriage, 
the loss of virginity becomes the gain of consummation, but not here. 

The double-ring ceremony, "garnet to garnet—Gold to gold," conjures 
up all the rich sensuousness of the physical union denied her. Also 
denied is the normal fulfillment of marriage, to be "Bom— bridalled— 
Shrouded in a day," in the taking of a new identity, a new life, and 
the sloughing off of the old. Hers will be a spiritual union with the 
redeemer, consummated through redemption. That union is yet to be 
consummated; The "wife" has the title of Empress only in an "acute 
degree,’’ suggesting the pain rather than the glory of her elevation. 

Her empire is Calvary, filled wath the agony of expiation, but also 
with the promise of grace. As royal empress, she is "Wife. . . without 
the sign, the withheld "sign’* of death (I^eparatory to her union with 
God), which, when it does come, will confirm her song, saying for the 
first time, husband!. . . stroking the melody; / Is this the way?" 
The spoken phrase, "Ny husband," putting a catch in the voice of one who 
will never speak it in this sense, binds the conclusion back to the 
parado^cal "Wife" of the beginning; deprived of one status, she has 
not quite achieved the other and more glorious one. She is asking, out 
of her earthly inexperience, whether earthly marriage holds any clue 
for the heavenly one. 

Poem #44: "Mine by the right of white election!" 




is a companion poem 
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expressing the ecstasy of her aspiration to the divine. In addition 
to the images of royalty, this poem employs clusters of religious and 
legal images* The "election," of course, refers to the Puritan doctrine 
of salvation for the elect. The "white," a color that permeates her 
writings— with quite divergent meanings — here signifies at once the 
heavenly bride and the biblical color associated i-rith the regenerate, 
as in "Though your sins be scarlet, they shall be as white as snow." 
Notice not only the white, but, in line three, the scarlet of sin. In 
this poem, the hold of the heart is reduced to the vanishing point, 
while the soul rises to a state of supreme ecstasy, though it can rise 
in this life only to heavenly betrothal, not marriage: 

Mne by the right of the white election; 

Mine by the royal seal! 

IfiLne by the sign of the scarlet prison 

Bars cannot conceal! 

Mne, here in vision and in veto! 

I'iine by the grave's repeal. 

Titled, confirmed, delirious charter! 

Mine, while the ages steal! 

•J^steal — i. Se, pass (steal aivay) 



7. Style: 

Students may have difficulty with Dickinson's laconic style. The 
following remarks may help you assist them in seeing what the style 
is doing. The power of words is immensely important to Dickinson. In 
a letter written when she was fifteen, she expressed an attitude toward 
words from which she never departed: 

I was very unwell /she wrote her friend Abiah Roo;^ at the 
time I received your letter & unable to busy myself about 
anything. Consequently, I was downspirited and I give you 
all the credit for restoring me to health. At any rate, 
you may have your share. It really seemed to give me new 
life to receive your letter, for, when I am rather low- 
spirited, nothing seems to cheer me so much as a letter 
from a friend. At every word I read, I seemed to feel new 
strength & have now regained my usual health and spirits. 

As Dickinson matured, her growing reverence for the word diminished 
her early prodigality v/ith language. Perhaps, having a laijyer father, 
she tried the sterotyped phraseology of the law. She did become an 
admirer of the style of the hymns she sang in church and may have 
decided to make something of it. Yet, one wonders why she didn't 
develop the smooth and musical style of Tennyson, her influential 
English contemporary. It appears that she developed an intuitive poetic 
taste of her own with the condensed, packed, carefully chosen word at 
the center. 

"I'll heal you," she wrote to her Norcross cousins when they were ill: 
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•'Tell the doctor I am inexorable, besides I shall heal you quicker 
than he. You need the balsam word,** "Let Emily sing Yor you," she 
wrote to them later, after a bereavement, "because she cannot pray." 

And to pother friend, "Wish I might say one liquid word to make your 
sorrov; j.ess," But later on, to an Amherst professor who asked if he 
could call, "I have no grace to talk and my own words so chill me," 

And again, "Amaz^g human heart, a syllable can make to quake like 
jostled tree," "A word is inundation, when it comes from the sea," 

^d so she concludes another letter to her cousins, "We must be care- 
ful what we say," and appends the poem that begins "A word left careless 
on a page, , ," It might be said that her aim as an artist was never 
to leave a careless word on a page 5 every word had to work, "Vflienever 
ny words are fluent," she wrote, "I know them to be false," The econony 
with a.anguage which she achieved was the result of unusual discipline 
and continuous practice. There is evidence, for example, that she 
made practice drafts of even her shortest letters; many of the poems 
that have come to us are merely practice drafts which she never got 
around to polishing. Seemingly, she was discontented until she had 
removed all the nonessentials, all the connectives and transitional 
tissue, and many of the conventional grammatical signals which make 
life easy for the reader. In her best poems, eveiy word bears its 
full weight until the lines fairly leap with meaning. She often casts 
away the normal logic of grammar and syntax to make her poems carry 
more freight. Her poetry is full of ellipses which challenge even the 
most attentive ^d sensitive reader. This economical use of language 
is responsible for what we call her condensed line — the main words 
are there, telescoped as closely as they can possibly be, 

characteristic of Dickinson’s style is revealed 
effectively in Poem iil 03 (p, 10?) : 



To tell all the truth but tell it slant. 
Success in circuit lies. 

Too bright for our infirm delight 
The truth’s superb surprise; 

As lightning to the children eased 
With explanations kind. 

The truth must dazzle gradually 
Or every man be blind. 



The co^tess Bianchi, Dickinson's niece, tells us that "She loved to f enc< 

^ ?dv®rsary, , . She loved metaphor, a paradox, a 
ri^ule, ^ Circumlocution," her niece went on to say, "she desp'sed," 

directly. Her conclusions hit the 

mo...k with the directness of an arrow. In her poems, she could "scalp 
your naked soul" with ^mazing economy of language when she wanted to. 

owe/er, her c..aracteristic way of thinking \%as metaphoric, "telling the 
truth slant Ibis operated on two levels: first, plain cnjoymentf 

geoting at things that way, for the sheer intellectual joy 
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Our friendship. Sir, shall endure till sun and moon wane no 
more, till stars shall set, and victims rise to grace the 
final sacrifice. V/e’ll be instant, in season, out of season, 
minister, take care of, cherish, soothe, watch, wait, doubt, 
refrain, reform, elevate, instruct. All choice spirits however 
distant are ours; ours theirs; there is a thrill of sympathy — 

"a circulation of mutuality” — comotionem :mter nos ! I am 
Judith the heroine of the Apoch ^Apocrypha/ and you are the 
orator of Ephesus. That’s what they call a metaphor in our 
country. Don’t be afraid of it, sir, it won’t bite. 

Look again at #103* Truth, she writes, is too bright. It must be nuide 
known to us only indirectly, as lightning is kindly explained to children 
to ease their fear of it. The truth must come only gradually, or every 
man will be blinded. Metaphor will do the job. 

Many of Dickinson’s metaphors are playful. Consider this little quatrain; 

Faith is a fine invention 
When gentlemen can see — 

But Microscopes are prudent 
In an emergency. 

This poem suggests that the "wise man,” or perhaps the naive man, can 
rely on faith for his understandings of immortality, but the unwise, or 
perhaps the intelligent man— those not so filled v/ith faith — ^may need to 
have a practical way of getting at truth. The irony is tough and un- 
Emersonian . 

Robert Frost wrote that metaphor is "saying one thing in terms of another, 
the pleasure of ulteriortiy.” Dickinson’s poems are full of ulteriority 
(cf. #126, p. 122 ): 

Until the desert knows 
That water grows 
His sands suffice; 

But let him once suspect 
That Caspian fact, 

Sahara dies. 

Utmost is relative. 

Have not or have 
Adjacent sums; 

Enough, the first abode 
Cn the familiar road 
Galloped in dreams. 

One would take a great many more words to explain this idea directly. A 
dissertation couldn’t catch all the resonance of the short expression — 
"That Caspian fact.” This is a cryptic poem; the ulteriority of its 
idea challenges the reader, forces him to turn the poem this way and that 
to try to find its meaning, just as an art dealer may turn an impression- 
istic painting this way and that to determine which is the top and which 
the bottom. 
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Metaphor was more than a skillful exercise_for Emily Dickinson. It became 
her way of looking at life objectively, ^cf. the following poems: poem 

# 230 — blacksmith metal, suffering; forge, conscience; #553; #48; #13 • 
Notice how, in each poem, metaphorjobjectifies, gives clinical distance 
to, intense subjective experience^^ 

V. Composition Exercises 

Each of the exercises which follow asks the student to examine carefully 
some aspects of style in the Trans cendentalists and then to apply what he 
has observed to his own writing. The teacher should feel free to use as many 
of these exercises as seem to be useful for his students. 

A. The Paragraph in Emerson: 

Emerson's prose has been described as composed of "all sentences and no 
paragraphs." Cne does often feel that, for Emerson, the sentence is the 
ultimate \mit of thought. Look, for example, at this paragraph from "The 
Over-Soul" : 



Converse with a mind that is grand.ly simple, and literature 
looks like word-catching. The simplest utterances are worthiest 
to be written, yet are they so cheap and so things of course, that 
in the infinite riches of the soul it is like gathering a fet^ 
pebbles off the ground, or bottling a little air in a phial, 
when the whole earth and the whole atmosphere are curs. Nothing 
can pass there, or make you one of the circle, but the casting 
aside your trappings and dealing man to man in naked truth, plain 
confession and omniscient affirmation. 

Why is this paragraph difficult to read and almost impossible to make 
sense of? If your students recall their work on rhetoric (Grade 10, "The 
Rhetoric of Short Units of the Composition"), they may be able to suggest 
some of the problems. 

To begin with, we need to look for the structure of the paragraph. Beyond 
taking the first sentence to be a first-level sentence, we can do very 
little analysis x^uthout encountering problems. The second sentence 
divides naturally into two parts (breaking after "written"); of these 
parts, the first is a second-level statement and the second a third- 
level statement depending sjnitactically from "utterances": 

1. Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature looks 
like word catching. 

2. The simplest utterances are worthiest to be witten, 

3 . yet are they so cheap. . . etc. 

The third sentence would seem, by its position, to have some dependence 
on something in the preceding sentence; that is, "there" demands an 
antecedent. Cne would normally look for a locus in the preceding sentence. 
Two places ("earth" and "atmosphere") and one quality described meta- 
phorically as place ("in the infinite riches of the soul" is likened to 
"the whole earth and the whole atmosphere") can be found in the second 
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sentence, but none of them makes sense as a locus where "nothing can 
pass. . . but the casting aside your trappings. . •" Casting about 
with the ingenuity born of despair, we can find an acceptable locus 
for "there" if we go all the way back to the first sentence and take 
"there" to mean "in conversation with a mind that is ’grandly simple. 

This conflict between logical dependence (based on meaning) and apparent 
syntactical dependence (based on position) creates perhaps our most 
serious problem in understanding the paragraph. One way to eliminate 
this dilemma would be to reorder the sentences s 

a. Sentences Rearranged (1-3-2 now) 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature 
looks like word-catching. Nothing can pass there, or make you 
one of the circle, but the casting aside your trappings, and deal- 
ing man in naked truth, plain confession and omniscient affirmation. 

The simplest utterances are worthiest to be written, yet are they 
so cheap and so things of course, that in the infinite riches of 
the soul it is like gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or 
bottling a little air in a phial, when the whole earth and the 
whole atmosphere are ours. 

We now find very little problem in giving "there" an antecedent. Notice 
also that the first element of what was the second sentence follows as 
well (or better) after "naked truth" as it did after the first sentence. 

The structure of the paragraph by levels now looks something like this: 

1. Converse with, . . 

2. Nothing can. . . 

3. The simplest, , . 

4. yet are they, . . 

Cne more pronoun, "it" in the last sentence, needs a referent. Since 
"it" obviously has something to do with writing "the simplest utterances," 
the logical dependence of "it" is just what its syntactical dependence 
(based on position in our re-ordering) suggests that it would be. For 
all these reasons, rearranging the sentences as we have done seems to 
strengthen the paragraph. 

Looking at the "new" paragraph we have made, your students might next 
notice that, while the first sentence seems to have a coordinate form, 
its meaning is subordinate. We might, then, look to see if there are 
other places where Emerson’s meaning can be clarified by adding or changing 
connectives. We might notice next that "naked truth, plain confession 
and omniscient affirmation" is a strangely mixed series. Looking at 
more of Einerson, we find that he generally separates all the items in a 
series with commas. Why not here? The answer, one suspects, is that 
we are dealing not with a series but with an appositive— "plain confession 
and omniscient affirmation" are in apposition to "naked truth," 

Vie might wish also to indicate in some manner the way in which what is 
now the third sentence depends from the second sentence. Next, "so things 
of course" gives many readers pause, "Of course" is not, in this sentence. 
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a parenthetical e:cpreGsion. Supplying a connective or modifier might 
help clarify this phrase. Finally > we must begin to unscramble the 
meaning of the final sentence. VJe should be able to guess that the 
sentence sets up, however vaguely, some sort of analogy in which "it” 
(whatever "it" is) ^'elates to "the infinite riches of the soul" as 
gathering pebbles and phials of air relates to the earth and atmosphere. 

Let us see how many of the problems we have noted can be ameliorated by 
providing and changing connectives: 

b. Connectives Added ; Subordinate Structures Used 

When you , ^ 

(If you) converse with a mind that is grandly simple, literature 

looks like word-catching. Nothing can pass there, or make you cne 
of the circle, but casting aside your trappings, and dealing man 
to man in naked truth, (which is to say) plain confession and 
omniscient affirmation. (Indeed,) The simplest utterances are 
worthiest to be written, yet are they so cheap and so (much) things 
of course, that in (comparison with) the infinite riches of the 
soul it is like gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or bottling 
a little air in a phial, when the vihole earth and the whole atmosphere 
are ours. 

The paragraph can now be read somewhat more easily. There remain problems 
of several kinds, notably the following: 

1. VJhat is the referent for "there"? 

2. What is the "circle"? There is, in the preceding sentence, no 
referent in suitably" parallel form. 

3. The last part of the second sentence seems awkward. 

4. Sentence three needs to be two sentences or else to have the 
relationship between its parts more carefully delineated. Its 
first part depends syntactically from the preceding sentence, 
but its second part depends both syntactically and logically 
from its first part. 

5. The analogy of the last sentence demands clarification, both in 
establishing a referent for "it" and in recasting the analogy in a 
parallel structure v/hich will suggest the relationships among the 
terms of the analogy. 

6. Finally, we need to do on paper what a conscientious reader does 
mentally — ^to change whatever else needs changing in order to make 
the paragraph comprehensible while still keeping as close as 
possible to both the letter and the spirit of Emerson’s work. Such 
alteration is a rough, catch-as-catch-can kind of process, but it 
is indispensable. 

Your students will find some of their previous exercises in rhetoric 
(Grade 8, "Syntax"; Grade 10, "The Rhetoric of Short Units of the 
Composition") helpful in making the kinds of revisions suggested above. 

The re-casting which follows claims no special authority; you (or your 
students) may be able to do much better. However, we have tried to follow 
the principles of rhetoric suggested in previous units and to violate 
the tenor of Emerson’s work as little as possible: 
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c* R e written ** Intuitive ly 'IVonoun Referents Guessed At‘“»‘ »Rearranrenient 
^d ^onne ct ivu j ( a and b ) Retained ' 

When you converse with a mind that is grandly simple, literature 
comes to look like word-catching. Nothing can paL in suJh con- 
versation, or make you one of the circle of such minds, except 
casting aside your trappings and dealing man to man in the naked 
tmth of plain confession and omniscient affirmation. Although the 
simplest utterances are worthiest to be written, yet so cheaply 
are such utterances to be. had, so much matters of course have they 
become, that to single them out from among the infinite riches of 
the soul is but to gather a few pebbles off the ground and to 
bottle a little air in a phial out of the whole earth and the whole 
atmosphere which are ours. 



You should now ask your students to examine this final revision care- 
4 determine wlmt has been gained and what lost in clarity, 

in effectiveness of imagery, and in forcefulness of style. You may 
w^t to work through this detailed example with them. Then, when the 
students seem to have some grasp of the idea that revision can be 
sptemtically done according to established rhetorical principles, ask 
them to rewrite one or more of the following paragraphs (or others you 
select;, to analyze their reasons for making changes, and to defend the 

changes they do make. (These paragraphs are arranged in order of in- 
creasing difficulty.) 



VJhat ^ I must do is all that concerns me , not what the 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in 
intellectual life, may seyve for the whole distinction between 
greatness and meanness. It is the harder because you will 
always find those v/ho think they know what is your duty better 
than you know it.^ It is easy in the world to live after the 
world s opinion^ xt is easy in solitude to live after our ownj 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson, "Self-Reliance” 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer. That is the best 
part of each writer which has nothing private in it; that which 
he does not know; that which flowed out of his constitution and 
not from his too active invention; that which in the study of a 
single artist you might not easily find, but in the study of 
^y you would abstract as the spirit of them all. Phidias it 
is not, but the work of man in that early Hellenic world that 
I would know. The name and circumstance of Phidias, however 
convenient for history, embarrass when we come to the highest 
criticism. We are to see that which man was tending to do in 
a given period, and was hindered, or, if you will, modified in 
doing, by the interfering volitions of Phidias, of Dante, of 
Shakespeare, the organ whereby man at the moment wrought. 




—Ralph Waldo Emerson, "Compensation" 
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Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The popular notion of a 
revelati.cn is that it is a telling of fortunes. In past oracles 
of the soul the \anderstanding seeks to find answers to sensual 
question Sji and undertakes to tell from God how long men shall 
exist, what their hands shall do and who shall be their company, 
addiiig names and dates and places. But we must pick no locks. 

V/e must check this low curiosity. An answer in words is delusive; 
it is really no answer to the questions you ask. Do not require 
a description of the countries towards which you sail. The description 
does not describe them to you, and to-morrow you arrive there and 
know them by Inhabiting them. Ken ask concerning the immortality 
of the soul, the employments of heaven, the state of the sinner, 
and so forth. They even dream that Jesus has left replies to 
precisely these interrogatories. Never a moment did that sublime 
spirit speak in their catois . To truth, justice, love, the attributes 
of the soul, the idea of immutableness is essentially associated. 

Jesus, living in these moral sentiments, heedless of sensual fortunes, 
heeding only the manifestations of these, never made the separation 
of the idea of duration from the essence of these attributes nor 
uttered a syllable concerning the duration of the soul. It was 
left to his disciples to sever duration from the moral elements, and 
to teach the immortality of the soul as a doctrine, and maintain it 
by evidences. The moment the doctrine of the immortality is separately 
taught, man is already fallen. In the flowing of love, in the 
adoration of humility, there is no question of continuance. No 
inspired man ever asks this question or condescends to those evidences. 
For the soul is true to itself, and the man in whom it is shed abroad 
cannot wander from the present, which is infinite, to a future 
which would be finite. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson, "The Over-Soul" 

When the student has worked at Emerson long enough to have developed the 
habit of analyzing paragraph structure systematically, he can try his 
hand at some of the paragraphs which follow. All four of these para- 
graphs were written by eleventh-grade students. The first is rp.ther a 
poor job, the second somewhat better, and the last two clearly superior: 

Henry David Thoreau had an outlook on life like no one before 
him. His philosophy or his definition of philosophy is as follows. 

"The science v;hich investigates the essential character of reality, 
its universal principles and laws or the conditions under which it 
is known." He also says of a philosopher, "To be a philosopher is 
not merely to have subtile thoughts, nor even to found a school, 
but so to love wisdom as to live according to it*s dictates, a 
life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, and trust. By 
reading this ive can figure that Thoreau was all for schooling. 

He, himself, attended Harvard at the age of sixteen. He worked 
under Ralph Waldo Emerson for two years, as a handyman and kicked 
up a few things. He defines "Classics" as "the noblest recorded 
thoughts of man." He continues, saying, "They're the only oracles 
which are not decayed, and they're such answers to the most modem 
inquiries in them as Delphi and Dodona never gave." I believe the 
passage speaks pretty much for itself. He writes what he believes. 

He seems to be a man who thinks for himself. 
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I felt th*? poem set a picture of the modem world: people 

asking of the past - no true knowledge of what brought about things 
of the present* Their interest lies in who won the war and each 
individual battle but not in the lives of those who fought. So 
he brings out soma of the hardships faced by a doctor to show the 
individual side of the war; the hard* cold facts of fighting. He 
goes into great detail describing the seriousness of men's wounds 
and tc what extent one might go to prevent any more harm to men-- 
'•Come sweet death! be persuaded 0 beautiful death! In mercy come 
quicklj»‘. '• 



In September the Fitch bird ( Mustela Ritorius Ayes) returned 
to Walden* his perennial autumn sanctuary. He announced his 
arrival with the bellow so unmistakebly typical of his species. 

A month later* as I went to replenish my wood box* I chanced upon 
the nest of the female Fitch bird which had been haphazardly con- 
structed of dried com husks and soggy tree leaves, routed from 
their state of decay. Shabby and unkempt as it seemed* it fully 
met the requirements placed upon it by its sole tenant* for the 
mating season would not arrive xantll spring* and another migratory 
urge would carry this puppet of instinct further south in a very 
few weeks. Vacancy of this dwelling* even during a mild New 
England winter* would mean sure destruction of the nest* and once 
again the materials would return to their original raw status. 

These rare creatures began an exotic dance which was accompanied 
by the rh 3 rthmic bellows of what seemed to be their leader* who 
had stationed himself on Heather's rocking chair. Their bodies 
and necks enacted an undulation comparable to nothing I had ever 
seen. Their movements were followed by a series of somersaults and 
headstands. Then all was still. The performers formed symmetrical 
lines and waited at attention. A rustle of wings began in the 
back of the line* and* as the emotional epidemic spread to the 
front* individuals who received the message began to march in place. 
VJhen the fore-most bird was informed* a disorderly mob of beaks 
and feathers unleashed itself in my direction* and I let out a 
bloodcurdling scream for help. 

As a final step in this exercise* the student should be asked to re- 
examine whatever formal themes he has written for this unit. (In- 
class themes are usually too weak; at any rate* what we are after is 
a conscious effort to improve work which the student may have considered 
already finished.) He should be asked to select two paragraphs* one 
of his best and one of his worst* to analyze them according to the 
rhetorical principles he has been reviewing* to rewrite them as well 
as he can* and to defend his changes. In short* the student is being 
offered a workable method for improving his own compositions. 

B. Connectives in V?hitman 

The material which follows is largely self-explanatory. Such resource 
material as may be needed can be found in the 8th Grade "Syntax" unit. 
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i^ch has been icade of Walb V/hd.tnian ' s use of co-ordinate constructions 
many critics argue that his use of co-ordinate constructions comes to 
O' thematic function by placing the things named on a level of 
perfect equality. Your students may find it useful to look closely at 
the folloi/ing passage. Ask them to mark all the connectives in this 
passage according to the scheme indicated below; 



□ 

G 




O 



I / 

V <*• 

r 



— Co-ordinate 
—Co-ordinate 
—Co-ordinate 
— Subordinate 
— Subordinate 



word connector 
phrase connector 
clause connector 
word connector 
phrase connector 



* 



— oubord:*-,*ate clause connector 
Has any one supposed it lucky to be bom? 

^ ^ 

I hasten to inform him her it is Just as lucky to die,'|£u^ 
know it. 



5 




I 



I pass death with the dying |anj birth with the new-wash 'd babe, 

1 • I— — r 

•Mdjam not contain’d between my hat [and} boots, 

I* peruse manifold objects, no two alike ‘^andl^ every one good. 

The earth good the stars good, |_ai^i their adjuncts all good. 

I an not an earth |rior| an adjunt of an earth, 

I am the mate jan^ companion of people, all Just as^ Immortal 
fathomless (^myself , 

(They do not know how immortal’ IbuTj il know.) 

Every kind for itself [and [ its oim, for me mine male |anc| female. 

For me thosey( thS ^^have been boy s' ^'^dj ^ €Sa^ «love women. 

For me the man'^at)\is proud >“^d] feels how it stings to be slighted. 



and 



■^"no two alike” and ’‘every one good” are absolute phrases, as are the phrases 
in the next line. 



"this ”as” is an adverb, 
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the 

mothers of mothers. 

For me lips\',tha^^ave smiled, eyes*( bhafc > <have shed tears. 

For me children |anaj the begetters of children. 



For me the sweet-heart .‘and 



the old maid, for me mothers 




Undrape! you are not guilty to me. 



nor stale 



nor 



discarded. 



I see through the broa^[g^th |^d| gingham whether no, 
jAndJam around, tenacious, acquisitive, tireless,! endj cannot 
be shaken axvay. 

— "Song of Itself" 



As a second step, the student might then try to rewrite the passage, 
using as many subordinate structures as possible without doing violence 
to what Whitman says. He should discover that he can recast the intro- 
ductory and concluding statements: 

If anyone supposed it lucky to be bom, 

I hasten to inform him or her that it is just 
as lucky to die, and that I know it. 

* -JHf -K- * 

Undrape, for you are not guilty to me, nor stale, 
nor discarded. 

For I see through the broadcloth and gingham. . . 

The body of this section, however, seems to resist any such alteration. 
It seems to be impossible to recast this body of comparisons and 
catalogues into subordinate structures without doing serious violence 
to Whitman’s intention. To draw any critical conclusions, one would 
have to take m^y more samples than one. We might say, however, th^t, 
at least in this section, VJhitman’s form is optional when he is stating 
general propositions (introduction and conclusion) . But when he is 
celebrating things or people, his form comprises a necessary aspect of 
his content. 

As a final^ step, the student might be asked to write a poem on another 
subject using as great a proportion of co-ordinate constructions as 
this poem does. Your better students might be asked to duplicate the 
poem structure-for-structure. (In so doing, they should discover that 
a style so exaggerated lends itself admirably to parody. A poem about, 
for example, football games or exams could hardly avoid becoming a 
parody of Whitman's exalted tone and high seriousness.) 

C. Discourse and Imagery in Emerson and Thoreau: 



o 

ERIC 
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Early in this iinit, a comparison pointed to Emerson's preference for 
generalized discourse and to Thoreau's preference for concrete imagery* 
As a starting point for this exercise, the teacher could ask his 
students to compare the closely parallel statements cited on page 24 
of this packet. Students should be asked to notice what is gained and 
what lost in each author's presentation of essentially similiar meanings* 

As a second step, the student could be asked to write a discursive 
parallel, in the style of Emerson, for each of the following images 
from Thoreau (all taken from"Economy") : 

VJhy should they eat their sixty acres, when man is condemned 
to eat only his peck of dirt? 

Why should they begin digging their graves as soon as they are 
born? 

The portionless* • , find it labor enough to subdue and cultivate 
a few cubic feet of flesh* 

/You mak^ yourselves sick, that you may lay up something against 
a sick day* 

As if you could kill time \in.thout injuring eternity* 

— ^..Whai-.evejybody echoes or in silence passes by as true to-day 

may turn out^ to be false-hood tomorrow, mere smoke of opinion, 
which some had brusted for a cloud that would sprinkle ferti- 
lizing rain on their fields* 

Finally, and this is no doubt the most difficult part of the exercise, 
the student might be asked to try creating concrete images, in the style 
of Thoreau, to parallel each of the follovdng statements from Emerson 
(all taken from ’’Self-Reliance”)* This is no easy task, but those 
students who enjoy writing, especially those who enjoy writing poetry, 
will find few more valuable ways than this to sharpen their writing 
ability. 

In every work of genius we recognize our own rejected thoughts; 
they come back to us wiV a certain alienated majesty. 

A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his work 
and done his best; but what he Jias said or done otherwise- ahall- 
give him no peace. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. 

Nature suffers nothing to remain in her kingdoms which cannot 
help itself. 

It is for want of self-culture that the superstition of traveling, 
whose idols are Italy, England, Egypt, retains its fascination 
for all educated Americans. 
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For every thing that is given, something is taken. 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard than in the 
standard of height or bulk. 
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The eleventh grade unit on "Sin and Loneliness" builds, pretty obviously, 
on the tenth grade unit which deals with the same subject. The tenth grade 
unit speaks of three senses of the word "sin"! (l) sin conceived of as a 
social alienation~as to whatever in society frustrates the individual’s will 
and purpose, whatever gives him the sense that either his design or will must 
be "wrong" or the designs and "wills" of other men, groups, or natural forces 
must be ( The Return of tbe Native ) ; (2) sin conceived of as such alienation 
from a benificent Creator as comes from rejecting whatever of the goodness of 
th -5 Creator may be seen in the creature (The Rime of the Ancient Mariner . 

"Yr ng Goodman Brown"?)* and (3) sin seen as some kind of alienation from the 
Ch*. Istian God, that is as disobedience to the commands of Christ and the 
authority for which he spoke ( Resurrection ) . The three definitions or con- 
ceptions of sin-and-alienation studied in the Grade 10 unit are limited | as 
the eighth grade unit on "Words and Their Meanings" points out, such a word as 
"sin" has a whole family of meaningful uses. No literary methodology is given 
primary attention in the 10th grade unit; the works studied use the devices 
of allegory, symbolism, exemplum, evocative setting, and "stylized" plot etc. 
to communicate their picture of man's essential "sin" and "alienation." In 
this unit, the authors studied use all of the devices studied in the tenth 
grade unit but they tend to be allegorists— or at least to draw on the resources 
of iillegory. Moreover, they tend to do what R.P. Blackmur once desci*ibed 
Emi ..y Dickinson as doing, to dramatize the essential accuracy of the psychologi- 
cal content of the Christian dogma of the Fall without accepting its theological 
framework fully or perhaps even in part. Sin is not seen in them primarily as 
frustration (except perhaps in one version of Melville proposed below) J it is 
seen as alienation from other men and, in some cases, from "nature". The 
extent to which "sin" is regarded as "alienation-from-God" or "from-the-Christian- 
God" by any of these writers is a matter of serious scholarly controversy, 
controversy which this unit and its bibliography endeavor to represent. The 
unit should also be studied against the background of the following units: 



Grade 


The Meaning of Stord.es 




Hebrew Religious Narrative 


Grade 8: 


Beowulf and The Song of Roland 


Gr'xde 9 s 


Satire ( e . g . Billy Budd) . 


Grade 10: 


Sin and Loneliness. 
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I. Nec-Calvinism and Pessimistic Fiction; 





A. Backgroimd 

The four novoln treated in this unit show the influence of one of 
the most powerful currents in nineteenth-century American thought, which 
we will call, for the sake of convenience, neo-Calvinism. This 
tradition is historically closely related to its great opponent. 
Transcendentalism (see '•Individualism and Nature," Grade 11). Though 
some of the assumptions and concerns of the opponents are similar, 
the opinions and attitudes of the neo-Calvinists contradict those of 
the transcendent'alists. A really adequate treatment of the subject 
would require at least a volume. For teachers who have the time ^d 
curiosity for a fuller explanation, a bibliography is attached. For 
those whose time is severely lindtod, this essay is offered as a very 
brief history and summary of the major tenets of Calrinism (and its 
neo-Calvinist modifications) as these contrast v/ith Transcendentalist 
tenets. No teacher, of course, will become an expert on the still 
vital issues described hei^e by readiiig this essay. It is to be hoped 
that the information given below will prove useful as an outline of 
a public cast of mircl that participated in the private visions of 
reality presented by Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, and Faulkner. It 
should be noted that no one of them is entirely explained when seen 
against Calvinist tradition, end vdiat each inherits from Calvinist 
tradition is nob completely portrayed in any of the four novels. 

Philosophy is sometimes said to bo a footnote to Plato. Yet, it is 
unnecessary, for our purposes, to trace the ideas with which we are 
concerned any farther back than to the Eliaabethan reform movement 
within the Anglican Church which was called Puritanism. Originally, 
the reformers called Puritans wanted only to simplify the ceremonies 
of the service and vrere orthodox Anglicans in theology and their views 
on church goverrjucnt ,, but they soon becams interested in bringing the 
English Church closer to the kind of Protestantism practiced on the 
Continent. As the political situation in England grew more restless 
in the period before the revolution (1641-1660), the Piaritens called 
Increasingly for political reform, demanding that Romish "high church" 
Anglican forms of religion be replaced by forms more Genevan, non^ 
liturgical and non-episcopal, demanding further that Parliament be 
established as the final authority in government as opposed to the 
monarch. The American Puritans, as every school boy knows, first came 
to America in the, for Puritans, harsh times which preceded Cromwell's 
revolution. 

American Puritanism, like much Seventeenth Century English Puritanism^ 
was Calvinistic in theology, taking its primary intellectual tenets 
and some of its social ideals from John Calvin ( 1509-64) • Calvin, a 
French protestant forced to flee from his own country to Geneva, 
Switzerland,because of his opinions, became the leader (and near- 
dictator) of the Genevan theocratic city-state. The primary theological 
controversy in which he engaged after his rise to power was a controversy 
with the Lutherans about the meaning of communion. However , after his 
death, his followers were mainly identified by their heavy emphasis on 
original sin and on predestination. Their theological premises were 
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give'ja definitive fcm* at the Synod of Dort in 1618 in "the Five points." 
The "Points" were as follows; 

1. Men are totally depraved; both the will and reason of all men were 
hereditarily corrupted by Adam's fall. Therefore, man cannot 
exercise free will in "choosing" to accept grace, 

2. Men are unconditionally elected to grace— regardless of the fact that 
they cannot perform any works that could save them. 

3. God's grace is prevenient and irresistable; those who are to bo 
saved cannot avoid being saved; nobody else can avoid being damned. 

4* The elect, the "saints," will persevere; those who are to be saved 
cannot do anything that is not holy. 

5. Christ's atonement is limited; Clirist atoned for the depravity of 
only a part of the human race, and this atonement is made available 
to the elect by the Holy Ghost, which gives them the "supernatural" 
power to obey God's will. 

In the colonies, the Puritans subscribed to Calvin's idea of a 
theocratic state. His theology was sometimes combined with that of 
the Covenanters, an English group of unorthodox Calvinists who maintained 
that God had promised man eternal life on condition of his obeying the 
moral law and who argued that since, after Adam broke the first covenant, 
God made another with Abraham, man obviously still had the power to 
make reasonable choices and the capacity to strive for moral perfection. 
This doctrine does not deny election, but i mitigates the more severe 
implications of the doctrine of unconditional election by seeing man as 
a party to a contract with God instead of as completely helpless in his 
relationship with Him. The covenanters regarded punishment for a 
sin as expiatory, not (as did orthodox Calvinists) as an inherent and 
endless necessity placed on man because of his permanent corruption. 

New England Calvinists tended to use the "congregational" system of 
Church government rather than the government by presbetery which they had 
commonly advocated in England. They regarded Christ as the head of 
each congregation, and each congregation as an equal member of the 
Christian family. Any ecclesiastical hierarchy was obviously out as 
was the centralized presbyterian system of colonies further south. 

From about I 64 I to about 1833 ^ the .congregational polity was generally 
in fact, although not in law, required "established" polity in New 
England. In 1662, the original requirement that first-generation 
Calvinists had to have a personal experience of conversion before becoming 
full members of the church, while their children were automatically full 
meinbers (except that they could not take communion), was relaxed by the 
Half-Way Covenant, which permitted grandchildren of members the same 
rights as children of members. About the turn of the century, the 
congregational system of church government began to be influenced by 
"presbyterian" ideas of church government, and, during the Great 
Awakening (1734- c. 1750) Calvinism of various sorts grew strong 
again and then more or less broke down under the impact of Unitarianism 
and other forces significant in the development of "liberal Christianity." 

The term "puritanism" is, narrowly speaking, approprJate to either 
the theology or the foria of oViurch govcmmerit deociibed above. It is 



also loosely used to describe a rlgid^ severe, and somewhat grim moral 
tone that is often supposed to have been maintained by the New England 
colonists. Calvin’s ethics seem to have had more staying power than 
his theology (although Presbyterians and Baptists as well as Congregation 
alists still uphold more-or-less Calviaiistic theologies perhaps 
because Calvinistic morality is well suited to a hard working, frontier, 
middle-class society which regards sobriety, industry, achievement, and 
progress as valuable and looks with suspicion on ansrthlng that might 
interfere with them. 

The sanction (enforcing power) of Puritan morality was certainly 
partly the fear of offending a righteous God, but by extension, the 
fear of offending His saints. Modern writers may regard with contempt 
such fear as finds place in the religious experience (cf. the essay by 
Einstein in the 10th Grade, "Man's Picture of Nature" unit) or they may 
regard it as the essential, most important aspect of man's experience 
of the Holy (as does Rudolph Otto in The Idea of the Holy ) . In any 
case, teachers should remember that their purpose is to .mai>;e students 
understand what the Calvinistic expei'ience was like as a genuine 
religious experience and not to render it ludicrous by parodying it 
and so transforming the course into a less full thing than it ought 
to be. The doctrine of Calvin sometimes led to the idea that those 
who were admirable in the eyes of the community were the elect, those 
who seemed to have been given the grace to try to obey God's will, those 
who seemed to be capable of obedience to the moral law. The moral law 
was stated in the Bible, and could, as the Puritans saw it, be applied 
in their time— a time which given the problem of taming the frontier 
required a special emphasis on keeping down "the flesh" and "the Devil." 
The sins of "The V-lorld" were to be avoided too, but perhaps not so 
as to make the world an entirely unprofitable place. The Puritan, 
like Chaucer's Monk, had to ask "How shall the world be served?" 
Conformity to the Puritan sexual and social ethic was demanded and 
enforced in Seventeenth Century New England. A totally depraved 
mankind required vigorous and punitive rule. 

In the climate generated by the Calvinistic emphasis on man's 
wickedness and on eschatology (last things — especially, in this context, 
the Day of Judgment) people tended to experience profound emotional 
and spiritual crises. 

To the Puritan mind, the devil was extremely important; evil was 
regarded as a positive force— not as an absence of power or a result 
of weakness. The attitude toward evil was that i.t should be destroyed 
when discovered, and it was discovered frequently. In the famous 
Salem witchcraft trials, hatred of the sin took precedence over love 
of the sinner, and the quality of mercy was or so it appears to the 
modern observer — somewhat strained. The Puritans regarded suffering 
as necessary, but not necessary, but not necessarily as rehabilitating. 
They regarded the "world" as evil and life as a tribulation through 
which it was necessary to pass to escape Nature— a malignant, perhaps 
even depraved, power. Among less extreme Puritans, life was regarded 
as a battle with temptation (the flesh and the devil); and Nature was 
treated as often inimical to man's enterprises. Nature, according to 
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Calvin^ does not reveal, but tends to conceal God* The pessimistic 
view of human nature, life, and its environment combined with the belief 
in a justifiably angry God produced a morality in which a striving 
against internal and external obstacles to a rather superhuman and, 
to us, perhaps somewhat legalistic perfection was supported both by 
a profound sense of religious guilt before God and by a highly developed 
sense of possible shame before the community. The vdiole of the Puritan’s 
life was startlingly moral. 



Only in New England in its most Genevan and somber times way was 
anything like the reduction of Puritan life described above really lived. 
The settlers of New England were strong enough to carry out heavy moral 
and practical tasks with a good deal of verve, energy, and even comeliness. 
Although they were little given to the plastic arts — ^their only sculpture 
was sculpture of grave-stones™— they built handsome homes. Of course, 
their very first settlements were primitive log cabins which the Norwegians 
and Swedes taught them to build, and tent-like structures imitating the 
Indian tepee— but the later houses and churches were attractive. Samual 
Eliot Morrison, writing of this aspect of Puritan life, says, "Far from 
condemning the beautiful, the generation which planned the New England 
villages, dividing the fields, and building the first houses, seemed 
incapable of making anything ugly. If their laying out of homestead, 
village common, stone wall, road, and meeting house was unconscious, 
the more credit to their instinct; for it was dons in har-moi^ with the 
lay of the land, the contours of the valley and slope, the curve of 
stream and shore . . . The Massachusetts Puritans disliked extravagance: 
but they appreciated comeliness, whether in a ship, a house, or a 
woman; and they loved bright-colored paint on ships and houses— but 
not on women. An example in point is Captain John Endecott, so rigid 
an iconoclast that he defaced the cross on the English ensign as an 
emblem of idolatry and superstition. Yet Captain Endecott tricked out 
the trim of his great house at Salem v/ith scarlet paint, hung carved 
bargeboards under the eaves, and lived there well and generously. Puritan 
costume was distinguished from court costume by comparative plai^ess, and 
absence of lace and spangle, rather than by color. Only the ministers 
followed the tradition of black garb, others wore clothes of gray, green, 
and dark blue. . . Governor Bradford left a red waistcoat with silver 
buttons, a colored hat, a violet cloak, and a Turkey-red grogram suit." 
Interior decorations of houses were equally rich, Critics have s^d 
that we get our main impression of the somberness of the Puritan in his 
house and clothing from The Scarlet Letter, and that Hawthorne’s view 
is factually inaccurate. Hawthorne undoubtedly gave his characters 
drab homes and clothing to suggest the drabness of their lives. He 
was, of course, an artist, not a historian of domestic art. The 
Puritans actually left us a traditipgi of substantial and pleasing houses 
and a grace of interior decoration and furnishing that is widely imitated 
today. 



The early Puritans were sometimes fanatical in behavior. For example, 
the theology of Calvin powerfully preached with its terrifying pictures 
of damnation and hell-fire drove some people to the verge of insanity. 

If you will tiu?n to Johnathan Edward’s Faithful Narratives or Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia . you may read the piteous stories of little Pheobe 
Bartlett and little Anne Greenough, each aged five, blighted and driven 
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crazy in their nurseries by feiar of death and hell 5 and for that reason 
exhibited as prodigies of infant piety. The constant preaching of 
Calvinistic principles of daiDi:ation gave rise at times to acute mania 
in Puritan communities. Sometimes these fits ofmadness were taken as 
a manifestation of the immsdiate presence of the Deity, At first this 
mania took the form of persecuting Baptists and Quakers. The most 
notorious outbreak was the Salem Witchcraft Craze of 1691-92. The 
people had become convinced that Satanic influence was very close to 
them, that many heretofore respectable citizens, mainly women, had 
sold their souls to Satan and were bewitching others of the community. 

There were accusations and counter-accusations, hysterical denials and 
hysterical confessions. Before the mania had run its course, nineteen 
innocent people and tv;o dogs (presumably innocent too) had been hanged 
as witches. The trial is one of the darkest blots on early America. 

The descendants of this group were far less energetic. Their 
concern for respectab5.1ity, or exhaustion, or both, lent a stultifying 
prudence to their actions and the discretion of secrecy to their strong 
emotions. 

Trans cendentali'^jm may, for our purposes, be regarded as the other 
side of the Calvinistic coin. The individual person and his destiny 
are paramount in both systems. In both, man is thought to occupy a 
universe controlled by a moral and religious power. Both regard a 
proper relationship with this power as the main concern of humanity, 
and both regard this relationship as consisting of a personal experience 
of the divine on one hand and of adherence to a demanding ethic on the 
other. The major shift is in the view of Nature — human, divine, and 
mundane, Man is powerful, not helpless, in the transcendental view. 

He is naturally good, not evil. Instead of being subject to foreordained 
depravity, he is obliged to try to fulfill his own potentiality in his 
own way— to listen to his own heart. Instead of submitting to his fate, 
he is to find his destiny. God remains mysterious, but is no longer 
a personal and angry judge; He has become a beneficent and vague embodi- 
ment of Nature, through vjhich he is revealed, and which shares his 
beneficence. Jehovah, a personal God, is transformed into a rather 
vague Over-Soul. The great moral task of the Trans cendentalist is to 
outgrow convention and the mundane concerns so that he could begin to 
be himself. Tolerance is a necessary virtue in such an individualistic 
philosophy. Evil becomes "misunderstanding." Sins are demoted to the 
level of "mistakes that can be corrected." Fear is no longer regarded 
as either necessary or useful in morality. Aspiration toward self- 
fulfillment seems to the Transcendentalists a proper and sufficient 
motive for morally admirable behavior. 

To many people, the transcendental philosophy seems somewhat v/eak 
stuff both emotionally and intellectually in comparison to its predescessor. 
It may seem "Polyannaish" in its picture of man, naive in the picture 
of the moral and political governance which he needs, and simplistic 
in its view of the pl^sical universe. Certainly men who have learned 
from the Calvinists have lent a heroic stature and depth of imagination 
to much of our finest literature. 
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, , The nineteenth and twentieth Century writers with which the unit 

deals all treat of Calvinisbic cultures: Hawthorne, of Puritan New 

England; Melville, of Puritan New England in Mp^ and of a 
kind of ” Puritan" governance in B illy Budd; Twain, of the Puritan Midwest 
and South, and Faulkner, of the Puritan South. All more or less deal 
with culture in wlrdch Calvinist, conservative Protestant, or fundamentalist 
religion plays a central role in the lives of the people. But the four 
authors studied in the unit not enly treat American-Puritan religious 
culture as a subject. They also comment upon the religious content 
of that culture in complex ways, adapting from it the sense that man 
is terribly and severly cut off from perfection while seeking alternatives 
to its picture of the foreordained, supernatural route through which man 
may become more Godlike or more truly human. Let us take simpli^ed 
versions of the "vision" of our writers and set it beside two parts ol 
the "vision" of the Synod of Dort those having to do with sin and regenera- 
tion: 

I. First : Men are totally depraved according to the articles of 

Hawthorne: is severely limited by the passionate folly 

' " ' on the one side and calculating rationality on the other, 
both of which prevent his perfecting himself or his society. 

Melville: Man has a "stutter," a certain innate weakness 

which flaws his innocence and disposes him to destructiveness 

in inciting circumstances. , ^ u 

T’vra.in: Man has an inheritance of the "animal" in him W“ich 

comes from father and family as much as from the "code of 
ci\*ilized and religious societies. 

Faulkner: Man receives, as an inheritance from the past, 

a "curse" which is so deeply imbedded in his codes, his 
habitual ways of acting, as to constitute almost an innate, 
or natural, curse. 

II, Second: According to the Articles of Dort, men are unconditional y 

elected by a grace which comes only to some men, a grace 
which they will persevere to death and from which they cannot 

fall. 

Hawthorne; Men are "saved" by suffering their way beyond 
pride, a suffering to which they are "elected" by circumstances 

Melville: Men are destroyed or rescued by necessity (one 

version of Melville). 

Twain: Men are "saved" from corrupting civilization and 

themselves by escaping to the wild. 

Faulkner; Men are saved by a "grace" which they achieve 
for themselves in substituting self-sacrifice for vengeance. 

VJhereas all four of our authors accept neo-Calvinistic views as 
to man's limited nature, they do not propose Calvin's dependence on God 
and His irresistable power as the answer to human pride. Refusing to say 
with Calvin, "Without God, we can do nothing, " they seem to be saying 
"Without suffering, we can do nothing". Our authors do not accept 
' Calvinist doctrines straight in other areas . Melville and Hawthorne see 

wild physical nature as having the malicious fallen side which the Puritans 
saw in it, but they also seem to see it as a source of freedom and 
regeneration. Twain, in Huck Finn, and Faulkner, more obviously in ^ 

The Bear than in The Unvanguished. see the wild wood as a kind of perpetua. 
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Eden, the source of the innocence >Ailch men may know. Like the Puritans 
in the new world, our authors distrust most foziss of individualwm 
which run counter to community values— -any individualism but particulariy 
the Individualism of the Transcendentalists. Hawthorne generally 
distrusts such individualism profoundly though he allows Hester to keep 
her inner purposes unviolated; Melville may also (according to ene 
reading of Billy Budd ); Twain has no sense of vrtiat Emerson* s ki^ of 
Individualism might be, and Faulkner regards the Southern in^vMuaa^ 
the Snopes, the man uno^trolled by social cedes— as the last of tne 
lewer brutes. None. has satisfied the social cedes but none 
the Transcendentalist, have men live about, above, er beyond them, 
them man is toe red in toeth and claw for that. 

II, Allegory and Pessimistic Fictien: 

The technique of our authors in part derives from the bro^ 

■>f Christian allegory, a tradition which may be as is^jertant “ 

standing of eur authors as the traditions of Calvinist theology ^ *^ur 

cultures. Though Puritan exegetes generally rejected the extensive 

allegerizations of the scriptures proposed by medieval exegetes ^d 

described in the unit on ‘'Hebrew Religious Narrative, (Grade 7), they 

continued to make use of the typological comparisons between the 01 

New Testament which they found to be scripturally based: Jocah s sign 

and the Resurrection; the fleed and baptism; Meses* serpent 

crucifixion; Sarah and Hagar and the New and Old Law>and so forth. " * 

maxy of the old scriptural emblems which were no longer regarded as 

mate as iiiterpretations of Scripture were, nevertheless, passed down uo 

later generations as part of the common Puritan reading of Bunyan s 

Pilg;riin»a Progress . Spenser's Faerie Queene . and Quarles* emblems. • 

thorn© constantly uses a broad spectrum of allegorical 

dark wood of tenptation, the dove of grace or gentleness, the scri^w 

connotations of the Scarlet woman of the Apocalypse, of light, aa^^ » 

serpents, weeds, and so forth. MelviUe uses a more limited 

scriptural leci for his allegories, mostly scriptural symbols f®^®’ 

with the fall, certain limited references to the life of Christ a^ a lew 

symbols from Paradise Lost . Twain does not significantly ^ ® - 

allegories out of Scriptural materials (though Scriptural 

into the conversations of his hypocritas); rather, he ^^® 

of his work through building up, within his work, the symbolic or - 

gorical" enrertones of such material ebjects as the river, the riy » 

the forest, the town and so forth. On the other hand, Faulkner s 

more willing to use traditional Scriptural allegory for 

symbolic purposes. Students will not recognize every „ * 

capture every synibolic detail, er catch the manner in which traaiuxon 

Judeo-Cbristlan iconelogy is manipulated by these authors to make ® , 

personal syni/ilic statement. They should be alerted to this 

thing— by a coricordance perhaps and certainly by a teacher who knews 

Judeo-C'rarisstian iconelogy and symbolism. 

If the teacher has to tell the students »*at a sjnabol has tra^tlonally 
meant, that does nob eliminate his need to analyze what it joaeani in tne 
particulajT f certext. 
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That the writers in this packet use orthodox Christian-Calvinist 
emblems and, in some cases, reflect the imaginative impact of one or 
another dogma does not mean that their fiction can legitimately be re- 
duced to fables to confirm popular modem VJhite-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant 
ways of thinking about what man is and what he must be. Students will 
do this with legerdemain facility. Most critics of these writers see 
them as creating a speaking picture of human life which is profoundly 
unorthodox in many of its implications though impossible without the 
Calvinist vision. Students who come up with facile interpretations for 
writers of the profundity of Faulkner, Hawthorne, Melville and Twain 
need to be questioned and probed and asked to submit specific evidences 
for their views— to put together from the text the symbolism, the plot, 
the syntactic devices of the work under study to see what these vSdd up 
to. Then if they see our authors as speaking for an orthodoxy in an 
ordinary way, they may know what they are saying. And if they see them 
speaking for something for which they cannot give a conventional account, 
they will have to provide equally firm evidence that what they see is 
really in the book. 
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Scarlet Le tter 

A, Real ism and Allegory : The Opening and the Theme: 

Hawthorne’s guiding principle as a writer was to employ scenes, 
persons, and incidents which seem on the surface real enough — ^unlike 
the fantastic allegorical figures of Beowulf or Spenser. However, he 
surrounded his believeable fiction with e shadowy atmosphere colored 
with allegorical overtones appropriate to his own time. For The 
^gj*lot Letter he chose a "real" Puritan community of the first half 
of the seventeenth century and gave it a dimension which enabled him 
to represent nineteenth century concerns. 

The setting in the "Custom-House" chapter is a general metaphorical 
introduction to the extended metaphor which is the novel; the custom- 
horse ds neither natural ner fully human and moral. It is rather human 
and dehumanized: here we are indebted to an essay in The ( Complete) 

Scarlet Letter by Professor Sam Baskett. The contention of this essay 
is that the reader ef The Scarlet Letter may not legitimately ignore 
"The Custom-House" since it clarifies and extends the meaning of the 
romance itself. In the two parts of the book Hawthorne weaves a pattern 
of repeated comparisons and contrasts which relate the speaker in the 
book to his ancestors, the present to the past, and the nineteenth- 
century world of the Custoim-House to the seventeenth-century world of 
New England theocracy. Most obviously, .19th century Salem is the child 
of 17th century Salem; and the CustonwHouse characters are the descendants 



of the Puritans. In approaching the Hester Prynne materials, Hawthorne, 
through the Custom-House records, leads the reader back to the immediate 
past, then to the Revolution, and eventually to the mid-seventeenth 
century, alteriiately considering his discoveries in their supposed 
historical context and as they impinge upon and define his own pre- 
dicament. Several symbols point up the contrasts between the two 
centuries. The "scarlet letter" itself signifies that no individual 
action escaped the attention of l?th century theocratic society. Puritan 
life, rigid and somber, had a xinified meaning, symbolized by the meeting 
house from which civil and religious authorities looked down upon the 
scaffold, the jail, and the market place. The Election Day procession 
near the close of the book symbolizes the stability, dignity, and integrity 
of a society unfragmented into religious, political, and commercial 
components. The procession contrasts with the pointless shuffling 
through life of the custom house officials. The scarlet letter, once 
a vital s 3 nnbol, appears in the nineteenth century as a threadbare rag. 

The Custom-House itself represents the tedious aimlessness and the decay 
of nineteenth-century America as the scarlet letter and meeting house 
had once represented the cosmic quest of Puritan New England. Salem and 
the Custom-House in their dilapidated state are an inconsequential 
microoosm of a political— as opposed to a religious— society. "A 
Custom-House officer . . . (by) the very nature of his business . . . 
is of such a sort that he does not share in the united effort of mankind." 
The Custom-House gives its denizens no sense of meaning--as opposed to 
opportunistic — ^participation in the human community. 

The 19th century Custom-House overlooks the market place (page 4): 

"the shops of grocers, block-makers, slop-sellers, and ship chandlers." 

If the market place in the seventeenth century was an instrument entirely 
subordinant to the ultimate purposes of the judgment and salvation of 
mankind, it and its tax house now dominate the community. Vlhat the 
Pharisees left, the publicans have taken over. Hawthorne's characteri- 
zation (pp. 3-4) of the publicans, those for whom market place activity 
has become the purpose of life, firmly establishes his point. The ship's 
owner, gracious or sulky in accordance with his profit or loss; the 
wrinkled, careworn merchant; and the "wolf-cub" clerk, already scheming 
for his rise in the world. The octogenarian Inspector, who lives only 
for his palate and a full belly, is notable for the perfection of his 
animal nature, the moderation of his intellect, and for his maintaining 
barely enough moral and spiritual sense to keep him from walking on all 
fours. Hawthorne concludes that he had "no soul, no heart, no mind; 
nothing, but instincts." The gallant old General (pages 14-17) Has an 
inner life composed of recalled childish "scenes and sounds," a young 
girl's fondness for smelling flowers, and one set of "memorable words": 
"I'll try. Sir!" The one man who is adapted to the Custom-House is the 
modern business man, expert in office routines, and a robot. These six, 
the Custom-House Hawthorne uses to contrast with the "men of civil 
eminence" of Puritan times: "What we call talent," he summarizes, "had 

far less coMideration than now, but the massive materials which produce 
stability and dignity of character a great deal more." 

The artist in the Custont-House is part of the symbolic configuration. 
He is the Chillingworth of the 19th century. The "Customr*House" chapter 
is about the artist's alienation from his subjects and society in a 
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matprJ a 1 tutic time. The Scarlet Letter , about the aixiner’s alienation 
from his floclety in. a religious time. Alienation is the subject of 
much of Hawthorne’s best work; Youn;:: Gccamah Brown. The Minister’s 
Black ^J.1, The Bosom Serpent . The Prophetic Pictures . Rappacini ’ s 
Daughter, and the Birthmark (these should all be read by the teacher 
who wishes to understand Hawthorne.) From the beginning and Young 
Go odman Brown . Hawthorne was concerned with the nature of original 
sin as he understood it. He was also concerned with what happened 
to those who did not understand man’s imperfection^ with the 
alienation which set in those who took the optimistic view of human 
nature. As Hawthorne pictures the optimistic, they tend to be sur- 
prised by the discovery of human depravity; Goodman Brown is so 
surprised by his own and his neighbor’s guilt as to be rendered 
cynical and incapable of love or faith. The discovery of human 
fallibility becomes the source of a deeper alienat ion « than that 
roeted in any original imperfection which Brown or his "Faith” ever 
had. In the Sc arlet Letter "Custom House" section, Hawthorne is, by 
extension, concerned with the infectic^i which sets in artists who do 
not recognize that too optimistic a demand for perfection in one’s 
imperfect subject, marred by a birthmark or a scar, may so dehumanize 
one that he seeks excellence without compassion and displays faults 
without charity. The artist who knows his subjects clinically 
"insulated from the mass of human kind, " cannot be an unself conscious 
part of society and he may come to be as fierce and inhuman as is 
young Goodman Brown or Chillingworth. The "persona" in the Custom 
House section sees its shufflers as Chillingworth sees Dimmesdale and 
Hester — in a clinical light. His hope of escaping imperfection leads 
to the profoundest of imperfections.^ 

The breach of the Seventh Commandment is not the theme of The 
^arlet Letter ; rather it is man’s conscious response at the discovery 
of "original sin," man's tendency to place hims elf in cold hearted 
alienation from his fellows; the characters in the book can be 
arranged in a spectrum as they are affected by the birthmark and 
learn to live with it, as they transform it without removing it and 
as they seek to destroy their fellows to destroy their imperfections. 
The "persona" in Custom-House lies at the Chillingworth end of this 
moral spectrum. He needs to learn the meaning of the "fable" he 
discovers. 



^Hawthorne's most explicit statement concerning original sin comes in 
'Ethan Brandy" in 1651, a year after the publication of The Scarlet Letter . 
Brand is a meditative and skeptical tender of a lime kiln who leaves his 
quiet life and goes abroad in the world in search of the Unpardonable Sin. 
After eighteen years of search and study, during which time he achieves 
eminence in all the intellectual disciplines, he comes back home and 
destroys himself in his old lime kiln; he has found the Unpardonable Sin 
in his own heart, the sin of intellectual pride. Hawthorne is far less 
disturbed than person by the dangers of conformity, of dependence, of 
compromise; he is far more disturbed by the evil wrought in man’s nature 
by his conscious or unconscious separation of himself from his fellews as 
a result of his making "proud" demands on them. 
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Hawthorne's purpose in the main plot is to trace out the effects cn 
his different characters of their efforts as citizens of a theocracy to 
deal with the alienation which is a response to and rcoted in original 
sin. His basic assumption may be that some kind of punishment for 
alienation and ''pride" is inevitable but that its form and results ai^ 
not inevitable. The punishment may be taken in different ways and used 
for different purposes. Hawthorne first makes Chillingworth the spokesman 
for the idea that pain must follow evil when he declares, in an interview 
with Hester, that what has happened could have been predicted when they 
were married. Chillingworth 's own fate is so intertwined with that of 
Hester, her child, and her partner in guilt that he does not think of 
leaving them, any more than Hester thinks of escape. Hester's other 
meaningful ties are broken, but with Dimmesdale there is the "iron 
link of mutual crime which neither . . . could break: ' they had a 
"joint futurity of endless retribution." Chillingworth is no less 
fatalistic in describing his own role in the tragedy. To Hester's plea 
that he spare Dimmesdale, he answers, "It is not granted me to pardon . 

. . by thy first step awry thou didst plant the germ of evil; but since 
that moment, it has all been a dark necessity ... It is our fate." 

Note that the necessity or "fate" described here is like Calvin's "pre- 
destined necessity" in being "necessary" but unlike it in being "this- 
worldly." Chillingworth 's feeling about the inevitability of suffering's 
following evil is justified by the plot~in a way that nothing else vdiich 
he says is— but Chillingworth does not understand what suffering is for: 
Hawthorne *3 seventeenth-century people do not, in the main, suffer 
meaninglessly. At their best, they suffer to learn a love which the 
Custom House "persona" does not know. To suffer in the seventeenth 
century world of the Scarlet Letter means to undergo such suffering as 
is absent in Emerson and in Whitman and as cannot be experienced in the 
non-religious, commercial culture of the Custom-House; it is to suffer 
expiatory and retributive suffering which destroys the capacity to love 
(Chillijngworth) or suffering which nurtures it (Hester). Meaningful 
suffering is Hawthorne's version of grace — suffering which leads to the 
dec+rvcticn of intellectual pride and the renewal of the capacity to leve. 

the one thing upon which all the townspeople could 
agree was that Hoster and Dimmesdale had served their fellowmen well. 
Ha\jfchorne's conviction is quite clear that the original alienation of man 
fi'om man — ^what is wrong in the world — can be righted by nothing unless it 
be by love. What is wrong with the Custcm-Houee is that there is finally 
no love there. It is a Vfaste Land . Behind its 19th century desert is an 
older 17 th century world of flaming blacks and reds but alse of cool oases. 



B. Hawthorne ' 3 theme and his al legory 



Hawthorne is at his best as an allegorist when he uses a combination 
of Biblical and natural symbols, the kind of natural symbols studied in 
grade packet on "The Meanings of Stories," the knnd of 
BioLical symbolism described in the seventh grade unit on "Hebrew 
Rei.iN?..ous Narrative." Kav/thorne apparently learned the art of allegory 
frc.Ti the Bible, fr<^m Spenser's Fairie Qucone (cf. 12th grade, Chr istian 

Pjlg?: *:i2n's Pr-~;, .^ross. and from the emblem bocks used 
iji hon'?.3 as vebicies of religious instruction (Fi^'ancis Quarles, 

etc.). 3f one rciacmbors no kosp his knowledge of Biblical allegory and 
of Sr.er.nc-r Tr’eyan about h.lm, he will be better prepared to handle 
?■:>- I.C-V- 'V." 
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a. The Qpenisg 

The theme of the book is symbolized in the first chapter in static 
symbols. The prison door reminds one of the antiquity of sin— that 
man has alv»ys been a sinner. The burdock and other unsightly 
vegetation grovdng on the grass plot near the prison door suggest 
the blight of evil and wrongdoing on the town; the prison is part of 
civilized society. The rose bush is a sexual ssnnbol but it is 
properly associated with the warm-hearted Christian woman who has 
been martyrized by the stern Puritan magistrates of the Colony. 
Hawthorne is not afraid to use the word symbolize itself. The closing 
sentence of this chapter, speaking of the rose bush, says, ”It may 
serve, let us hope, to s 3 rmbolize some sweet moral blossom that may 
be found along the track, or relieve the darkening close of a tale of 
human frailty and sorrow." 

b. Hester 

Chapter II gives us living symbols of the idea of innate evil and 
alienation. When Hester Prynne first holds the child of adultery over 
her breast, her action suggests the super jjoposing of the living object 
over the scarlet letter— the two becoming interchangeable in the 
action, the sinful babe— the reality— -imposed upon the correlative 
emblematic A. In describing Hester, Hawthorne adds that her suffering 
seemed to form a kind of halo about her head. Notice how the scarlet 
A had "the effect of a spell, taking her out of the ordinary relations 
with humanity, and enclosing her in a sphere by herself" (p. 41). 
Hawthorne places the scaffold where Hester is led a lmost under the 
of the church, suggesting how stem a judge and punisher of 
transgressors is the Puritan church. It defines the limits of the 
expression of depravity by communal convention. Notice also that 
Hawthorne may sxiggest that Hester and her child are, in a sense, 
indictments of the society which indicts them, analogous to the Mary 
and the infant Jesus whom their society professes. The judges, the 
general, €Uid the ministers of the town from their balcony look down 
upon the scaffold, a position which suggest how they impose laws. 
Chapter 5 gives a first picture of one way, Hester's way, of dealing 
with original alienation— the public wearing of signs of social error 
combined with the public acceptance of suffering imposed by society 
and the use of such suffering to overcome alienation and act the role 
imposed by love, Hester thinks to herself that "she would become 
the general symbol at which they might vivify and embody their Images 
of woman's frailty, and sinful passion." She Wills to become a , 
symbol to the whole community, a community which she cannot thiiik of 
leaving to go back to England. Notice here too that the house to 
which she goes when she leaves the prison is not located in the center 
of the town but on the very outskirts of the community. She is a 
partial outcast for her sin. But, with her skill in needlework, she 
can create the richly decorated garments worn by the magistrates of 
the community, paying tribute to the demands of their law. As the 
stares of the townspeople at the scarlet A keep the sore fresh, so 
Hester's agony remains. 
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c. Pearl 



Chapters 6, 7j» and 8 are given over to Pearly to the offspring 
of Hester's "sin.” The chapters suggest the cooqplexity of Hawthorne's 
understanding of sin beth as socially defined wrong and as innate 
or "original" human alienation from other men. Pearl is perhaps one 
of the most tiresome little creatures in fiction^ if we think ef her 
as a realistically conceived character. However, she is passing 
successful allegory. The name Pearl is an ironic name derived from 
the Biblical "pearl ef great price"; the innocent jewel which suggests 
both the price and the guilt of Pearl's being— -what Hester has paid 
for in agony— -but also the innocent jewel which suggests the innocence 
which is part of Hester's sin and Pearl's life. Pearl and her mother 
are Innocent in natural terms and guilty In social teimis, innocent in 
reality and guilty in appearance. Or, perhaps, they are innocent in 
that they are naive and guilty in that they have felt the alienating 
sting. Pearl is dressed in red— *the pearl of purity covered by the 
scarlet ef sin; she is impulsive, illegical, undisciplined, all quali- 
ties which suggest her origin in an adultery; "An imp ef evil, emblem 
and product of sin. " She is the demon offspring , the child of nature, 
man in a state of natural depravity, naturally knowing Kierkegardian 
dread before her fellows. The opening of Chapter 7 makes the connec- 
tion between Pearl's dress and the scarlet emblem on Hester's bosom?-- 
the child who cannot escape the guilt of an adulteress. In the Gover- 
nor's house, in the face of community law. Pearl is something of a 
^ rascal. The magnification of the scarlet A reflected in the suit of 

f, armor and the appearance of Pearl as she is reflected in a distorted 

way suggest her symbolic significance. Again, Chapter 8 is filled 
^th the suggestions of Pearl's sharing of her mother's sin— the red 
dress catching the eyes of Bellingham and Wilson. She avoids the 
leye that Wilson would show her, a suggestion that she is a child of 
Nature rather than of' the Puritan "God, " a suggestion ^dilch is 
reinforced when Pearl denies being the child of a Heavenly Father and 
asserts that she was plucked from a (sexual) rose bush. When Belling- 
distraught with her wildness, Hester draws her to her and says: 
She IS ny happiness— she is my torture, nonetheless. Pearl keeps me 
here in life! Pearl punished me too! See ye not, she is the scarlet 
letter, only capable of being loved and so endowed with a millicnfcld 
Tk u ^*''*^®** retribution for my sin?" After Dimmesdale speaks in 
behalf of Hester's right to retain custody of the child. Pearl, un- 
characteristically, shows affection toward him. Chapter 15 makes Pearl 
ecome a true imp with her destruction of the sea creatures and her 
throwing of pebbles at the beach-birds. She even decks herself with 
^^.®^Srass, reminders of her lawlessness, her independence 
^ human society, and her "evil." Pearl symbolizes here the freedom 
which comes from breaking law. In general, she is a picture of the 
ambiguous guilty-innocent character of the sin which the Puritan 
community assigns to Hester €uid which Nature, lawless or ambiguously 
good and ev^, encouraged in her. Pearl is Hawthorne's natural symbol 
of the Calvinist conception of "inherited sin" as it moves from 
. generation — sin as a propensity to rebel against community 

y bonus, to be free— a propensity half creative and half destructive. 



d. Hester again 

Chapter 13 adds one important symbolic tiidst to Hester *s allegory. 
The letter A has, because of Hester’s good works and her ministration 
to the ill, lost some of its emblematic harshness for the Puritan 
community and for Hester, and become a figure for the good communion 
between man and man, which can arise from suffering! "Some thought 
the A stood for Able, so strong was Hester Prsnine, \fith woman’s 
strength." Suffering has changed the meaning of the symbol and 
changed the character of the love which the villagers display. 

In Chapter 19, in the forest scene between Hester and Dimmesdale, 
Hawthorne raises his most profound and profoundly ambiguous question 
about Hester — ^whether the "anti-natural morality of the Puritans 
which forces the A upon her for following her natural instinct is in 
itself an evil morality or whether tha Nature which allows one to 
abandon the A and express oneself independe'itly of the communal 
and perhaps to its detriment is the evil. The opening of Chapter 21, 
"The New England Holiday," finds Hester in the market place, still 
of the same mind that she was in when she was in the forest, having 
made plans with Dimmesdale to escape by ship rom the Puritan community 
and also to escape the payment of further retribution. He ter refuses 
the surface freedom offer^jd by escape to nature or to other societies 
to work her way back to communion with her fellows while retaining 
her inner freedom. 

e . Chillingworth 

At the opposite end of Hawthorne’s moral spectrum from Hester is 
Chillingworth. Chillingworth 's conscious pursuit of perfection and 
of the discovery of imperfection becoomes paradoxically a conscious, 
systematic commitment to the alienation which is Havithorne’s version 
of original sin, a commitment to exposing the secret failure of the 
human heart, here e/en more intense than that of the Custom-House 
Hawthorne. When Chillingworth makes his appearnace, Hawthorne says 
of him— "A writhing horror twisted itself across his features, IJJce 
a snake swiftly gliding over them" Chillingworth is, from the first, 
a kind of Genesis serpent, the victim of original alienation and its 
propagator (Recall the imagery drawn from Eden’s story in Ypij.n& 

Goodman Brown . /Grade 10, "Sin and Loneliness^.) When, in Chapter 
V, the mistreated husband places his finger upon the scarlet letter, 
Hawthorne tells that it "forwith seemed to scorch Hester’s breast, 
as if it had been red-hot." This metaphor suggests Chillingworth ’s 
capacity to heighten the suffering created by the sense of sin 
particularly when this sense is bound up with despair and not 
accompanied by the sense of possible regeneration; Chillingworth even 
speaks to Hester of her having "fallen into the pit." Hester compares 
Chillingworth to an Indian, "the Black Man."l Chapter 9 displays 



^Notice here that one has the symbolizing of the Puritan belief that much 
of nature is evil; that Satan is a part of nature. For the American Puritan, 
Satan, through using the Indians as his vehicles, inhabited the forest and. 
threatened the rcoffiiimnity. When we first meet Chillingworth, he has just 
emerged from the forest in the company of Indians. 
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Chillingworth ' s surrender to the clinical artist’s detachment and 
concern for a superhuman, diabolic perfection. Though the name 
leech was commonly used in England and early America, the word here 
is not merely a harmless designation for a doctor. The leech attaches 
itself to another animal and does not let loose until it has gorged 
itself with blood. When Hawthorne speaks of Chillingworth' s associa- 
tion. with Dimmesdale, he describes him as i’attached” to Dimmesdale. • 
Even the r.ame Chillingworth is suggestive of the calculating quality 
of the man. There is something symbolic too about Chillingworth 's 
going to the forest of evil to gather his herbs and other pharmaceuti- 
cal agents. The "forest of evil" symbol appears prominently in Dante, 
in Spenser (l2th grade "Christian Epic"), and in Young Goodman Brown 
(cf. 10th grade, "Sin and Alienation"). It is used, in Christian 
iconography, to describe the area from which man's first fall came— 
his wandering from a proper love. Hawthorne tells us that Dimmesdale 
enjoyed viewing the world through Chillingworth 's "scientist's" eyes— 
a view which afforded him a "freer atmosphere." These eyes are love- 
less eyes. Chillingworth, prying into Dimmesdale 's heart, is "Like 
a treasure-seeker in a dark cavern," "an old conjurer," with curious 
equipment in his room and a fire in his laboratory fed with an infernal 
fuel. In Chapter 10, Chillingworth has grown, out of the very heart 
of a criminal, a leaf like the leaf which he expects to find in 
Dimmesdale *s heart — one which actually grows in his own moral sense. 
Here Hawthorne establishes with a final clarity the meaning of 
Dimmesdale »s suffering from Chillingworth 's inhuman probing, the 
probing doctor juxtaposed against the minister defensively sheltering 
his heart with his hand. 

f. Dimmesdale 



Between Hester and Chillingworth stands Dimmesdale, publically 
proclaiming the quest for perfection as defined by the Calvinistic- 
Mosaic law and announcing the doctrine of original depravity and 
elective innocence. He is, at the same time, alienated— separated 
by a real and profound knowledge that his own unconfessed sin 
keeps him from rejoining the community, and he is incapable of the 
humility which would go with wearing the scarlet A and doing the 
works of love. His Scarlet A is branded within him. His original 
alienation has become a way of life— a commitment to hold back the 
deepest recesses of his error from public inspection; every man 
thus becomes fearful to the man who preaches love. Hester's A is 
open. Her deepest error as understood by the community is publicized. 
She can do things for people. VIhen Dimmesdale speaks to Hester in 
Chapter II, the babe lifts its arms to him — a symbol of recognition 
between child and father; the child, a "sinner" as original sin is 
defined in Puritan terms and the father, a sinner as original sin 
is defined by Hawthorne. The father can do nothing in response to 
his child. 

Most of Dimmesdale * s story concerns his effort to get rid of the 
Scarlet A without wearing it — an effort which makes him Chillingworth 's 
subject of research €Uid his prey . In Chapter 10, when Dimmesdale looks 
from the window. Pearl throws one of her burrs at him — a symbolic 
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gesture which displays how, as Hester works out her expiation and 
Chillingworth works on Dimmesdale, the suffering which goes with 
sin will pass from mother to father. Chapter 12, "The Minister's 
Vigil," emphasized Dimmcsdale's attempt to ease his sense of guilt 
by taking his position on the scaffold where Hester had had to 
exhibit her shame to the townspeople, Dimmesdale is endeavoring 
furtively— reticently — to make the kind of public expiation which 
will cure his inner hurt and pay his debt to society for his 
breaking its code, while he is advocating its code and value structure. 
Mistress Hibbins, outcast, looks out of her casement for a mirmte after 
she hears the Minister's shriek. Mr. Wilson, the respectable citizen, 
walks close by the scaffold on his way home from attending the dying 
Governor Winthrop, but he does not see. When Hester and Pearl appear 
with Dimmesdale on the scaffold, the scene centers on Pearl's question 
to Dimmesdale: "But wilt thou promise to take ny hand, and mother's 

tomorrow noontide?" Dimmesdale cannot face public confession of his 
sin. Suddenly a meteor going through the sky lights the vrtiole scene, 
as if the eye of God is suddenly directed to the minister and the 
partner of his sin with the object of their sin standing between 
them, a kind of physical link, as if all of nature confessed its 
"adultery," its fallen condition. It is Dimmesdale who believes he 
sees in the sky a meteor shaped like an enormous Scarlet A, What 
he sees, of course, is the symbol of his own soul and of his need 
of confession. In the shadows at the base of the scaffold is a 
Satanic Chillingworth, the agent who wishes to find out the guilty 
for himself, for his own satisfaction, but who does not wish to 
allow for guilt ' s public expiation. Dimmesdale finally wishes to 
escape his responsibility to himself, to Hester, to society for 
his doubleness. During the excitement of the forest scene, he 
agrees to Hester's plan of escape. His experiences, after leaving 
Hester, force him back into the Puritan path— he has sinned and he 
must make retribution. 

The central scene for Dimmesdale comes in the forest meeting with 
Hester, The forest of chapter 16-19 may have a double significance, 
standing both for moral error — it is the place where Hester and 
Dimmesdale go astray — and for moral innocence — it is the place where 
Pearl becomes a child of nature in Rousseau's sense. Pearl here is 
not enly both innocent child and symbol of sin; she is, at the 
same time, the retribution which goes with sin in her insistence on 
Hester's replacing the scarlet letter which she has removed and 
temporarily cast aside. If Hester's casting of the letter aside is 
a symbol of her romantic revolt from the Puritan community and its 
religion and her replacing it, a symbol of her compliance with, but 
not acceptance of, Puritan law, then she becomes in this scene a 
normative figure by which Dimmesdale is judged. He has surrendered 
his inner integrity while pretending to a compliance vdth Puritan 
law. This is actually a rejection of Puritan law and of the human 
community's claim on him. Throughout these chapters Hester embodies 
a kind of romantic individualism — the spirit of Thoreau and Whitman; 
Dimmesdale embodies the external subservience to the claims of 
Calvinistic theology at its hardest and the complete rejection of all 
that is inward and possibly meaningful in that communal doctrine. It 
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is curious that Hawthorne calls Chapter 18 "A Flood of Sunshine." 

He has used darkness throughout the novel to symbolize evil and 
suffering. It is as if he is now saying that the light which has 
broken in upon Hester, the natural gladness which has possessed 
her, is evil from the perspective of communal demands, that the 
same light, this same motive, inspires Dimmesdale's desire to speak 
blasphemies as he re-enters the Puritan community: 

Am I mad? or am I given over utterly to the fiend? . . 

. Did I make a contract with him in the forest, and sign 
it with my blood? And now does he summon me to its ful- 
fillment, by suggesting the performance of every wicked- 
ness which ny foul imagination can conceive? 

Even Mistress Hibbins sees, in Dimmesdale's face, evidence that he 
has been in the forest — ^that he has been momentarily ten^ted to 
abandon the morality of the Puritan community and join forces with 
Nature. 

In Chapter 22, "The Procession" (the passage where Dimmesdale 
seems completely rapt and where Hester looks to him for a sign of 
recognition and finds none), Hawthorne appears to suggest that Hester 
and Dimmesdale now more than every occupy two different worlds— the 
one a world where sin has been confessed and a partial retribution 
made, the other a world where the public admission of sin has been 
withheld and the suffering grown almost unbearable. MisViress Hibbins 
and the townspeople, stimulated by the curiosity of the newcomers 
about Hester's scarlet letter, seem to revive their torment of her, 
and their reaction makes Dimmesdale, holiest of men and spokesman 
for society's ethic, the more culpable. He only "damns" himself the 
more in the terms provided by Hawthorne while he preaches the 
inspired election sermon which damns the presumtuous and non-elect. 
Finally, Dimmesdale’s redenqption comes (Chapter 23) at the bottom of 
the steps to the scaffold; Chillingwoi*th tries to stop him, but he 
exclaims; "Ha, tempter! Thou art too late! Tly power is not what 
it was. With God’s help I shall escape thee now!" In this speech, 
Dimmesdale becomes the moral equivalent of Hester, prepared to make 
astonished folk gathered around the foot rf the scaffold to hear his 
confession. When Dimmesdale has finished and is dying, Hester asks: 
"Shall we not meet again? Shall we not spend our Immortal life 
together? Surely, surely we have ransomed one another, with all 
this woe!" Hawthorne does not sentimentalize by making Dimmesdale 
into a Hester in hope as well as in confession and love; he remains 
the Puritan spokesman for "law" to the last when he spe^s of 
eternal hope; "The law we broke— the sin here so awfully revealed — 
let these alone be in thy thoughts! I fear! I fear! It may be 
that when we forgot God— when we violated our reverence each for 
the other's soul — it was thence-forth vain to hope that we could 
meet hereafter, in a everlasting and pure reunion." Much of the 
heart of Calvinism is contained in these speeches. Dimmesdale 
expires saying: "Prais€Jd be His name. His will be done! Farewell." 

Heater, a romantic to the last, remains unconvinced, her own master 
within as she has been the servant of the community in all things 
external, as she has paid fully for her alienation from community 
mores . 
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In his final chapter Hawthorne uses one symbol stated ambiguously. 
This is the scarlet A which it was reported was seen on the bare 
flesh of Dimmesdale’s breast when he made his confession. The authcr 
suggests three possible explanations for its being there: that 

Dimmesdale branded himself on the day when Hester first appeared 
wearing her scarlet letter; that Chillingworth had caused it to 
appear through the agency of magic and poisonous drugs; that it was 
the sign of a remorse in Dimmesdale » s heart which had relentlessly 
from the day of his sin gnawed within. Though the symbol is ambiguous, 
its meaning is clear. The fading and death of Chillingworth soon 
after Dimmesdale *s confession suggest that his kind of cold love of 
perfection and cold desire to expose imperfection, his satanic 
rejection of human fallibility and the claims of the social, are 
outwitted at the final moment. The public penitence of Hester and 
her public service and the desperate penitence of Dimmesdale have 
opened the way to a kind of grace which goes beyond suffering and 
reaches through mere pride in perfection. 

V. Billy Budd 

Melville *s Billy Budd is also an allegory about the inplication of "the 
fall of man" but it is a more difficult and conplex allegory, susceptible 
to radically variant interpretations. 

Melville wrote Billy Budd. Foretopman during the last two and a half 
years before his death in 1891 . At that time he was unknown as a writer, 
and his greatest work, Mob y Dick , which had been a monumental failure Tjith 
the public, was forty years in the past. Melville’s reputation had then 
been in eclipse for almost thirty-five years, and it was to remain so for 
almost another thirty-five years, until his collected works were published 
in London in 1924 . In that edition, Billy Budd appeared in print for the 
first time in a somewhat confused edition. Since then his work has received 
a great deal of critical attention, as complex and confusing as its text. 

Budd is an ideal work for asking students to test" their interpretive 
powers and to put two-and-two together. One may describe two basic positions 
which have been taken concerning the work which relate it to the Calvinistic 
ethic . 

The first position is the "testament of acceptance" position. When 
SiH-X Budd came to light thirty-three years after Melville ’ s death, it 
naturally stirred up a good deal of excitement in literary circles and 
served to initiate a revived interest in and a re-appraisal of his other 
works which had suffered seventy years of neglect. From the beginning, the 
book was favorably received by reviewers, who rejoiced to see in it a 
controlled, dramatic, and affirmative treatment of the problem of evil; the 
first critics felt, perhaps foolishly, that they did not find the wildness, 
desp^r, and nihilistic qualities so strongly in control as in some of the 
earlier books, including Moby Dick . John Middleton Murry said in the Times 
Literary S upplement for July 10 , 1924 : "... Melville is telling the story 

of the inevitable and utter disaster of the good and trying to convey to 
us that this must be so and ought to be so . . . He is trying, as it were 
with his final breath, to reveal the knowledge that has been haunting him— 
that these things must be so and not otherwise." Writing two years later. 
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John Freeman emphasized that, in Billy Budd , exaltation of spirit redeems 
the hanging scene from horror and that innocence is vindicated more con- 
spicuously in death than it could be in life; ", . .In his last days 
^Melville/ re-enters an Eden-like sweetness and serenity . , . uttered his 
everlasting yea, and died before a soul had been allowed to hear him 
miy BufM ends in a brightness of escape such as the apostle saw when he 
exclaimed, ‘Death, where is thy sting!*" In 1929 Lewis Mumford wrote that 
SiiiZ BaM is the story of three men in the British Navy; it is also the 
sto^ of the world, the spirit, and the devil ... The meaning is so 
obvious that one shrinks from underlining it. Good and evil exist in the 
nature of things, each forever itself, each doomed to war with the other. 

In tne working out of human institutions, evil has a place as well as the 
good; e.g., Vere is contemptuous of Claggart, but cannot do without him; 
he loves Budd as a son and must condemn him to the noose. These are the 
fundamental ambiguities of life; so long as evil exists, the agents that 
intercept it will also be evil, whilst we accept the world’ conditions . . , 
Melville had been harried by these paradoxes in Pierre . At last he was 
reconciled. He accepted the situation as a tragic necessity; and to meet 
that tragedy bravely was to find peace, the ultimate peace of resignation . 



Before we examine the more "pessimistic" later readings of Billy Budd , 
et us loek at two more of the "optimistic" readings, one proposed by Watson 
and one preposed recently by Lee T, Lemon: "As Melville’s theme is larger 

nan a personal conflict, so his setting gathers all the grim struggles of 
e world into the battleship. I ndomitable ; war and threatened mutiny are 
e condition of existence in this setting. Injustice and inhumanity are 
rampant in such a setting, even though Captain Vere, the commander of the 

® obeys the law and who, at the same time, understands 

e ruth of the spirit. Captain Vere also has the extraordinary quality 

® able to accept, but with full consciousness and understanding of 

posit inn. He is fully aware of the unnaturalness 
1 Mutiny Act) which he is pledged to accept and enforce. Under 

. , e is called upon to condemn to shameful death a man whom he feels 

e innocent, but he manfully takes full responsibility upon himself in 
sucn a way as to assume a great share of the bitterness ... The spiritual 
imders.^ding between Captain Vere and Billy Budd has its basis and its 
s reng m the innate goodness that they share; and that they recognize in 
o+u Through this spiritual unity the man who imposes the sentence 
under the law is enabled to redeem the innocent victim from the 
erness of his death, Billy and Vere both accept the evil of the world 
and understand its inevitability-natural innocents that they are." Melid.lle 
80 interpreted is read a little like the Emerson of "Compensation, " The 
posi of those who read Billy Budd as a testament of acceptance vary 

somewhat, but the general viewpoint is always the same: Melville had 

mellowed; he was resigned, as Freeman says, to the recognition of the 
necess ty of certain apparent evils in the world and could even see them 
as good. In F.O, Matthiessen’s words, "He had come to respect necessity, , , 

Melville co\^d now face incongruity; he co\ad accept the existence of both 
good and evil," 

■? case for a "testament of acceptance" reading 

IS that by Mr. Lee T. Lemon. It supports a reading which makes Melville’s 
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There has been some dissent from the "acceptance” interpretations* In 
1950, Joseph Scheffman reviewed previous "acceptance" interpretations and 
put forth the suggestion which he credited to Gay Wilson Allen • • • "That 
Billy Budd might best be interpreted as a work of irong." Since 1950^ the 
ironical interpretation has gained the support of a number of critics ^ 
particularly Lawrance Thompson, Richard Stavlg, and Richard Chase. The 
reader who finds that Billy Budd is basically ironical finds in it a meaning' 
quite different from that found by the earlier reader who regarded Billy* s 
final sentiments as normative* There is, in fact, a reversal of meaning; 
rather than a testament of acceptance, Billy Budd becomes a "testament of 
resistance or of doubt*" 

Once the reader suspects that what he is reading may have ironical 
implications, the irony is not hard to find. The problem is to know when the 
irony is there and when one is putting it there. Melville is explicit about 
his irony on more than one occasion. For example, on page 230 he points oit 
that it is ironical that Claggart was first moved against Billy because 
of his personal beauty, an irony that the young sailors missed and that Melville 
does not want the reader to miss« 

Before we explore the possibility of broader irony in the work, it may be 
well to mark out where the "testament of acceptance" and the "testament of 
rejection" readers of Melville agree. There is general agreement among all 
readers as to the character and significance of Billy Budd and John Claggart. 
Melville is quite explicit about his desire to have them taken as types of 
good and evil, innocence and experience. Billy* s speech defect, his human 
flaw, is likened to the young lady*s birthmark in Hawthorne* s story (p. 208); 
and Melville says outright that it is the mark of evil, perhaps a symbol of 
original sin in Billy; Billy, both from the verbal suggestions in the text 
and from the actions which he performs, is a kind of emblematic figure, 
perhaps an emblem of Man-in-general or Man as conceived by Calvinistic 
theology. He is like Adam or like Christ (as Mir, Lemon* s essay suggests) 
in that he is marked and yet innocent. If he is man as conceived by Galvin 
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and the Puritans, he is only so insof^ as the logic of his story parallels 
the logic of mankind *s rsle in the Calvinistic "econoiDy of fall and redemption.” 
He appears to all critics to be, in some sense, undeserving of his death and 
incapable of controlling the necessity which produces his own violent action. 
Billy is innocence marked but still innocence — innocence which falls from 
the pressure of necessity's action. 

Almost all critics agree about Claggart. Claggart is the envious serpent, 
sick with an envy which grows into an insatiable antipathy because Billy's 
nature "had in its simplicity never willed malice, or experienced the 
reactionary bite of that serpent" (Of. Milton's Satan outside Eden in Paradise 
Lost, Book IV). He is treated as a kind of Satan-flgure (the teacher who is 
familiar with the symbolism and iconology of Paradise Lost will find much of 
it echoed in Billy Budd ) . At the climax this serpent of malice stings Billy 
where he is vulnerable; the reaction is so violent as to destroy the source 
of the sting. A^ain, one thinks of Biblical passages about heels and heads. 
Almost all critics agree that a significant thing about Claggart is that he 
exists on Vere's boat; he doe3 not exist on the "Rights-of-Man" . Indeed, 
on the "Rights-of-Man," evil is a poke by Red Whiskers, a blow from Billy 
and a spontaneous reconciliation. However, critics do not agree as to what 
is the significance of the contrast between Claggart and Red Whiskers, the 
"Indomitable" and the "Rights-of-Man." And some critics would say that the 
society of the "Rights-of-Man" is a social society--a good deal more so than 
that of the "Indomitable." 

Around the third figure. Captain Vere, the greatest disagreement has 
arisen; around him the ironists see most irony collected. Vere is described 
as apparently the best type of British naval officer; however, in his brief 
characterization, each virtue is immediately qualified or nullified by 
a counter statement: Vere is "mindful of the welfare of his men, but never 

tolerated an infraction of discipline . . . intrepid to the verge of temerity, 
thcugh never injudiciously so." He is further characterized through his 
reading (p. 216), as reading voraciously either in a constantly replenished 
library which is so carefully selected that it contains only those ideas 
he already holds as convictions or with such closed and narrow mind as to 
preclude his having new ideas. In all of his reading he finds on3.y "con- 
firmation of his own more reserved thoughts." His thoughts are "reserved", 
not spoken, or shared. He is so ill equipped for informal social intercourse 
that he cannot communicate with other men of his own profession (p. 217)> 
and any budding conversation grinds to a halt under his only conversational 
coin, a few historical allusions meaningless to the other party. Melville 
says that the Captain cannot avoid this rudeness, for "considerateness in 
such matters is not easy in natures constituted like Captain Vere's. Their 
hon esty prescribes to them a directness . sometimes far reaching like that 
of a migratory fowl that in its flight never heeds when it crosses a 
frontier." The ironist may suggest that a man whose "honesty" is wholly 
lacking in considerateness and whose vision is so blind that he does not 
know when he has crossed a frontier is an odd choice for the just "judge." 

To place him in judgment on Billy Budd seems a bit unusual xinless something 
other than a moral decision is to be the outcome. Students should be 
encouraged to go over the sentences describing Vere very carefully — ^to 
discuss their implications. 
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The ironists question Vere's military greatness ^ his capacities as captain 
and leader as well as his capacities as Judge. In the process of portraying 
Vere, Melville goes to the trouble of devoting oeveral pages to Nelson^ 
pointing out with approval that Nelson challenged death by his brilliant 
attire when leading his men in a fight ^ that Nelson died a soldier’s death 
(Vere dies drugged and ashore). Nelson fought in direct contact with the 
enemy while Vere, in the encounter described in Bi3.1y Budd . did not have the 
opportunity to catch up with the opposing ship. Vere is frequently used 
for diplomatic missions, not a gr' it captain's Ufil^l service; he is said to 
be a man of "sturdy qualities but without brillf^S ones." Nelson, on the 
other hand, is asked to take command of a ship recently involved in the 
Great Mutiny, "not indeed to terrorize the crew into base subjection, but 
to win them, by force of his mere presence back to , . . allegiance," Vere’s 
presence wins no one to anything. Vere, in a not wholly different situation 
from Nelson's hangs Billy Budd, "thiriking perhaps that under existing 
circumstances the consequence of violating discipline should be made to 
speak for itself." Again, the complications of these comparisons between 
Vere and Nelson should be discussed in class. Nelson may, in part, suggest 
the kind of captain which Melville might have created to be the captain 
of the "Indomitable" had he wished to write such an anti-Jacobin defense of 
the natural man's need for authority as Mr, Lemon describes. Nelson's 
"authority" derives both from his coercive power over his men and his personal 
presence, Vere's derives only from his power. That Melville chooses an 
authoritarian captain who is supported by few "natural" loyalties suggests 
that perhaps he did not wish to create the most favorable possible fictional 
figure for necessary (or ancien regime) authority, 

Vere may not come off as well in the main action as Mr. Lemon's argument 
suggests. Claggart accuses Billy of projected mutiny; Vere decides to 
confront the two men with each other in his cabin. There, Billy, infuriated 
by the charges, confused and frustrated by his stammer, strikes Claggart 
dead. Apparently Vere's purpose in bringing them together is to "find out 
the truth." But in endeavoring to find out the truth he does not choose 
the method ntr^lly chosen by "natural" or "social" societies— the piecing 
together of evidence to ascertain the authority of the witness and so forth. 

He does not ask for Claggart 's confirming evidence "out of fear of the 
matter's at once getting abroad, which might undesirably affect the ship's 
company." Why doesn't Vere send for confirming evidence and keep the matter 
a matter between Claggart and himself? The crew need not know. That a 
confrontation of Billy on the basis of false witness might undersirably 
affect the company, that it would not be calculated to inspire the loyalty 
or enthusiasm which Nelson inspires, does not occur to Vere; that an obvious 
miscarriage of justice might deaden morale and inspire mutiny does not deter 
him. He is not Nelson, Indeed, Vere's distance from the ordinary sense of 
evidence, presentation of charges, and public procedure may in part account 
for his fear of "undesirable effects on the compary. " Even in war and 
under laws such as the Mutiny Act, responsible authority knows how to 
handle false charges so as to preserve pub3J.c trust; otherwise, the basis 
of authority crumbles, Lincoln's America-at-war without Habeas Corpus and 
other conventional legal restraints on arbitrary arrest is different from 
Stalin's Russia without the same constraints. 

How does Vere expect the interview to produce the truth? Claggart can 
only accuse, and Billy can only deny. If he hopes to be able to infer the 
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truth from behavior and reaction, he has had opportunity to do so vathout 
the confrontation. He apparently does infer the truth from behavior and 
reaction for he feels convinced, without a word having been spoken, that 
Billy is Innocent, But he does not act on that conviction, either in^ 
arranging the confrontation or later. Why not the rack for Claggart if 
procedure is to be ignored? Social society does not require that one trap 
the passionate into antisocial behavior to discover and destroy their passion. 
Vere’s decision to arrange the confrontation between the serpent and the 
innocent is apparently based on the single element of calc\ilating prudence, 

•r is it based on "necessity"? The trial raises the same problems as does 
the confrontation. When Claggart is dead, Vere looks on and cries, "Struck 
dead by an angel of Cxod. Yet the angel must hang." Vere must have divine 
perception, indeed, to see so quickly to the heart of so complex a situation 
and know what God has done. The serpent has been overthrown and his over- 
thrower must hang? Vere calls a court-martial to try Billy for murder under 
the mutiny law; one may question whether the Mutiny Law required trials for 
ship accidents, accidental deaths, or even accidental homicide. Vere 
reserves "to himself ... the right of maintaining a supervision of it, cr 
formally or informally interposing at need." He finds it necessary to 
supervise and to interpose in order to get a court specially selected for 
the purpose to vote the death penalty. When he finds his court hesitant, 
"from the clashing of military duty w?,th moral scruple," as he puts it, 
he urges them to strive against scruples, admitting that it goes against 
nature to adjudge to shameful death a fellow-creature, innocent before 
and "whom we feel to be so." Apparently Vere’s sense of duty is not shared 
by his closest fellow officers. But "do these buttons that we wear attest 
that our allegiance is to Nature? No, to the King." The officer of marines 
points out that Budd "proposed neither mutiny or homicide." Vere agrees with 
him, saying that Billy will be acquitted in heaven. But there can be no 
acquittal now: "War looks but to the frontage, the appearance. And the 

Mutiny Act, War's child, takes after the father. Budd's intent is nothing 
to the purpose." The only man who has seen Billy's "appearance" is Vere, 
and he, in the name of the appearance. War, and the King, can argue for an 
appearance which no one can question; he can argue for a wartime e^ediency 
which goes beyond Nelson's necessity, and a relationship between Kings' law 
and natural law which the English constitution never recognized. 

No one questions Vere's argument for a good reason. No one suggests that 
the King's law should be in harmony with nature's law, or that, if there 
is disagreement between, the allegiance must be to the higher and more 
universal law of nature. No one asks Vere to support his thesis. The reason 
that the men do not question Vere's arguments is that they do net understand 
them; as Melville says, "they were without the faculty . . . hax'dly had the 
inclination to gainsay one whom they felt to be an earnest man, one no less 
their superior in mind than in naval rank." Still they are not persuaded. 

gives them one argument they can understand. They cannot acquit, 
dare not soften the sentence lest the crew get to thinking they 
through fear and, in that show of weakness, find an occasion to 
After all of the finely spun thought, the issue turns on fear, 
subtle rational arguments fail, Vere does not call on more of the 
rational arguments but on an emotional appeal. The core of his 
before the court is that it must bow to legal necessity: "For 
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that law and the rigor of it,'* he says, "we are not responsible. Our vowed 
responsibility is in this: That however pitilessly that law may operate, 

we nevertheless adhere to it and administer it." Vere’s logic fails to 
suggest that a court in any culture must interpret or apply law, a logical 
failure which would appear to be deliberate and based on the fact that 
Vere has already done the necessary interpreting for the court. Vere’s 
logic also means that a citizen in time of peril cannot take responsibility 
for opposing an unjust law but must enforce it mechanically (and with a 
prejud^ent). 

Vere is the only witness at the court-martial. He chooses to testify 
from the ship*s weather side, forcing the court to sit bel«w him, both 
literally and metaphorically, on the lee side. When preparing to persuade 
the court to his opinion, he paces the cabin, "in returning ascent to 
windward, climbing the slant deck in the shipis lee roll; without knowing 
it symbolizing thus in his action a mind resolute to surmount difficulties 
even if against strong primitive instincts." Melville has suggested 
repeatedly throughout the novel that the instincts of the untutored 
barbarian are sounder than the civilized intellect; he cannot easily have 
a moral Vere weave a complex intellectual argument to support a moral 
position; but he can easily have a sophistic logical Vere weave such an 
argument to support an immoral sense of necessity, particularly if he dis- 
plays that same Vere as driving his point home with fear, one of the emotions 
in man which 19th century people regarded as an outcome of the rise of cor- 
rupting civilization. The Vere who says after Billy’s saintly death and 
the crew’s curious "God bless Captain Vere" that man is a denizen of the 
forest who must be controlled by form and routine may not be the normative 
Vere whom Lemon pmposes. Billy is not a beast. When the ship’s crew echoes 
Billy’s "God bless Captain Vere," they may be remarking the extraordinary 
character of Billy’s dying words, echoing Billy, and displaying their love 
of Billy. They speak sympathetically with Billy alone in their hearts. 

They may not be referring to Vere’s worthiness to be blessed: "Without volition 
as it were, as if indeed the ship’s populace were the veblctes of some vocal 
current electric, with one voice, from al«»w and aloft came a resonant sym- 
pathetic echo— ’God bless Captain Vere!’ And yet at that instant Billy alone 
must have been in their heairbs, even as he was in their eyes." Vere’s whole 
handling of ship law and ship trial needs to be very carefully discussed. 

Another clue to Vere may come after Billy has been hanged. The men are 
put to work at various tasks; they are swept into the routine as fast as 
possible : 



"With mankind" he would say, "forms, meas\ired forms 
are everything; and that is the import couched in the 
story of Orpheus with his lyre spellbinding 
the wild denizens of the woods." 

Stripped of its verbiage, Vere here says that men in his regime must not 
think for themselves, that form and habit must control them as if they were 
animals. Earlier Vere had thought of his men as chattel, of Billy as "A 
King’s bargain, that is to say, for His Britannic Majesty’s navy a capital 
investment at a small eutlay or none at all." If Billy is not a beast, he 
is not a slave either. That is, Vere’s vision of one man is clearly limited. 
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We cannot know about the accuracy of his vision of the rest of the crew save 
by looking at other crews— the "Rights-of-Man.” That crew does not need 
Orpheus’ lyre. 

If Claggart has the perverted intelligence of the serpent, and Billy 
Budd is, as Lemon suggested above, pure innocence, acting and judging on 
instinct or intuition, Vere is impassive intelligence, weaving webs by which 
it can justify or rationalize. Vere does notact from wise intelligence but 
from the kind of intelligence which frames complex legal and theological 
argument, acts from fear, and makes its final appeal to brute force. Billy’s 
ballad composed by the same men who say "God bless Captain Vere" as Billy 
dies, when he is to be sacrificed, does not bless captain Vere but speaks 
curiously and compassionately of the sentiments uniting Billy and the crew. 
Vere is not blessed in that ballad. And the newspaper account which defends 
the hanging lies. 

It would be ironic indeed to dedicate Billy Budd to Jack Chase if the novel 
were devoted to a defense of submission. The treatment of Jack Chase on the 
^nited S tates makes Melville cry out eloquently in White Jacket against 
impressment, flogging, and the captain’s tyranny. Chase had intervened to 
save Melville from a f legging, just such a flagging as Billy Budd witnessed 
on the Indomitable the second day after his impressment. Chase was "a 
stickler for the "Rights-of~Man" and the liberties of the i^/orld. " 

The preface, which some recent critics have excised for textual reasons, 
als* may help to make clear the direction of the book. Whether the preface 
belengs to the book or not, it is Melville’s last remark about the French 
Revolution and may tell one what the fable of his story says about the 
French revolution, the "Rights-of-Man, " and the Mutiny law. Melville speaks 
of the French Revolution as an expression of "the Spirit of that Age which 
involved the rectification of the Old World’s hereditary wrongs." Despite 
excesses, "the outcome ^of the French Revolution/^ was political advance 
along nearly the whole line for Europeans," and, he observes, the Great 
Mutiny gave the first prompting to reforms in the British navy; tyranny can 
be and should be resisted. That all men have defects does not mean that 
institutions designed to control evil should be allowed to destroy the good 
without resistance. Remember that Billy’s first ship is the "Rights-of- 
Man" ^the battle cry of the Revolution which Melville praised. 

The ironic view is sometimes extended so that Billy Budd is seen as a 
comment upon matters social and religious in IBbh and i9th Century Europe 
and America. 

First, the social. Billy is impressed from the "Rights of Man," a ship 
named after the battle cry of the American and French Revolutions. He is 
taken by a British Captain Vere who is subservient to the ancien regime and 
tried by law which is king’s law— ~whose sole aim is to prevent revolution— 
and not by natural law — the law which governs men to allew them to cultivate 
the best in their nature. Natural law was the foundation upon which the 
French and American revolutionaries of the 3a te 18th Century rested their 
case. The year in which the story begins, when Billy (Mankind?) is tak;en 
from the "Rights-of-Man," is the year in which the French Revolution was 
turning '' reactionary" as Napoleon toek ever the Republic and began to meve 
tcward his 1799 Peup d * eta t ; by 1797^ America had lost some ef its revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm and would, fer a decade and more, play foetsy with 
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Imperial France. England in 1797 was in the hands of a conservative regime 
and a King soon to be, in Shelley's phrase, "old, mad, blind, despised and 
dying." To say that Billy's movement from the "Right s-of-Man" to the 
"Indomitable" is an allegory for what demagogues, "conservatives," 
admirers of the old regime did to the revolutions of the 1770 *s and 1780 s 
is probably to make allegory out of a general, rather vague overtone. The 
connotation which France and England, the French "Eights-of-Man" and British 
"Beautiful Power"^ or "Indomitability" carried to American audiences in the 
1880 »s should not be ignored. Americans still loved the phrase "the rights 
of man": they remembered France's support for the American revolution and 
her own similar revolution of 1789 • They still distrusted British power 
and felt contempt for British impressment tactics before and during the 
War of 1812. One cannot argue that Billy wants to be impressed from the ^ 
"Rights;" Melville reminds one that even Vere does not know whether Billy s 
actions or being impressed are to be taken ironically or at face value. 



Billy's impressment by the King's ship may be said to suggest what 
happens wherever ineirtia and reaction set in after a revolution, wherever e 
"rights of man" and natural law are forgotten — whether in the 1790 s er ^ 
the 1850 »s or the 1890 's. Reaction is like what happens to Billy when he is 
impressed from the ’’Right s-of-Man, trapped into guiltiness, and tried and 
destroyed by a necessity which looks only to the preservation of order ana 
the old top dog. That Captain Vere's boat is destroyed by the Ag|e s^S^^ts 
that Vere's enemies are the Jacobins — the revolutionaries, the 18th ^d 9 h 
Century "freers"; he is the incarnation of tradition, the ancien rggim&> 
king's law, king's worship, etc. This does not mean that he is evil, m ^ 
active, energetic way; he is the frigid, self-persuaded, impassive, almost 
generous toel of a hideous conception of social necessity. Vere's commitm^t 
to Melville's "necessity" and to "forms, measures, forms," in such a context, 
suggests that the awareness of evil in man, even of innate evil, is not a 
justification for the perpetuation of institutionalized injustice as an 
agency for "keeping man from his own anarchy." This latter view is a view 
which Hawthorne sometimes came close to emblemizing and which Mr. Lemon 
attributes to Melville. 

It should be remembered that in the late 18th and early 19th Centuries 
the forces which opposed monarchy, and the ancien regime, the old aristocracy 
and the land-holding system — the tax system, educational system, and power 
structure which went with these~were also frequently the forces which opposed 
the established church — the established Roman, Lutheran, or Calvinist churches 
on the Continent and the Anglican Ch\irch in England. These forces were led 
by men who opposed conventional dogmatic religion by constructing their o^ 
religious systems— as did Shelley and Blake and many of the "founding fathers, 
or by men idio were actively anti-Christian and opposed, more or less, to all 
theistic worship— Tom Paine, etc. This association between political libera — 
ism and theological liberalism continued in America throughout the ^9th 
Century and continues in some parts of Europe to this day (cf. 11th Grade 
"Individualism and Nature"). Vere's ship looks a little like the old regime 




"'Bell-ipotent ; one of Melville's names for the "Indomitable." 
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in politics; it also lo^ks a little like the old regime in religion— or at 
least like what this "regime” was represented by its opponents as being. 

That Billy Budd should have this double level — if it does — should not be 
surprising, for both the defender and the opponent of the ancien regime 
saw the old regime's system of governance as in some sense modeled after 
the goverance of God. 

The idea of a "necessity" which, in some sense, governs — or is identical 
with — the hand of God was and is central in some conservative forms of 
Augustinian-Catholic, Calvinistic, and Lutheran Christianity, and was, of 
course, terribly important in Puritan New England. This idea of "necessity" 
is popularly associated with predestinarian doctrine. The predestinarians 
emphasized the idea that God is all-powerful and omniscient, that He knows 
all future things; knowing all future things. He also, in some sense, fore- 
ordains these, brings them into being. Thus, Adam's fall is foreknown by 
God — ^though the predestinarian did not generally wish to say that it was 
caused by Him — and man's regeneration was foreknown by Gcd, foreordained, 
and caused by Him in the general redemptive act of Christ. The idea that 
what Gcd foreknows, he also foreordains and causes was extended to the question 
of the salvation of individuals. Gcd foreknew, foreordained and caused 
certain "willfull" sinners to be elect, to receive an irresistable grace, 
and to receive a salvation which they could not lose. Qthers were foreordained 
to damnation. But the God who so foreerdained the Fall, the crucifixion, and 
the damnation vf most of the human race was conceived of as a God of love. 
Salvation was, in non-Covenant New England Calvinist theology, a wholly 
unmerited favor granted by a "foreseeing and causing God," independent of the 
merit of the believtr. The predestinarian wished to attribute the causation 
of all "redemptive" actions — Christ's general redemptive act and the individual 
election of believers — to God. Man's evil actions, however, were not attributed 
to God but to man's f reward and rebellious will. 

The predestinarian view was not universally popular. It could easily be 
parodied by agnostics. For instance, the antagonists of the view could suggest 
that if God caused or fore»^rdained what He foreknew, then He must have fore- 
known and foreordained man's evil since he surely also foreknew it. The 
Calvinistic God, by an extension of Calvin's logic, could be seen as the 
author of evil, of Adam's fall, every man's subsequent sin, Christ's innocent 
suffering, and every other man's subsequent suffering and damnation. Such 
a God, by the "necessity" imposed by his foreknowledge, sees what is to come, 
causes what he sees, and, so bound by his own nature, becomes the author of 
endless evil. 

The "anti-Christian" antagonists (Ingersoll, Mark Twain, and so forth) said 
that the predestinarian God, as represented above, is an essentially accurate 
representation of the Puritan God and perhaps of the Grd of the Old and New 
Testaments. Such a God, so <^mni3cient and omnipetent as to be impotent, 
could, they said, only be regarded as the victim of the necessity created 
by his sight. And such a God could, they thought, be dismissed as an object 
of belief. 

Billy Budd may, in part, be a parody and fable picture of the logic of 
doctrines favored by some "conservative" Christians in sections of Europe and 
by Calvinistic Puritans in America. Billy is compared to Adam — ^innocence 
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personified but innocence marked like Hester with a liability. Claggart is 
the '’serpent" but a serpent who has his opportunity and his power at the 
acquiescence of a Captain Vere who does not seek to stop him from tempting 
Billy. Indeed, Vere, like the ruler of Eden of Job's ruler, sets up the 
situation. Governed by his own "necessity," he forces Billy to come on' 
his ship; that Billy does not resist is part of Billy's innocence, not of 
the excellence of Vere's boat. He half willfully brings Billy into a 
situation where his liability oetrays him, he tries Billy for a crime which 
he, Vere, has more or less "caused". . or which he has allowed the necessity 
of his 'v/ar" and his own kind of vision to cause. In the trial he sets up 
the rules for the judgment upon Billy, the procedure which is to judge him, 
and finally controls a judgment which issues fiom fear — again, he does this 
as the toel of the "necessity" which both controls him and keeps him in power. 
As the Calvinist Puritan God separates man from himself in time and for 
eternity for the stammering illusion of free choice which He has "given" to 
him (as the detractor from Puritan theology argued), so Vere tries an 
"innocent man" for his own (Vere's) fault — for the impotence imposed by the 
necessity in which he is bound. 

Melville's fable can be seen as a retel].ing of the Puritan theological 
story as a nightmare. Other details which are not central in the main plot 
line come into this argument. Critics are fond of pointing out parallels 
between Billy's "bitter biscuit and last parting cup" and Christ's last 
supper, between Billy's hanging and Christ's crucifixion— between Billy's 
"God bless Captain Vere" and Christ's guileless words from the cross. The 
also note that Vere is killed by the Athee (atheism), a boat which 
in this view symbolizes the obliteration of the idea of God and whatever 
tyranny goes with the "Vere" conception of Him; Vere identifies his purposes 
with God's, with those of a king who rules by divine right, and with "neces- 
sity." Richard Stavig has discovered that the model for Vere, Captain 
MacKenzie (whose unjust trial and execution of a man named Sommers led to 
the so-called "Sommers Mutiny") justified his actions by identifying himself 
with God and asserting that God approved the hanging of Sommers. Melville 
could find, in the kebnel incident which he developed into Billy Budd . 
justifications for developing it into a fable concerning the logical and 
moral flaws in the idea of a "necessary predestinarian cursing" of mankind 
after Adam and the conception of God which goes with the conception of a 
necessary curse; he could find basis in the kernel incident for making it 
into a fable suggesting that the whole 19th Century conception of God — 
perhaps the whole idea of God— was a power for misery and even evil. It 
should be observed that, in this view, Vere m a compassionate man in the 
s^e way that the Christian God is a compassionate God in the predestinarian 
view. What is mocked is not "Gcd" or "Vere" but the logic of predestinarian 
its picture of necessity, of the divine power and subservience, 
and of the economy of redemption. 



This version of the meaning of Billy Budd should be examined as a possible 
meaning; the Biblical-theological allusions and parallels in the work should 
be watched fairly carefully. Students will want to make the story into a 
lesson supporting their own form of conventional piety. They should be 
encouraged to read the book thoughtfully before they plunk for such a 
reading: they should be encouraged to see that work may "mean" what they 

do not want it to mean. On the other hand, Billy Budd should not be used as 
a weapon to harass students whose religious views may be touched by one or 
another reading of its fable. 
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Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
A. Genre 



Huckleberry Finn is obviously patterned after the picaresque novel 
popular in western Europe from the sixteenth through the eighteenth 
centuries. Before the teacher teaches this book, she should read the 
eighth grade unit on the "Journey Novel Hero" in order to be clear how 
the picaresque fictional mode cormonly communicated meaning. The 
picaresque novel is a chronical, usually told from a limited point of 
view, of the adventures of a person of low degree and something of a 
rascal, who lives by his wits. Because it merely presents a series of 
thrilling incidents, it is episodic and lacks formal plot structure. Its 
mode is usually more exemplary than allegorical. The central character, 
through the nature of his various pranks and predicaments, and by virtue 
of his associations with people of all kinds, affords the author an 
opportunity for social satire. The picaro.o r adventurer is typically 
carefree and footloose and immoral; he avoids actual crime but narrowly 
skirts disaster as he bounces from one escapade to another.^ 

H uckleberry Finn does not have a plot, in the traditional sense. It 
gives the surface impression of being a haphazard arrangement of aimless 
adventures. The absence of a cause-and-result relationship between the 
separate adventures, however, does not rule out a unity, and the aim- 
lessness is only on the surface. Each adventure is dramatically prepared 
for; each is a step in a pattern of dramatic intensification, for each 
has Huck more deeply involved in society than did the preceding one; and 
each plays a variation on the theme of social involvement. 

in the Ante-Bellum South 

Huck is in the deepest sense an outcast. Although Tom is an orphan, 
he at least has relatives who accept him conventionally and adopt him. 

As Huck says of Tom, "Here was a boy that was respectable and well 
brung up; and had a character to lose; and folks at home that had charac- 
ters," But Huck has no "respectability" or "character" to lose. He has 
only the drunkard Pap, himself an outcast, for a family. 

Huck certainly belongs more to the river than to the society along 
its banks. But he is in no way a Rousseauistic child of nature. His 
descent from Pap removes him from the garden of innocence; like Billy, 
he has a "stutter" or, like Hester, a liability. But if this implies his 
connection with violence and evil, it also keeps him in communication 
with the deeper human forces. Buck’s sympathy is immediate and genuine, 
but never sentimental; with it goes the assumption that his fellowmen 
are likely to be dangerous and even wicked. Huck knows the smallness of 
human nature and how to make use of it as, for example, when he saves 
Jim from the slave-himters by implying there is smallpcx aboard the raft. 



^For "western" material which dovetails with Huck Finn, see "The 
Heritage of the Western United States," an eighth-grade unit. 
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Twain's novel acts ont Huck’s initiation into adult society, his 
discovery of its fraudulence, and his rejection of civilization because 

of it. 

With the Widow Douglas and Miss Watson, Huck lives in a setting colored 
by the Evangelical Protestantism of the frontier town, a Protestantism 
which is the direct descendent of New England Calvinism. In that same 
environment appear the superstitions of the Negroes, many of wrach 
affect the white residents. Life at the Widow's is deadly 
before meals, scoldings about his manners, attempts to teach hi® 
spell, threats of hell-fire. VJhen Miss Watson tries to tell Buck about 
the power of prayer, and when he gets a fishing line witl^ut °° ® , 
answer to his prayer, he doesn't think much of prayer. When he finds 
out Miss Watson wants to go to heaven when she dies, he decides he 
would rather go to the other place. And when the Widow Douglas and Miss 
Watson cannot agree upon the nature of Providence, Huck is 
suspicious of the sincerity of their religious instructions. Twa^ s 
rhetoric here is a little like Melville ’ s in Billy Budd if t e an 
Calvinistic interpretation of Billy Budd is correct. 

If Miss Watson plies Huck with frontier puritanism on the one hand, 

Tom Sawyer confronts him with bourgeois romanticism on the other, om 
is a boy whose whole life is an imitation of the romances he has read 
or heard from middle-class society. He is, in a way, the very sym o Ox 
mawkishly romantic, artificial civilization: a satirical picture ® 

institutionalism. In many ways the entire novel is a satire on ^stitu- 
tionalism. Both Tom and Jim are slaves to institutionalism; each nas 
his own institution to consult and follow — Tom the rules of books, ana 
Jim his taboos. Tom's romantjc machinery obviously will not work, ye , 
he insists on its use. He is left helpless by the machinery of his 
code. Tom is as remote from reality in his romantic nonsense as is tne 
adult community in its pretense of being virtuous. Huck in this sense 
too is alone, is an outcast. He has no rules to follow, no institution 
to consult. He follows the voice within him and develops a morality 
apart from that of the society in which he lives. 

Huck is taken from the society of the Widow Douglas and Miss Watson 
by Pap. With Pap Twain provides a biting parody of Southern society. 
Ruck's father is completely good for nothing if not downright evil; 

”he used to lay drunk with the hogs in the barnyard." Huck is Fap's 
son— at the beginning almost as much a child of Adam as his father. 

Pap ends up shot in the back on the floor of a brothel. Yet Pap knows 
his place in the social scale. 

Oh, yes, this is a wonderful govment, wonderful. Why, looky 
here. There was a free nigger there from Ohio — a mulatter, 
most as white as a white man . . • They said he could 
when he was at home. Well, that let me out. Thinks what is 

the country a* coming to? It was 'lection day, and I was 
just about to go and vote myself if I warn't tco druj^ to get 
there; but when they told me there was a state in this country 
where they'd let that nigger vote, I drawed out, I says I'll 
never vote ag'in. 
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But Buck rebels against the brutal situation he finds himself in with 
Pap — in Twain, evil is more often brutality than the calculating rationality 
which Hawthorne and Melville see ar evil. Huck escapes from the brute 
father by setting the stage to make it appear as if he had been murdered, 
and, by his supposed death, establishes a kind of separation from 
civilization. Cnee he leaves Pap’s cabin, Huck takes to the river a 
symbol of a world apart from the civilized one. And once he joins forces 
with Jim, Huck has found a symbolic "father" far different from the one 
from which he had escaped.. 

Beth Huck and Jim are seeking freedom, freedom from society and its 
rules. This is not the traditional Christian concept of freedom— it 
is not the freedom Hester and Dimmesdale seek — freedom from the burden 
of individual guilt and sin, but freedom from social constraint. Evil 
in this novel is seen as mainly the product of civilization's developing 
of man's innate brutality. Huck, when he gets rid of the taint of 
social conditioning, is entirely free of anaciety and guilt. The trip 
down the river is Buck's education. The river itself becomes a kind 
of neutral territory— a source to which the young initiate may return 
for a refreshment, less mystical than that which Emerson and Thoreau 
describe, but not less refreshing, before his next encounter with a 
civilization filled with pretense and evil. Each time Huck goes ashore, 
he is taught another lesson respecting the evil of men in society. On 
the river he returns to the source of natural decency in the character 
of Jim. 5y the juxtaposition of the society on the raft and on the 
banks. Twain skillfully attacks the existing social order. 

One of Buck's returns to society is his stay at the Grangerf ords . 

As Southern aristocracy they exhibit the typical virtues; they are 
"cultured," dignified, proud, handsome, hospitable, courteous, generous, 
devout, etc. The value-system of their culture, however, is gradually 
undercut by Twain. Their tastes are a strange mixture of arrogant show 
and pathetic provincialism. Their "intellectual" pursuits consist of 
the worst kind of sentimentality, and they are brutally dedicated to 
the destruction of another family. 

Next Sunday we all went to Church, about three miles, eveiy- 
body a-horsebacko The men took their guns along, so did Buck, 
and kept them between their knees or stood them handy against 
the wall. The Shepherds ons done the same. It was pretty 
ornery preaching — all about brotherly love, and such like 
tiresomeness; but everbody said it was a good sermon, and 
they all talked it over going home, and had such a powerful 
lot to say about faith, and good works, and free grace, and 
prefareor-destinatlon, and I don't know what all, that it did 
seem to me one of lihe roughest Sundays I had run across yet. 

The best people of the community go to worship a Calvinistic God on 
Sunday (with their guns) and, during the week, possess a deep and 
abiding hatred of each other, loyal, as they are, to an obsolete 
chivalric code, to outward rituals which they only act, to a mixture of 
chivalric honor and a strict Old Testament accounting according to an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. They are a people perfectly 
trained in the rituals of hypocrisy and the forms of empty honor. 
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What Huck witnesses in his next encounter with civilization is the 
sinister character of the phony aristocracy (the Duke of Bridgewater 
and the Dauphin of France) and the sinister character of aristocracy 
which has real power (Colonel Sherburn). The king and the duke in all 
their calculations provide a picture of the scum that worked the river 
towns; but they are also symbolic figures represent^g the dead 
institutions of the past. This is made explicit by Huck when he tells 
Jim that the king and the duke are not so bad when ^ ^ 

real kings and dukes have done in history. With the king 
Huck returns to the bank civilization and witnesses the brutality 
genuine aristocracy— sees Colonel Sherburn shoot in cold blood a 
harmless old drunk named Boggs, and Huck*s comment on the residents 
of Bricksville deserves quotation: 

The ornery lot of tabacco chewing loafers of the town 
are never so happy as when they are sicking a few 
dozen dogs on a sow or putting turpentine on a 
stray dog and setting fire to him, oy* tying a tin 
pan to his tail and see him nm himself to death. 

In the tovm, Colonel Sherburn, one of the few aristocrats the 
Bricksville region, acts only the role of hoaiioide smd perverf.s the 
goodness that a man of his status might be presumed t° 
degradation of the men of Bricksville is made even 
they form a mob and go to lynch Sherburn, and the speech^Sher^ 
gives to the mob is one of the few really open attacks Twain mak s 
Southern society in Huckleberry Fim.l 

Each time Huck and Jim return to the river they breathe ^w easi^. 
They seem able to get rid of the contamination of the civsi^tion along 
its banks. With the king and duke occupying their raft, however, Huck 
and Jim find the evil with them, even on the free river. 

The last indignity v*ich the King and Duke inflict on Huck is to 
sell Jim to the Phelpses. As Representatives of the human 
show neither a sense of decency nor loyalty, only a'^’a^ace. ™® ® . ^ 

vision Huck has of the King and Duke is to see them tarred and feathered 
and being ridden on a rail by one audience which was not taken in. Hu 
comments, "Well, it made me sick to see it; and I was sorry for them 
poor pitiful rascals, it seemed like I couldn't feel ^y hardness against 
them any more in the world. It was a dreadful thing to see. Human 
beings c^ be awful cruel to one another.” 

If Tom Sawyer, Grangerford, Duke, Dauphin, and Sherburn civilization 



^The phony aristocrats, the King and the Duke, also take advantage of 
3 lowest instincts of men with their Royal None Such. By adding to 
“ir handbills the statement, ’’LADIES AND CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED,’’ They 
b an audience. As the Duke says, ’’There, if that line don’t fetch them, 

don’t know Arkansaw!” 
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is ’’romance'’ without honor, dogma denied in deed, than the Phelps civili- 
zation is ’’Christian" vdthout con^assion. Not only does Buck take an 
ironic view toward the elaborate rituals which Tom insists must be 
followed in assisting Jim to escape, he also takes an ironic view towards 
the household of the Phelpses. Although Aunt Sally and Uncle Silas 
consider themselves Christians, have no taste for violence, and are by 
impulse generous and humane, they happen also to be staunch upholders 
of certain degrading and inhuman institutions. When they are confronted 
with an escaped slave, the laws of social morality outweigh all pro- 
fessions of piety. When Buck tells Aunt Sally the riverboat he supposedly 
came on "blowed out a cylinder-head" she says: 

"Good gracious! anybody hurt?" 

"Nohi, killed a nigger." 

"Well, it's lucky; because sometimes people do get hurt." 

For all their "natural goodness" the Phelpses exhibit a shabby morality 
behind their sham piety. 

Juxtaposed against the evil i»rtiich Buck finds in the society along 
the river banks, are hxs experiences on the raft with Jim. When Buck 
first meets Jim, a fellow fugitive, on Jackson's Island, his first 
impulse is to freely promise Jim that he will not tell people that he 
is an escaped slave even though people would call him "a low-down 
Abolitionist." In Buck's time and place "abolitionist" was a word of 
utmost disgrace and shame. Mark Twain tells in his Autobiography that 
as a boy he was taught to regard slavery as an institution sanctioned 
by religion and an Abolitionist as a creature with claws and a tail. 

When Buck tells Tom, on the Phelps's farm, that he pl€ins to liberate 
Jim, Buck can only expect Tom's disapproval. "You'll say it is dirty, 
low-down business; but what if it is? — I'm low-down." When Tom (who 
already knows Jim is free) offers to help. Buck is scandalized. 

At this point Buck has already committed hims elf to help Jim, but 
the commitment has come hard. In Chapter 16 he has a battle with his 
conscience which instructs him to turn Jim over to the authorities. Bis 
conscience is, of course, a heritage from the Calvinistic civilization 
that he has tried to reject. It has been trained by the attitudes of 
a society which regards stealing a slave as a violation of the sanctity 
of property. Jim, thinking he has Buck's loyalty, confides that he 
intends, once he is free, to get an abolitionist to steal his children 
out of slavery, and Buck's reaction is, "It most froze me to hear such 
talk." Jim's criminal intention makes Buck realize the enormity of his 
own crime of concealing Jim: "Ify conscience got to stirring me up 

hotter than ever, until at last I says to it, 'Let up on me — it ain't 
too late yet — I'll paddle ashore at the first light and tell.'" Now 
feeling "easy, and happy," he paddles the canoe toward two men in a 
skiff who ask him if the man on his raft is white or black. The words 
of betrayal "wouldn’t come." Beart wins out; "Be's white," Buck says at 
last. 
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Buck's final temptation shows clearly his realization that in the act 
of abetting Jim he loses not only his standing as a citizen but his soul 
as well. Not his crime, but his sin now seems enormous: "I most dropped 

in the tracks, I was so scared." His only recourse is an appeal to 
the final Authority. He tries to pray but his "heart wam't right"; it 
is still loyal to Jim. To make his heart right, he composes a letter 
to Miss Watson telling her where she may find Jim. With the letter 
before him, however, his memory releases a series of images of Jim's 
kindnesses toward him. Trembling in the intensity of his conflict 
between his love for the slave and his anxiety to save his soul, he 
finally says to himself, "All right, then. I'll go to hell," and tears 
up the letter. Thus does Twain suggest that conventional piety and 
even conventional conscience are more perverse and destructive than 
creative of human decency. 

Buck's rejection of the forma and codes of society is not a sterile 
negation, but a clearing away of impediments to the knowledge of self 
and obligations to others; unlike the ordinary "picaro", he is not 
simply Lazarus at the gate, fatherless, afflicted, and an indictment 
of his society. He is society's antagonist. His "lesson" is not 
that Christians should practice what they preach — as the picaro 's often 
is — ^but that Calvinistic Christian dogma must be replaced by some kind 
of humanism and a more "natural" mode of living. 

Huck, who has lived through a number of days and nights with Jim on 
the raft and has had an opportunity to capture some of the warmth of 
his deep humanity, has come to be able to free himself from the social 
rules regarding slavery. There is only one instance of disagreement 
between Huck and Jim on the raft. When they are separated by the fog, 

Jim mourns Huck as dead and then, exhausted, falls asleep. When he 
awakens and finds Huck, he is overjoyed,. Huck, however, convinces him 
that he has only dreamed the incident — that there has been no fog, no 
separation; he then allows Jim to make an elaborate "interpretation" of 
the dream he now believes he has had. Then the joke is sprung, and in 
the light of dawn Huck points to the debris of leaves on the raft and 
the broken oar. 

Jim looked at the trash, and then looked at me, and back 
at the trash again. He had got the dream fixed so strong 
in his head that he couldn't seem to shake it loose and 
get the facts back into place right away. But when he 
did get the thing straightened around, he locked at me 
steadily without eveV smiling, and says: "VJhat do dey 

Stan' for? I's gwyne to tell you. When I got all wore 
out wid work, en wid de callin' for you, en went to 
sleep, my heart waz mos' broke bekase you wuz los', en 
I didn* k'yer no' mo' what become er me en deraf. En 
when I woke up en find you back ag'in, all safe en soun', 
de tears come, en I could 'a' got down on my knees en 
kiss yo' foot, I's so thankful. En all you wuz thinkin' 

'bout wuz how you could make a fool uv ole Jim wid a lie. 

Dat truck dah is trash ; en trash is what people is dat 
puts dirt on de head er dey fren's en makes 'em ashamed." 
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1 At this utterance Buck's last dim vestige of pride of status, his sense 

of his position a white man, whelly vanishes. "It was fifteen minutes 
before I could work myself up to go and humble myself to a niggerj but 
I done it, and I warn't sorry for it afterward, neither." 

Jim stands to Buck in this nove]. as a kind of father guiding him 
away from the folly of romance without honor, and Christianity (or 
Calvinistic pietism) without love. It is Jim who fathers Buck as they 
travel down the big river; who, knowing secretly that Buck’s Pap is 
dead, cares for Buck through the ordeal of being lest. Jim’s trud!^ and 
sincerity exposes the fraud and hoax of the world along the river o 

Indeed, Jim is the moral conscience of the novel, the means by which 
men are evaluated. As the two move down the river, Buck’s whole moral 
sense develops out of and hovers over the presence of Jim. Bis whole 
sense of wrong, his feeling of guilt are products of his intimate 
association with Jim — his cempanionship with the runaway slave allews 
him to make moral gro5irt.h. Throughout the novel there is a steady in- 
tensification c** Buck’s and the reader’s awareness of the injustice, 
the hypocrisy and general mc'ral ugliness and weakness of Calvinistic 
Southern society before the war. When Buck has reached his destination— 
both the end of the physical trip and the end of his education — he has 
completely rejected the kind of civilization that speaks goodness and 
practices evil. Be has rejected Calvinistic theologj*- and Calvinistic 
society. At the end of the book we find Buck fixed in that rejection. 

( "But I reckon I got to light out for the territory ahead of 

the rest, because Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt and sivilize me, 
and I can’t stand it, I been there before." 

The Ending 

There has been a great deal of disagreement among critics as to the 
merit of the ending (The Phelps farm episode) of Buck leberry Finn . 

Lionel Trilling admits the episode is too long, but defends it as 
having "a certain formal aptness." The ending, claims Trilling, is 
a denial needed to perjQoit Buck to return to his anonymity Buck must 
give up the role of the hero because the glamour and attention which 
attend a hero at the end of a book do not fit Buck. 

Perhaps the most effective attack against the ending has been made 
Leo Marx. It is Marx’s contention that the ending jeopardizes the 
significance of the entire novel. The most obvious thing wrong with 
it, states Marx, is the flimsy contrivance by which Jim is freed. Be 
goes on to point out that it was Miss Watson’s intention to sell Jim 
down the river which made the journey necessary in the first place. 

Ber characterization in the early part of the novel is hardly in keeping 
with her change of heart at the end. The Phelps farm episode, according 
to Marx, is a device for resolution ef the novel’s essential conflict 
(a conflict that can’t be resolved) and it is achieved only by the 
sacrifice of both the theme and the characters. Jim develops into a 
( character of dignity and human warmth and Buck grows in stature as he 

develops morally. But with the reappearance of Tom, Buck reverts to 
the follower of Tom snd fal3.s into the background. In the closing 
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episode Jim loses his individua3.ity and becomes in Marx’s words "the 
stajp:<=‘~Negro. " The character of Jim and Huck and the theme of the novel 
are lest in Twain's maze of farcical invention. 

The most elaborate defense of the ending of Huckleberry Firm has 
been mat'e by Sric Solomon. Solomon stresses the theme of deception 
that runs through the novel and points out that family relationships 
provide the motivations for these lies. All the families Huck invents 
are families coming to death and destruction. At the Phelps farm 
Huck does not invent a family but has one forced on him by Aunt Sally. 
Sol»mon claims that at the Phelps farm Huck learns the nature of 
responsibility to a family and this is the true climax of his moral 
development. Huck does not sneak out to join Tom and Jim bacause "I 
wouldn't never do nothing to grieve her (Aunt Sally) any more." The 
episode is so long, according to Solomon, because it supplies the 
necessary time for Huck to use the family relationship to work out 
his attitudes towards truth and deception. It should be pointed out 
that Solomon believes Twain is presenting the Phelpses and their farm 
as a favorable portrait of the family institution. He does not see 
the Phelpses as included in Twain's satire on shabby Southern morality. 
Solom'^n denies that the last sentence of the novel ("But I reckon I 
got te light out for the territory ahead of the rest, because Aunt 
Sally she's going to adopt me and sivilize me, and I can't stand it. 

I been there before."), is made in seriousness. 

Probably in the end, Huck's conquest, of the "Pap" in him comes 
more from the river and Jim than from the Phelps family. The river and 
Jim are Twain's central symbols of the sources of goodness in a world 
perverse in both its belief and its departures from its belief. Notice 
that Twain's symbolism is primarily "natural" symbolism — symbolism using 
objects from ordinary life and given other significance by the context 
in which they occur in the novel. Melville's and Hawthorne's symbolism 
(or allegory) is much more largely Biblical — using objects drawn from 
the Bible and ordering life and given their significance by the contexts 
in which they occur in the Bible . in emblem literature, and in the novel. 

101. The Unvanqu ished; 

The author whom Faulkner most nearly resembles is Hawthorne, although 
they do exhibit significant differences. Ka.cthorne had much the same 
attitude toward New England that Faulkner had toward the South. Both had 
a strong sense of the iridividuality of their region. The Civil War made 
Hawthorne feel that "the North and South were two distinct nations in 
opinions and habits, and had better not try to live under the same institu- 
tions." "New England," Hawthorne said, "is quite as large a lump of earth 
as my heart can really take in. " But it was more than a lump of earth for 
him; it was a lump of history and a fixed state of consciousness. Like 
Faulkner in the South, he applied himself to creating its moral fables and 
enhancing the legends his mind's eye created for it. 

Just as Hawthorne makes us know New England through his Tt^ Scarlet 
Letter , Faulkner makes us know the South through his The Unvanquished . 

Both works are characteristic of their place and their time. Both write 
works saturated with the mythology of their regions and people. * 
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Faulkner nowadays is often regarded as a kind of philosophical or 
theological novelist. His remarks in Stockholm upon receiving the Nobel 
Prize have contributed much toward a new and more intelligent attitude toward 
the man and his work; they may help us understand his conception of innate 
depravity. In his memorable speech (which is extremely suggestive of Haw- 
thorne) Faulkier said that "the problems of the human hear t in conflict 
with it self . , . alone can make go#d writing because only that is worth 
writing about, worth the agony and the sweat." "A writer," he said should 
have "not ro#m in his workshop for anything but the old verities and truths 
of the heart, the old iiniversal truths, lacking which any story is ephemeral 
and doemed — love and honor and pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice." 

He refused "to accept the end of man. " "Man, " lie declared is "immortal . . . 
because he has a soul, a spirit capable of con^iassion and sacrifice and 
endurance"; the writer’s works should not be "merely the record of man" 
but "one of the props, the pillars, to help him endure and prevail." The 
speech includes an attack on naturalistic rr behavioristic readings of man's 
beht.vior — as if he were merely a bundle of glands. Prompted by these words, 
readers of Faulkner remembered examples in his stories of remarkable human 
endurance and fidelity to principle. As one reads The Unvanauished, he 
sees example after example of this power of people to endure: Granny— 

Mrs. Rosa Millard — ^who took on the responsibility to feed the whole war- 
stricken area in which she lived by carrying on a very dangerous and strenuous 
labor; John Sartoris who raised his own company of soldiers to oppose the 
Northern invaders: Drusilla who, once her fiance was killed, joined the army 
and performed the rigorous duties of a man; and Ringo and Bayard who persist 
in their pursuit of Grumby through two months of winter weather and under the 
most grueling of hardships; and Bayard Sartoris who, in his final test, faced 
up to a moral choice which called more for endurance of character than of 
body. All of these are remarkable examples of Faulkner’s thought that man 
can, by moral choice, endure and sometimes can even prevail over the evil 
which drives the human heart into cenflict with itself. 

Faulkner treats the matter of man's limited perfectability in a social 
context; Southern society is less innocent th€in the Southern wild woods in 
Faulkner's works and Southern ante-bellum society is the source of a poison, 
which like original sin, goes down through the generations— the poison of 
a static and fixed obsessive concern for being right, for salving honor, for 
avenging oneself. The Sartoris family is atop the social pyramid in the 
created society of The Unvanouished . J#hn Sartoris gives his life to keep it 
so. In the simplest terms, society is the subject of Faulkner's novel, 
not society as an abstract word used by an historian or sociolegist describing 
pre- or p^st-Civil War conditions, but society as it existed in the memory 
of one boy who was to inherit and change the society of his father. Because 
we do see the social structure through the eyes of a boy, then a young roan, 
we see it concretely, not abstractly; John Sartoris and Granny are unique 
individuals, net objects to be put into the slot of "heads of a southern 
family." Bayard not only remembers concrete events but he adds a dimension 
that the objective sociologist or scientific historian seldom adds: the 

dimension of value. And here we have the basic thematic tension of the 
novel between the existing social order and Bayard's changing evaluation of 
it. In a neat formula; the social order vs. the moral order. But of coxirse 
the novel does not exist on this abstract social-moral level; it exists as 
a concrete fiction. Faulkner has recaptured a society of individuals, not 
an abstraction, and ai^ discussion of social structure, norms, etc. must 
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rest in a discussion of the characters themselves. But before we look at 
each character, let us outline the obvieus Pre-Ciyil War social structure 
described in the novel so we may have a base of discussion for examining 
its moral structure. 



First we must divide the characters into white ind black. Each race 
has its own social structure. The whites have, of course, 

as their leaders-John Sartoris (pronounced SARtoris), Rosa ("Granny") Millard 
^mother to John's first wife), Bayard, Drusilla (cousin to John on Rosa s 
side). Aunt Louise Millard (Rosa's sister). Aunt Jenny Du Pre (John's sister 
who appears on3.y in the last section, "An Odor of Verbena"), Uncle Buck 
McCaslin (an eccentric aristocrat whose family is the subject of Gg M2S|3), 

Mrs. Habersham, the women of Jefferson, and Wyatt (of this group, but vathout 
the prestige of the Sartoris’) — ^these are the "aristocrats" who uphold the 
old order and fight to keep themselves at the top. The Sutpen's, the subject 
of perhaps Faulkner's greatest novel Absalom , Absalom!, are the new^ ric 
who want to maintain the old order because it profits them (Thomas Sutpen 
is the man elected Colonel ever John Sartoris), but they do not support 
Johii when he opposes the Carpet Baggers. We have few representatives of 
the "middle class" in the novel not because Faulkner snubs them, but because 
thva Mississippi ird.ddle-class had few members in 1860. We must remember that 
the society of The Unvanquished is southern and agricultural~a society 
which produced a wide split between land owner, slave, and poor white. The 
unscrupulous Snopes of the Hamlet , T^ Town and The Mansio n are Faiilkner's 
version of the rising middle class. At the bottom is Ab Snopes, an 
opportunist without scruples who fathers the infamous Flem Snopes of The 
Hamlet, and Grumby, the white trash raider who is the inverse of John Sartoris, 
who raids his own people as well as the Yankees and who does a good deal to 
bring about the chaos of the war. 



The white social structure determines the black. The house slaves of 
the Sartoris family are highest in the Negro scale— Ringo (perhaps the highest 
because of his friendship with Bayard), Joby (Ringo 's grandfather), Louvinia 
(Joby's wife), Loosh (Ringo 's uncle), Philadelphy (Loosh's wife). Few other 
negroes are individualized in the novel, but when they are, they assume their 
master's presto ^e. The mass of Negroes that Bayard, Granny, and Ringo meet 
on their way to Colonel Dick are impossible to classify; the very point 
of their new "freedom" is that they have no class but they are in many ways 
like the obviously "low class" Negroes rounded up by the Carpet Baggers. 

They have lost their masters and, hence, their prestige in the old order. 

This division into white-black does not capture the con^lete social structure 
by any means. Certainly Ringo is socially superior to Ab Snopes and Grumby 
in the eyes of the other vriiites and negroes, but his black skin places 
him below Ab and Grumby. Ringo is b^th socially above and below the 
criminal. He must still ride behind them, but he is recognized as morally 
superior by his society. The division #f black-white is more complicated 
than skin color. This, then, is the structure of the "old order" that John 
Sartoris and Granny give their lives for, but do they give their lives just 
to "stay on top"? It is more than this, just as there is more to the 
society than the black-white division. Something beyond mere preservation 
of social status guides them, something we might call The Code, stmething 
that exists in the realm #f ideals and morality. The Code supports the old 
order and is the force behind Sartoris' reconstruction attempts after the war. 
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The Code is a little like the "measured forms" which Vere sees as necessary 
to control the bestiality of nianlcind; Faulkner takes a somewhat Vere-like view 
of those "forms" except that he distinguishes between the human beasts who 
have no cede (the Snopses of the Hamlet) , the rigid sages who, like Don 
Quixote, hold to a code which answers only a limited social purpose or no 
purpose at all (Granny and John Sartorls ) , and the free men who hold to 
the social code and also do what their private, regenerate moral sense 
demands (Bayard) . 

The Cede itself combines two rather unlikely spirits, the spirit of 
southern Calvinism (Granny) and the spirit of chivalric romance (John 
Sartoris) into an ethic of honor. Faulkner’s view of that ethic of honor is 
very different from the view established in Huck Finn , We might call Granny’s 
Calvinism "practical" rather than theological or metaphysical; we never know 
her thoughts on predestination or election — only her strict addition and 
subtraction of sins.^ Each sin must be paid for from washing out Bayard's 
mouth with soap to her own public confession when she takes on the sins of 
the children. 

Grani^ with her bars of soap attempts to maintain a rigid and traditional 
sense of right and wrong, a sonse totally inappropriate to the events of the 
Civil War. This disparity between her sense of the event and the event 
produces much of the wonderful humor of her quest for the mules, slaves and 
silver. She believes that the Yankee Colonel will give back the property 
"stolen" from her household by Loosh; she believes Colonel Dick is a gentle- 
man and will respect her wishes because she is a Lady. She achieves her 
goal, but Colonel Dick, rather than respecting her as a Lady, patronizes her 
as an heroic woman who does not understand the situation just as he patronized 
her when she lied to him about the boys. And Granny still does not understand 
when she confronts Gruinby with the forged letter. Though Grumby is certainly 
not Colonel Dick, Granny expects him to be Colonel Dick and to treat her 
with respect. The mistake costs her her life. Grumby is the inverse of 
the honorable gentleman — ^the parody of the gentleman with his torn uniform 
and his crimes, his lack of respect for order, for honor, er for courage. 

The Code demands respect for courage, the type of courage Granny certainly 
has, the type of courage that Bayard "irJnerits" from her. Even in the mule 
swappi^ escapades. Granny is not only comic, she takes upon her soul the 
Calvinistic sins of stealing, lying and alliance with the devil (here Ab 
Snopes and Grumby, who might, with a bit of stretching, represent man in his 
"natural" state of original sin) in order to restore the old order for John 
Sartoris. Her view is that God willed that Col. Dick give her more mules. 



^^It might be confusing to call Granny a Calvinist when her formal church 
affiliation is Episcopalian, but in the South, I860, an Episcopalian was a 
respectable Calvinist or Baptist. Church affiliation was social rather than 
doctrinal with the Episcopal at the top and the Negro Baptist at the bottom. 
This makes Granny’s final confession before a Baptist congregation all the 
more effective because it is a sinner confronting God rather than an Epis- 
copalian, Baptist or what have you, confronting God. 
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slaves and silver than she had asked for; to her way of thinking^ it is 
God's will to rebuild the old order. As she steals, deceives and lies to 
get money for the reconstruction, she always has the image and dreams of 
John Sartoris before her; both comic and tragic, she attempts to restore an 
old order in the midst of a chaos that will never again accept its code. 
Perhaps the best picture of her impotence in trying to combat moral chaos 
occurs when she responds as her wagon is swept to the river by the mass of 
negroes. 

I don't know where he (a Yankee officer) came from, how he ever 
got to us, but there he was with his little white face vdth a 
stubble of beard and a long streak of blood on it, bareheaded and 
with his mouth open. "Get back!" he shrieked. "Get back! We're 
going to blow the bridge!" Screaming right into Granny's face 
while she shouted back at them with Mrs. Con5)son's hat knocked to 
one side of her head and hers and the Yankee's face not a yard 
apart: "I want nor silver! I'm John Sartoris’ mother-in-law! 

Send Colonel Dick to me!" Then the Yankee officer was gone, right 
in the middle of shouting ?»nd beating at the nigger heads with his 
saber, with his little bloody shrieking face and all .... 

Cousin Drusilla had the nigh horse by the bridle again, and I 
dragged at them, too, and Granny was standing up in the wagon and 
beating at the faces with Mrs. Compson's parasol. 

VJhile Granr^ represents the Code's Calvinistic rigidity and strictness, 
John Sartoris represents its romantic and individual facet; both share its 
love of heroism and courage, John's heroics depend upon his position as the 
leader of his regiment. When he is demoted by his men to second in command, 
he leaves the regiment rather than share the glory and return to Mississippi 
to raid the Yankee invasion army. As romantic and heroic as John's raids 
are when we view the war from a distance, his brief skirmishes are petty 
and totally self-centered. His behavior is just as inappropriate as 
Granny's; his "battles" will defeat no eneny, only humiliate them, since the 
Union Army certainly has a warehouse stuffed with blue pants. His place 
is with his original regiment as a major; his "desertion" constitutes a 
form of treason. The Confederate Army lost an excellent Cavalry officer 
and Mississippi gained a Hero. But John, like Granny, misjudges the war as 
a war among gentlemen possessed of mutual respect and courage; actually, 
the war is a war of machine vs. machine. The rules favor the largest 
machine, not necessarily the most courageous men. The Yankees systematically 
destroy the South with superior machines, not superior cavalry tactics. Total 
war on the civilian population as well as on the army is the strategy that 
Grant and Sherman gave to the Yankees, a strategy that had to be used to 
beat the South. But John Sartoris sees only the raid, the cavalry charge, 
and private guts. The future is with Grant, not Lee or Jackson, and the 
Union tactics change the concept of war for a century. As attractive as 
the character of John Sartoris is, his use of The Code is as inadequate 
as Granny's. John does not reconstruct Jefferson's political system; he 
merely re-establishes the superfices of the old order. 

Oddly enough John's most heroic act is the destruction of his own ideal. 
John tries to perpetuate the Confederate army organization after the war by 
taking the election of the Federal Marshall into his own hands. The Carpet 
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Baggers are the lowest human beings in the novel, and their action creates 
the monstrous organization that ’'reconstructs'' the South. But Jolin's 
action, as "heroic" as it might be, solves nothing. When John walks into 
Redmond's office with the derringer that he never uses and virtually commits 
suicide by facing Fedmond's anger and bullets, he is heroic by repudiating 
The Code's demand for revenge v^iile accepting The Code's demand for honor 
and courage. He sacrifices himself and, in so doing, repudiates his dreams 
and hopes by ending the chain of violence. We may best capture the figure 
of John Sartoris and his Code by looking through Bayard's memory at the 
tableau of a hero; 

There is a limit to what a child can accept, assimilate; not to 
what it can believe because a child can believe an 3 rthing, given 
time, but to what it can accept, a limit in time, in the very 
time which nourishes the believing of the incredible. And I 
was still a child at the moment when Father's and my horses 
came over the hill and seemed to cease galloping and to 
float, hang suspended rather in a dimension without time in 
it while Father held nQr horse reined back with one hand. 

(p. 58) 

The static, motionless and romantic picture of John Sartoris remains in the 
memory of Bayard, unfortunately, a memory more right than wrong; for John 
himself remains static and lives out a timeless notion, an ideal that ignores 
change and renders itself tragi-comic. John is heroic and wrong 

But John is only wrong; Drusilla is insane. Drusilla extends The Code 
far past any sane limits by her emphasis on courage and revenge; like Granny, 
she will not yield to change nor recognize the inappropriateness of her 
actions. Her idea of solution to a problem is to gallop away on a horse 
shooting. Drusilla does, however, recognize that there is a war, and that 
finery and lace just are not part of it. The war continues within her mind, 
a mind captured by the Code's demands for vengeance. She wants Bayard to 
continue to obey The Code by avenging the death of his father, and, although 
she recognizes the courage in Bayard, she cannot f ogive him for facing 
Redmond unarmed. Her intense and static vision of the South Bayard recognizes 
when she tells him of the chase she witnessed between a Rebel and a Yankee 
locomotive : 

We saw it, we were there, as if Drusilla 's voice had transported 
us to the wandering light-ray in space in which was still held the 
furious shadow — ^the brief section of track which existed inside 
the scope of a single pair of eyes and nowhere else, coming from 
nowhere and having, needing, no destination, the engine not 
coming into view but arrested in human sight in thunderous yet 
dreary fury, lonely, inviolate and forlorn, wailing through its 
whistle precious steam which could have meant seconds at the 
instant of passing and miles at the end of its journey . . . 

— ^the flaring and streaming smoke stack, the tossing bell, the 
starred Saint Andrew's cross nailed to the cab roof, the wheels and 
the flashing driving rods on which the brass fittings glinted like 
the golden spurs themselves—then gone, vanished. Only not gone 
or vanished either, so long as there should be defeated or the 
descendants of defeated to tell it or listen to the telling. 
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"The other one, the Yankee one, vas right behind it," Druailla 
said. "But they never caught it. The next day they came and 
tore the track up . . . they could tear the track up but they 
couldn't take back the fact that we had done it. They couldn't 
take that from us," 

(p. 00) 

The passage demands close reading because it contains the basic idea 
of the novel. The Rebel locomotive whistles using steam that might help it 
later and the brass fittings sparkle like spurc like the heroic figure of 
John Sartoris arrested in time, as if the locomotive and John were ideals 
existing outside of time. The locomotive goes by but remains in the mind 
of Drusilla, of Bayard and Ringo who are listening to her and, we assume, 
of all who hear of it. As Drusilla says, "they couldn't take back the 
fact that we had done it"; the Yankees could not catch the locomotive just 
as they could not defeat the individual heroic act, but they do tear up 
the track, they do have Grant and Sherman to destroy the South with the 
only possible weapon: total war on all the people of the South, not just 

its heroes. This wildly attractive image of the locomotive captures the 
young Bayard, and it is this image of the South he must change. Bayard 
retains the courage (he cannot reject it because he is part of it) but 
repudiates the immobility of the ideal. The ideal must change if anything 
is to survive, and Bayard learns that he as head of the Sartoris' must 
change it. 

Thus far we have been treating the characters cf the novel as if they 
were seen by an objective observer, but to consider them as completely 
objective portraits would be to dismiss the most inqptrtant aspect of the 
novel: Bayard's memory. Any consideration ef character or event must be 
dual; Bayard always participates in the action and in the remembering. 

Bayard must learn what his past was, evaluate it in the present so that he 
may act in the future. Through Bayard we are reminded of Faulicner's state- 
ment in ^ I lay Dying that "what was, is and what is, was . " Man can never 
escape from his past, and in The Unvanquished the past is net a histery 
book past but a completely individual past existing in a young man's mind. 

We might say the past is remembered rather than recorded objectively, and 
as such the memory of Bayard produces the form of the bo^k, and what Bayard 
learns produces the theme. 

What Bayard learns should be obvious by now but perhaps a comparison ef 
four similar eveiits — Granny's death, Grumby's death, Sartoris 's death, and 
Bayard's confrontation with Redmond — ^wlll demonstrate the process. Granny's 
death, which we discussed in some detail above, is a confrontation between 
The Cede and unprincipled , self-interested fear. Granny's imprudent trust 
in a man who does not recognize even the word trust negates the very courage 
she has. Bayard and Rfjigo act out the demands of the Cede avenging Granny's 
death. Their revenge comes not so much in Grumby's death as in the 
brutality of nailing his dismembered hand to the dx.or, Bayard's acceptance 
tf the Cede shows his early inability to change his past but he had learned 
tne thing: that he alone is responsible for his past and that he, not 

Ringo or George Wyatt, must seek revenge. The third death is John's. John 
Sartoris walks into Redmond's gun and courage just as Granny walked into 
Grumby's gun and fear. The courage and the fear define exactly the differences 
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between the two deaths. John confronts Redmond knowing >diat the outcome 
will be; he knows that he will be killed because Redmond has the courage 
to kill him; Granny does not understand her enemy, and she does not know 
she will be killed, John’s death is sacrificial just as is Granny’s, but 
he sacrifices himself to The Code to end its folly. The act is consistent: 
he dies an individual and romantic death. He dies because of an "eye for 
an eye" morality; now he is the victim delivered in part. John still takes 
the derringer with him to his death; he cannot fully relinquish violence - 
But Bayard goes unarmed to see a Redmond who cannot kill the younger 
Sartoris. Jehn’s death points the way to Bayard’s action, and Bayard learns 
from it. In denying violence and revenge Bayard forsakes the demands for 
vengeance of The Code without denying its demands for courage. In the pro- 
cess, he also forsakes Drusilla and Ringo who both want Bayard to murder 
Redmond. Drusilla thinks of Bayard as her young knight and offex's herself 
to him in the fullest ritual of The Code: 

"Bayard." She faced me, she was quite near; again the scent of the 
verbena in her hair seemed to have increased a hundred times as she 
stood holding out to me, one in either hand, the two dueling 
pistols. "Take them, Bayard," she said, in the same tone in 
which she had said "Kiss me" last summer, already pressing them 
into my hands, watching me with that passionate and voracious 
exaltation, speaking in a voice fainting and passionate with 
promise: "Take them. I have kept them for you. I give them 

to you." (p. 179 ) 

Bayard refuses the pistols and the revenge and in so doing, destroys The 
Code while gaining a new kind of courage. He has conquered Faulkner’s 
version of "inherited sin." 

Eliot, in describing man’s imperfection, says "From wrong to wrong the 
exasperated spirit runs unless consumed by that refining fire where you 
must move in measure like a dancer," Bayard’s South is an exasperated 
spirit moving from wrong to wrong; Bayard’s act is a consuming by a refining 
fire and a release from the vengeance cursing the South. 

V]Ii:. STYLE 

Some students may balk when they try to read Faulkner. There are several 
stylistic elements which arouse this negative feeling though Unvano\d.shed 
has fewer of the stylistic "problems" than any other Faulkner novel. One 
tiling that bothers some readers is Faulkner’s concept of time, a concept 
which determines, in part at least, the structure of his novels, and 
constitutes another aspect of his concern with the motive of truth. 

A, Time and Style: 

Faulkner regards time as having both an objective and a subjective 
aspect. It exists objectively regardless of the presence or absence of 
any one person; subjectively it depends upon uhe individual’s awareness 
of it. Since time manifests itself through change, it is identical with 
man’s experience, at least in retrospect; and contained in his own 
consciousness. This dual aspect of time is evident especially in Chapter 
II, "Raid," in The Unvanquished . Pages 72 to 74 idien Bayard and Ringo 
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arrive at Havrtchurst ie a case in point* Bayard had been at Hawk- 
hurst before the war and seen the railroad in its original state. 

Ringo had never seen the railroad and feels cheated because Bayard 
has had this experience which he could net share. New as they arrive 
at Hawkhurst, the railroad has been destroyed. Bayard is matching his 
present experience of the destroyed railroad with the railroad as 
it was originally; Ringo is experiencing the railroad now in its 
state of destruction with the railroad of heresay— vdiat Bayard had 
told him about it. The respective consciousness of Bayard and Ring© 
brings a different time sense to this experience; the railroad thus 
becomes two different realities as objective and subjective aspects 
of time are matched or fail' to match. 

The objective time pattern of The Unvanquished is not difficult 
to follow: Faulkner has provided clear signals for the reader. At 

the opening of Chapter I, "Ambuscade,” we learn that the Civil War is 
in progress and that the Northern Army has taken Vicksburg. John 
Sartorls is back at his plantation building fence; he has come 
quickly — not from Tennessee but from a point nearer to Alabama. We 
know that the Northern Army is winning and that the Southern Armies 
are retreating and, in some cases, scattering. In this chapter 
Bayard and Ringo are twelve or thirteen years old. In Chapter II^ 
"Retreat," we learn that the events of Chapter I had taken place 
the summer before~when the two boys had shot at the Yankee and 
killed his horse. In Chapter III, "Raid," Bayard is fourteen years 
old. Only a few months have elapsed since Chapter II. Chapter IV, 
"Ripeste in Tertio," follows almost immediately. The title. Riposte, 
means a quick thrust after a parry— it is a dueling term. Thus 
chapter is the return thrust of Rosa Millard, Ab Snopes, Ringo, and 
Bayard Sartorls to the Yankees* burning of the Sartoris mansion and 
also their immediate reaction to a jumbled situation among the 
Southern troops when they gained more than their originally lost 
silver and mules. Chapter V, "Vendee," follows immediately upon 
Chapter IV; several months elapse in this chapter, two months alone 
in the pursuit of Grumby. Chapter VI, "Skirmish at Sartoris," epens 
with the Civil War concluded, the men defeated. Here there is a 
reference to the burning of the mansion in 1864; therefore only a few 
months have elapsed between Chapters V and VI. The final chapter, 

"The Odor tf Verbena," indicates a considerable lapse of time, 

Bayard is now at college, twenty years old. 

Faulkner's vocabulary is very complex. As long as Faulkner 
restricts his writing to an account of an immediate action, vocabu- 
lary and language present no pressing problem. But when a more 
abstract level of language is used, when a character becomes involved 
with an extended sclilcquy, emplcying abstract ar^d general rather 
than concrete and particular words, the handling of words, their 
function and meaning grows mtre and more enriched with connotative 
significance. Some readers get lost and are unable to follow such 
soliloquies all the way because they expaxd frem the concrete known 
to the abstract unknown. In some passages the reader must dep>end upon 
an exacting knowledge of connotation to capture Faulkner's story, 
l.e., pp. 76-78. Here the language takes on richer and rirher cenns- 
tations until its meaning may elude all but the most sensitive reader 
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or until the experience becomes so involved that the reader is unable 
to follow it through its convolutions. The highly involved sentences 
are an element in Faulkner that sets him apart from many of the writers 
of his time. He is at an opposite pole from Hemingway, whose sentences 
are direct, simple, and spare. The contrast is almost as sharp in the 
prose of these two as it is between the poetry of Whitman and Dickin- 
sonv 

B. Sentence Structure and Style 

Because Faulkner has created some extraordinarily effective 
sentences, the teacher should help students learn how these are 
structured rhetorically. To inform himself of the process, the 
teacher might first study "The Rhetoric of the Short Units of the 
Composition: Part A. The Rhetoric of the Sentence." This is a 

fuller presentation of Professor Francis Christensen's theories of 
sentence expansion than that which follows. Cne of the results 
of this kind of sentence analysis is to enable students to write 
more interesting and effective sentences; another, is the student's 
increasing appreciation of the sentences which professional writers 
conqpose. And this appreciation is closely allied to literary 
appreciation. 

By analyzing many sentences of first-rate contemporary American 
writers. Professor Christensen discovered that their sentences tend 
to move from the general to the specific, from the abstract to the 
concrete. Seventy-five percent of such sentences begin with a fairly 
simple general statement (Independent clause). After this the author 
has added one or more elements (when several are used, they are 
usually in parallel structure) which specify or give concreteness to 
the general term (s) of the opening independent clause. These ad- 
ditions may very well have additions to them. In a written analysis 
of such sentences. Professor Christensen assigns 1. to the independent 
clause and 2. to the next dependent element. Thus a complex sentence 
of one independent clause and two dependent clauses of the same con- 
creteness will be labeled thus: 

1 . 

2 . 

2 . 

If the second dependent clause is a modifier of the first dependent 
clause, his labels will appear in this manner: 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



The teacher may substitute for the expression dependent clause any 
dependent element, especially the several phrasal types - appcsitive, 
prepositional, participle, etc. 

In the student packet of this unit appear several language exercises 
based on Faulkner's sentence rhetoric. In order that the teacher will 
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be able to direct the students in understanding how to perform these 
exercises, this packet contains several san5)les of other Faulkner 
sentences analyzed below and an explanation of these analyses. 

Our first exan?)le is that of what Professor Christensen calls 
the two-level sentence: (The number of the page upon which each 

sentence appears in the text is indicated after it.) 

A. 

1. ^oiy Just tell him 

2. /that/ I can ride and 
2. that I don’t get tired, (p. 82) 

Here we have ins art ed in brackets two words vdiich are implied. 

Although the first level of this sentence is not properly a con?)lete 
statement, to arrange the analysis as we have allows the reader to 
see the relative importance of the parallel dependent clauses to the 
independent clause. In this sentence the two dependent clauses are 
not so much additions as completions. A better example might be 
this example: 

1. The bearded man backed to the other horse 

2. idi^hout lowering his pistol or 
2. /without/ ceasing to watch Grumby (p. 139) 

In this sentence the participle phrases are additions rather than 
completions. Notice how the two phrases add detail and suggest to 
the reader the cautious manner in which the bearded man backs. 

Although Faulkner may use many short simple sentences or many 

3.cng compounded sentences, it is not easy to find two-level sentences 
in his writing. He tends to use multi-level sentences which carry 
additions to the third, feurth, even ninth degree of specificity. 

For this reason let us look at further examples in which levels are 
carried. 

This sentence exhibits three levels. 

B. 

1. But at last he realized 
2. that Granny was right, 

2, that they would have to be careful 

3. about what general’s name was on the letter 

3. as well as what mules they requisitioned, (p. 101) 

Notice that the two second level clauses complete the main clause but 
the two third level clauses relate only to the second of the two- 
level clauses. This example demonstrates how carefully one needs to 
examine the parts of sentences if he is to see which are related to 
which. A student might leok upon this exercise as a purely mechanical 
one and thus tend to be undiscriminating in his assigning level 
numbers to the several parts. The teacher needs to anticipate this 
kind of error and give careful, clear explanations of what he is 
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doing whon hs ■fcoachGS studentis "fco inakG sontioncG analysGS. 

Lst us look at another multi-level sentence composed of two 
general statements. 

1. They were fighting now, (p* 65) 

2. the horses rearing and shoving against them, 

2. the troopers 

3. beating at them with their scabbards 

3. holding them clear of the bridge 

4. while the infantry began to cross; 

1. all of a sudden there was an officer beside the wagon 

2. hold'ing his scabbarded sword by the little end like a stick and 

2. hanging onto the wagon and 

2. screaming at us. 

Each main clause is analyzed separately and its additions classified 
according to their relation to the main clause and/or to each 
In the first half of the sentence the 2’s are absolute phrases adding 
specificity to the main clause, the 3’s are parallel modifiers of 
troopers . arid the 4 relates to the second 3« In the second half ® 
the sentence, we find three parallel, second-level structures - verbal 
phrases, relating equally to the main clause. 

The final example is a very elaborate sentence, but it is equally 
susceptible to analysis according to Prof. Christensen’s theories o . 
multi-level sentences as simple sentences. 



2. Singly, in couples (p. 63) 

2. in groups and families 
1. they began to appear from the woods 
2. ahead of us, 

2. along side of us and 
2. behind; 

1. they covered and hid from sight the road 

2. exactly as an infiltration of fired water would have, 

3. hidiiig 

4« the road from sight and then 

4. the very wheels of the wagon 

5. in which we rode 

3. eur two horses as well as Bebolink breasting slowly on 

4. enclosed by a mass of heads and shoulders — 

2. men and women carrying babies and dragging older children by 
the hand, 

2. old men and women on improvised sticks and crutches, and 

3« very old ones setting beside the road and even calling to us 

4. when we passed: 

1. there was one old woman 

2. who even walked beside the wagon 

3. holding to the bed and 

3. begging Grraniiy to at least let her see the river 

4. before she died. 
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If one carried this analytical process to a very fine point, he 
might want to break this sentence down further. However, the teacher 
should be careful not to over-elaborate this system. Over-elaborated 
it could confuse the student rather than make clear the levels of 
sentences. It may also prevent his desiring to imitate such sentences 
even where they might be appropriate in his own writing. 

It does not seem necessary for students in learning this system to 
always be able to label with appropriate names the various structures 
composing a sentence. Students may instinctively see that two 
participle or two absolute phrases are parallel, but they may not 
know that these are called participle or absolute phrases. 

The real usefulness of this language exercise is in enabling 
students to write more interesting sentences themselves. The analysis 
of literary sentences is only a means of getting an understanding of 
how writers structure effective sentences and of providing models or 
patterns upon which students can structure their own. 
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CORE TEXTS: 

Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt (New York: New American Library, Signet Paperback, 

CT9), 75^ 

T.S. Eliot, Wasteland and Other Poems (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 

Inc., Harvest Book, HB-l), 95^. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great Gadsby (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

SL-1), $1.25. 

OVERVIEl^: Man and S ociet y: Ame rifean Ma terialism: ; vSatire 

The following unit concludes a three part series of eleventh grade studies 
which treat three literary themes in American civilization. "Individualism 
and Nature," the first unit in the series, examined the idealism and respect for 
the individual of four major American writers of the 19th century. "Sin and 
Loneliness," the second unit in the series, led the student to consider the 
American conscience, them its mritan 5background to tbe* iflahif estation in modern Amerr 
lean' litePhtufe. In"” Satire ?•''.imeri5an’”I^aterialisism,” students' Pead the "Works:: of 
three Ameridan anthers cwhiDc attack v-modern American civilizatiraa , Democnstic^idealism 
and a resnect for "the rood life". The American conscience, they claim, has been 
necessarily muffled in this quest for riches. The figures in their no\»'elsand poetry 
as in their world are conforminp, faceless individuals comoletely devoted to a re- 
ligion of material accunlation. 

Whether this indictment against the American people is true or not must be 
a matter of speculation. The student should not be encouraged to decide the 
question in a simple way— since such encouragement might well bring about almost 
endless controversy on an issue which is a great deal more complex than one to 
be settled with a simple "yes" or "no" answer. The teacher should only ask that 
his students acquaint themselves with the texts and analyze the critical view- 
point of each author. The purpose of the unit is to enable the students to 
arrive at a better understanding of their culture, not to bring them to a parti- 
cular judgment about it. 

The packet contains an essay on influences at work on the American mind and 
in American society which may have led American civilization toward a philosophy 
of materialism— if, indeed, the charges of Lewis, Fitzgerald, Eliot and other 
American social critics are true. The teacher is free, of course, to use as 
much or as little of this material as he thinks his students require to supplement 
their study. Biographical infoimation of each of the authors, critical essays 
on the core texts, suggested topics for student compositions, and a list of 
possible extended activities complete the packet. 

I. American Ifeiterialism : The Ideological Roots 

Philosophies of materialism assume many different forms, some very 
simple and others relatively sophisticated, but they all share the conviction 
that man's existence in all its aspects, even man's "thinking" and "willing", 
depends upon matter. Materialism denies philosophical dualism, the belief 
that man is partly material and partly spiritual; according to the material- 
istic philosopher the "free will," any sort of "spirit,” and idealism in 
general, do not exist— or if they do exist have no important real influence 
on the conduct of human life. 
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Mateilalism as a tradition in V/estem philosophy begins with Leucippus 
and Democritus, Greeks of the 5th century B.C., who explain the universe as 
a collection of atoms. Plato records Socrates, attack on their position in 
the Phaedo . Christianity more or less quieted the tradition until, in the 
17th century, Thomas Hobbes and Pierre Gassendi attempted to defend the 
study of natural science by appealing to a materialistic view of the uni- 
verse. The 18th century's Age of Enlightenment jaw the spread of a philosophy 
of materialism, particularly as a theory of psychology. By the 19th century 
the question of whether or not man was completely material had become an 
abiding concern for the Western intellectual, who tended to imagine science 
on one side of the issue and religion on the other. As Americans attempted 
to bring their new world of age culturally, they could not avoid being drawn 
into the intellectual battles of Europe and England. Thus, despite a strong 
distaste for the "things of the world" their Calvinistic background had 
inculcated in them, Americans soon found that, at least as a theory, they 
had to admit a degree of materialism into their maturing society. 

A. Auguste Comte 



One of the most significant of 19th century philosophers who pro- 
pounded a materialistic philosophy is Auguste Comte, a Frenchman whose 
writings reached America by way of England. Comte, who is generally 
regarded as the father of sociology, drew his ideas together from a 
broad spectrum of earlier writers; but he is especially indebted to 
David and Immanuel Kant. Positivism, as Comte termed his philosophy, 
held that societies move through three stages of progressive development. 
At the initial level of social developnent man explains nature and 
society by assuming the existence of divine beings, spirits, which 
govern the world; during this period, society is organized for military 
aims. In the second stage of development, philosophy replaces theology; 
man uses reason, instead of superstition, to discover why the world is 
what it is. Having achieved its military conquests, the aim of a 
society is to defend them. The third, final, and highest level of 
man*s social development is reached when he rejects metaphysics and 
turns to science as the best means of ex^^laining himself and his 
world. Only science, Comte argued, can empirically test, and thus 
"prove," its conclusions; science, in effect, is the most advanced, most 
certain, explanation man can offer about reality. Society, too, would 
be the subject of science# individual acts and motives, Comte theorized, 
are determined by their "setting" in the widest sense of the word. The 
science of society, accordingly, would successfully reveal the principles 
behind human actions, as surely as the physicist had explained the 
beha\ior of matter by the law of gravity. In this third stage of develop- 
ment, the aim of society would be industrialization. As his ideas and 
society changed, so would man's idea of morality: in the first stage, 

the individual achieved moral identity primarily in the family; in the 
second period, the individual's moral identity comes from the state; 
in the last level of his development, the individual's moral identity is 
founded in the race. 



Comte's Positivism is materialistic in many respects. The progress 
of society from one stage of development to another depends upon matter, 
or, more correctly, upon man's compulsion to understand the material world. 
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The success or failure of aiQT system of ideas— “theology, metaphysics, •- 
or V science— -depends ^pdr- the canacity of the system to explain the 
material. Positivism is more obviously materialistic in its view of 
man: man can be the subject of science, and therefore behave as predictably 

as a certain quantity of matter, only because he is, according to Comte, 
completely material himself. 

The influence of Positivism soon made itself felt in the classrooms 
and libraries of Europe and England, encouraging a positivist outlook in 
many areas of study. H.A. Taine and Ernest Renan in literature, John 
Stuart ]^11 in economics and political theory and Max Weber and Thohstein 
Veblen in history, to name a few, wideily propagated positivist principles. 
Even in religion, Comte’s influence was at work stimulating the growth of 
liberal Christian movements and furthering a kind of scientifically-inspired 
humanism. 

B. Darwin 

A second powerful historical influence on American thought, and an 
impetus toward diminishing faith in Christianity and the importance of 
the individual, were the theories of Charles Darwin (1809-1S82). In 
1859, Darwin published The Origin of Species . . . , the result of observa- 
tions he had made more than twenty years before when he had been a 
member of a surveying expedition off the South American coast. Darwin 
theorized that a species descends from a common parentage; changes in the 
species, he believed, were partly explained by heredity and part^ by the 
struggle for existence. In the struggle for existence, some variations 
of a species would live, others die, because their heredity (their inherited 
organic form) was superior or inferior to the hardships their environment 
presented to them. In 1871> in The Descent of Man . . . , Darwin applied 
his evolutionary theory to the human race. 

The theory was immediately attacked, especially by English theologians. 
To suppose that plants and animals, and above all man himself, vere not the 
result of a special act of creation by God seemed to them blasphemous. 
Darwin, they argued further, had declared mind to be matter, since he 
apparently held that man had descended down an evolutionary ladder from 
a mindless, primitive form of life. Evolutionary ideas left no room, ^ 
they claimed, for a biblical account of creation, Adam’s Fall, and Original 
Sin. Darwin had, it appeared, attacked Christian theology and jMLosophy: 
in particular, he had contradicted the philosophical position which argues 
to the existence of God because there is order and design in nature. 
According to Darwinism, nature was continually in a state of savage chaos. 
Besides flying in the face of orthodox theology and philosophy, Darwin’s 
work flew in the face of many popular Christian beliefs of the time; his 
theory did not, for example, support the notion the world was six thousand 
years old, a figure derived by noting references to time in the Bible and 
adding them up. 

As Darwin’s theory was propagated, interpreted, and debated, many felt 
that no compromise was possible between science, as championed by Darwin, 
T.H. Huxley, and others, and the Christian religion. There was also a 
conviction that the truths of material science were evident, while the 
spiritual truths of religion were obscure and uncertain. Those who stood 
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for science often tended to become exponents of a completely materialistic 
view of nature and society; T.H. Huxley is perhaps a good example of a 
radical materialist of the 19th century. For many of those who could 
not bring themselves to abandon religion, yet who clearly saw the supposed 
conflict between faith and science, the appeal of an orthodox theology was 
considerably lessened. A subdued, humanistic kind of Christianity, in 
some sort of agreement with the teachings of science, became more acceptable 
after Darwin. Matthew Arnold, a major spokesman for a humanistic Christi* 
anity, sought to encourage a religion of "scientific fact." 

Darwin's evolutionary theory, like Comte's positivism, \mdermined the 
popular belief in an absolute moral code. Darwin viewed man's moral 
beliefs as an instrument of collective survival; moral beliefs which 
conferred benefits on the social units abiding by them were "good"; those 
which did not were "bad.ti Ethics, in short, became a norm relative to 
social success or failure. 

C. Freud 

A third ideological influence on the growth of American philosophic 
materialism was the theories of Sigmund Freud ( 1856-1939 )• Although 
they were formulated at the turn of the century, the theories did not 
reach the American reading public until the 1920 's and '30 's. The 
popularized versions of his basic ideas were much discussed and became, 
in maiy instances, a supposedly sophisticated justification for uninhibited 
sexual life. Freud had proven, it was believed, that man was but an animal, 
one whose behavior was primarily sliaped by his sexual instincts. Every 
human activity was seen as latently sexual, and any frustration v;as said 
to stem primarily from the aggressive instincts of the libido. Freud's 
interpretation of religion and morality were also much discussed. His 
view of religion as a ritualistic exorcism of sexual giiilt, and morality 
as., the embodiment of sexual convention and superstition, was a sharp 
attack upon the prevailing religious faith of the American nation. If 
his arguments did not completely convince a good many Americans, at least 
they raised doubts difficult to resolve. Nor was Freud alone in dismissing 
religion as a matter of superstition. Widely read works like F.G. Frazer's 
The Golden Bough . a comparative study of the world's religions, also 
presented a sharp challenge to Christianity. 

It is impossible to estimate the influence Freud's theories had. 

It is probably safe to assimie, however, that in many instances the 
theories were no more than convenient shields against the social criticism 
of illicit behaviors But certainly they were a far cry from the orthodox 
teachings that Americans of the early part of this century had received 
from their parents. The new ideas propagated the notion that man is not 
morally responsible for his behavior and that he can not gain both 
happiness and nobility by restraining his animal instincts. The doctrines 
that man is bom imperfect, in sin, and that he must expiate his sinsr; 
were absolutely denied in Freud's books. His arguments not only conflicted 
with the beliefs of the well-established American religions, they also 
clashed with the romantic and transcendental view that man achieves 
perfection, or near perfection, by allowing divinity or a beneficent 
nature to shine through him. 
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Exposure to Freudian theory may have been salutary for those so 
Galvinistically oriented that they were paralyzed by a sense of personal 
unworthiness. But these ideas may also have had— or will prove tc have, 
as they become more and more widely accepted— a profound effect upon 
public morality. 

D. Marx 

The American development of socialist theories of politics, economics, 
and history is a complex one, going back finally to the days of the • 
Pilgrims. But in the first half of the 20th century, particularly because 
of the post-1848 German immigrations to the United States, socialism has 
been an mportant factor in American thought. During the 1930 *s, especialljs 
was the interest in socialism and Marxism high. Early in the century, 
American writers like Frank Norris, Thorstein Yeblen, Upton Sinclair, Ida 
Tarbell, and others had, by their devastating social criticism, laid a 
foundation for this interest. 

Mara: (1818-1883) and other socialists based much of their doctrines 
on David Ricardo’s labor value theory. This theory of classical economics 
maintains that the value or worth of a commodity depends on the amount 
of labor time devoted to its production. The struggle of various classes 
to control production, and therefore to control both labor and value, has, 
according to Marx and others, a predominating influence on the course of 
every aspect of civilization. Government, history, religion, ethics, 
and art are, for examples, only manifestations of the economic constitution 
of the state and the world. Marxism nromised that a just societjr, and there- 
fore a nernect man., would result if only labor could receive its fair con- 
nensatioi', whici is the value of the nroducts its time produces. 



Marx’s view of economics as the mainspring on which man’s world turns 
of course, completely materialistic. It was often considered, and 
considered a ’’realistic” challenge to ’’idealistic” interpreta- 
tions of man and society. Between 1880 and 1920, as the industrial 
deyelopnent of the nation accelerated and more and more attention was 
paid to ’’getting ahead,” socialist and Marxist teachings were respectfully 
considered, especially among the poor in large, industrial American cities. 
During the 1930’ s, when it appeared as if the capitalistic system had 
failed to meet the needs of the American econoiry, Marxism in particular 
got an even better hearing. The American Socialist Party, the I.W.W., and— 
in the 20 ’s and 30’ s — the American Communist Party, were, at one time or 
another, effective spokesmen for the ideas of Marx and the socialists. 
Dissensions within these parties, a strongly anti-socialist labor movement, 
periodic legislative reform, and the accessibility of middle class life to 
the poor were probably the most important factors in preventing the 
institutionalization of a decidedly socialistic system of government and 
industry in America; But so great an impact did Marxism and socialism 
have upon the American mind that many of their theorems have been assimi- 
lated into popular theories that touch almost eveay aspect of American 
life. And, it might well be argued, a consequence of this assiniilation 
has been an increasing philosophic materialism among certain segments 
of the American populace. 
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III. American Materiallsm i The Historical Basis 
A. Dioillnsionmont (10w5-1917) 

The character of American society radically changed in the period 
between the end of the Civil War and the beginning of World War I. An 
important part* of this change was the experience of disillusionment, despite 
the fact that during these years the nation grew with vigor and speed into 
an industrial giant. The Jeffersonian ideal of an American democracy 
composed of honorable men was badly tarnished by corruption in government 
and industry. 

The corruption started at the very topj President Grant’s reputation 
was considerably blackened by the exposure of the Credit Mobilier, a 
railroad construction company that took a tremendous payoff from the 
transcontinental Union Pacific Railroad. To prevent an investigation 
of their activities, the Mobilier had bribed the President and members 
of Congress with stock in the company (which paid dividends of 350%). 

I/Dcal politics fared scarcely better. North and south, city and state 
goverijnents were often in the hands of unscrupulous entrepreneurs like 
"Boss” Tweedy who extracted from New York fifty to two hundred million 
dollars by employing almost every kind of graft, including fraudulent 
elections. In many instances it was revealed ti^t even the judiciary 
could be purchased. James Fisk, the "Bamum of Wall Street", and the 
more sedate, cunning Jay Gould are examples of the powerful speculators 
of the day. Fisk and Gould wrested control of the Erie railroad from 
robber baron Cornelius Vanderbilt j using railroad funds, Fisk corrupted 
public officials, supported Broadway shows and their starl®ts, and, again 
with Gould, attempted to comer the gold market on "Black Friday," 1S69* 

The price of gold jumped tromendously, and dozens of businessmen were 
ruined. The depression of 1B73, caused by wild speculation in the mining, 
manufacturing, and grain industries, was the severest the nation had yet 
faced. Five thousand businesses failed, and in New York, mobs of unem- 
ployed laborem rioted. 

The spirit of the age was not, of course, confined to important 
personages in government and industry.' The nation, no less than Grant (who 
picked for his cabinet men who had succeeded in amassing large fortunes), 
seemed to have inordinate respect for men who could make money quickly. 
Newspaper editors that would condemn a Fisk, for example, would do so 

with scarcely concealed admiration for his "daring": he was ihe 

Buccaneer or Broadway," and the "Prince of the Erie." Popular fiction 

nainted the life of the entrenreneur in heavily romantic colors. No lcn,r'er 
was business looked upon as a somehwat gross affair that could not really in- 
terest a gentleman; the new hero was one whose victories were inscribed in 
a ledger. The buyin-'' and selling of votes,- however, even more than the 
heroes in the nonulai'- literature of the day, attests to changing .American 
values. Pensions, hard money (gold, favored by the East and creditors in 
general) versus soft money (silver, favored by the West and debtors in gen 4 -.. 
eral) , and tariffs (favored. by industry'’, opposed by agriculture) weifd- key 
issues of the national politicA nlatforms. Throughout /merican history,, 
politicians had relized the imoortance of makin/^ an economic bid for a 
citizen's vote; but never before did rich kids have the importance they 
did now. Seme oressure rouns, the Grand Array of the Republic, for ex- 
ample, were notably successful in ccmipounding the value of the nation's 
debt to them. 
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The ciy for political reform, which by 1872 had become a eignificant 
factor in post-Civil Uar American politics, is perhaps one of the best 
evidences of the dlGilluoionment the nation was experiencing. The cry 
had grown louder by the end of Grant * s last tern; but even the election 
of 1876, in which both candidates had reputations as "reformers, n was 
tainted. Charges of fraud were hotly contested, and only an elaborate 
comprondse, involving the withdrawal of troops from the South and an 
agreement oh the "spoils" of political offices, aveHed what promised 
to become ci\dl war once more. Political refom was slow to come. 8y 
1884, a slight ten percent of government officeholders were selected by 
competitive examination; by 1901, less than half of the 256,000 jobs 
were under civil service; and even by 1920, more than one out of eveiy 
four civil servants was appointed by the leaders of the party in power. 

The nation was somewhat slower in demanding government action against 
the tremendous power some American industrialists managed to acquire and 
abuse after the Civil War. American railroads, which were constructed 
with surprising alacrity immediately after the Civil War and were more 
responsible than any other single agency for promoting the amazingly 
rapid industrial development of the nation, were a major target of the 
refomers. Discrimination in rates and services between one area 
and another, or between shippers, put so much power into the hands of 
the railroads that they were able to determine the fate of almost any 
industry, business, and even city. The trusts, particularly in steel 
and oil, grew almost as fast as the railroads. The Kelly-Bessemer 
process for manufacturing steel and the organizing genius of Andrew 
Carnegie created a Pittsburg steel empire that, by 1900, was producing 
a fourth of the nation’s steel; for almost half a billion dollars, 

J.P. Morgan, a Wall Street banker, bought Carnegie out and by 1901, 
thanks to liberally "xiatered" stock, had created a corporation that 
was worth more than the total estimated wealth in America in 1800. J.D. 
Rockefeller created the Standard Oil Company in 1870; using clever and 
sometimes ruthless business tactics, he forced his competitors to sell 
to him or go bankrupt. Seven years later, the Standard Oil Company 
controlled 95 % of all oil refineries in the country. Trusts in sugar, 
tobacco, leather, farm machinery, and meat also arose. All operated upon 
the principle that the market place was an economic jungle where only 
the fittest could survive; they showed little mercy either for their 
competitors or for the American people whose toil built and supported 
their empires. 

Government regulation of the railroads and trusts came rather slowly. 
One significant reason for this was the curtain of secrecy with which 
the trusts shrouded their operations or, indeed, their very existence. 
Another reason was the fact that government regulation of industry had 
no important precedent in the history of American government. 

By 1900, as far as government and industry were concerned, many 
Americans would see little relation between the present state of the 
nation and the ideal America about which Jefferson had dreamed and 
written. Even the shape of American society had changed radically 
since 1800. In 1790, only 2.8^ of the countrjr«s population resided in 
cities numbering more than ten thousand inhabitants; by 1900, almost 
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32^ lived in cities^ and by 1920, U2^ percent of the American people had 
chosen a city for their home. But these figures are deceptive, for the 
population was incj'easing at an astonishing ratej the American population 
in 1870, for example, numbered about forty million; by 1900, the figure 
had almost doubled to a remarkable seventy-six million. Immigration 
accounted for much of the increase. Between 1850 and ,1B70, about two 
hundred thousand aliens had arrived each year. But during the 80* s, five 
million souls immigrated to the United States; between 1901 and 1910, 
another seven million arrived. The poverty of the immigrants and the 
unjustly low wages for which American industiy forced them to work 
created crowded, unhealthy cities, one of the very things Jefferson had 
feared. When the conditions under which most of the immigrants lived in 
•'the land of promise'* are considered, it is small wonder that they worked 
with almost desperate energy to improve their standard of living and insure 
a better life for their children. Their concern necessarily reinforced 
the spirit of materialism that seems to have become the hallmark of late 
19th and 20th century America. In government and industry, Americans had 
shown a rapacious desire to "get ahead," no matter what the moral cost. 

"The GiSledcA^e," as Mark Twin called it, destroyed the classical 
idealism that had guided an earlier America. The nation was no longer to 
be thought of as a republic whose destiny was guided by landed farmers 
holding 18th centuiy views of man and society. America had become 
sprawling, industrial, mindful of empire and in the process of this 
"becoming," Americans had seen how potent a force in their society was 
the human love of money and power. As the old idealism died, they saw a 
new one take its place. The success or failure of human life, the new 
materialistic idealism seemed to say, depended upon "the good life" a 
man or woman might enjoy. The riches that poured forth from American 
mines, farms and factories promised comfort, security, even happiness. 

If one worked hard enough, and were lucky, he too could share in the 
American promise. And, after all, what more could a man want from life? 

B. Affluent America (1917- ) 

The advent of World War I united America into a spirit of unity and 
enthusiasm that, at least temporarily, awakened a selfless patriotism 
in the heart of the nation's people. Party loyalty was aflllated with 
the national interest, business leaders went to Washington as "dollar- 
a-year men," and the nation as a whole mobilized to fight "a war to end 
war" and "make the world safe for democracy." In the minds of many 
Americans, however, the victory the nation purchased with forty-nine 
thousand lives and twenty-two billion dollars was betrayed by the peace. 
President Wilson's earlier appeals^ while they had put a sword of righteous- 
ness into the hands of the American people, had degenerated— or so many 
thought— into dubious proposals for a League of Nations. What was worse, 
the Allies, in the light of the Versailles Peace Conference and after- 
wards, proved vindictive, petty, and— what was perhaps most unforgivable — 
unwilling to repay the loans the United States had made to them during the 
War and during the period of reconstruction. Americans had fought for a 
principle, and they had supposed their allies had too; but by 1922, with 
the allies unwilling to repay their ten billion at 5^ interest rate, the 
feeling became widespread that principle had been reduced to dollars and 
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cents. Was this gratitude on the part of the nations America had saved? 
Europeans, of course, took a different view of the matter: they could 

not understand why, when they had home the major burden of the war, their 
Ally should demand repayment. 

With the end of industrial demobilization in 1920, American business 
began a boom which would last until October 29, 1929, when the stock 
market thundered down catastrophically. Until "Black Tuesday," however, 
the nation enjoyed feverish rounds ofever more speculative business 
activity. The stock market, where one could supposedly get rich almost 
without effort, was particularly popular, not only with large investors, 
but with small investors as well. Stocks could be bought "on margin"— 
that is, for only a small down payment-. Popular magazines and newspapers 
fondly carried stories of barbers, clerks, servants, and housewives who 
had made a fortune literally overnight, usually on the basis of "a hot 
tip,” Speculative crazes swept the country, and new companies sprang up 
or "foundered" almost overnight. One such craze, a speculation in Florida- 
real estate, particularly caugnt the imagination of the country— until, 
in 1926, a hurricane from the West Indies blew both Florida and the Florida 
investment market apart. 

Thanks to American industry, the living habits of Americans protebly 
changed more profoundly in the ’twenties than they had in any previous 
decade. The introduction of the automobile into the family carriage 
house was, perhaps more than any other single factor, responsible for 
this change. In 1910, sixty-nine American companies produced about two 
hundred thousand vehicles anniially. By 1914, however, Henry Ford had- 
sold his five hundred thousandth Model T because of his techniques of 
assembly line production, "Fordism," as it was calledj the sturdy "Tin' 
lizzie’s" $260 price tag put it within reach of America’s expanding 
middle class. By 1929, Americans owned more than twenty-six million 
motor vehicles. The automobile destiToyed many industries, but it 
created new and larg»**ones to replace them: business in oil, rubber, 

and glass boomed, as did industries which helped to meet the demand for “ 
a vastly improved system of roads. American cities now began to 
sprawl into the surrounding countryside, where one could enjoy all the 
advantages of the country and yet, thanks to the automobile, commute 
to his office each morning. The automobile even improved the national 
diet: more and more perishable foodstuffs began to appear in neighbortiood 

stores. 

But, as American business men quickly realized, an expanding industrial 
machine demanded an expanded market. Part of the need for a larger 
market was met by sending more investment dollars- and goods abroad than- ' 
ever before in the nation's hj.story; before the market crashed, in fact,- 
more than ten billion dollars of the nation’s capital had been invested 
in foreign industry. But by far the largest part of the expanded market 
was developed in the United States. "Installment buying," an instant 
success with the American public , was one significant method by which 
the market was developed. Another, even more important, reason for the •' 
expansion of the American market was the use of advertising. Before 
1890, newspapers and magazines .had contained little more than formal 
announcements of goods for sale and the address at which they might b©-- : 
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purchased. By the 1920’ s, however, newsoapers and magazines were attempting to 
inspire their readers with a wish to buy a particular product. It v/as the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who first seemed to realize the promise of advertising: for 

a few dollars, or a few hundred dollars, they could reach an astonishingly large 
number of potential customers for a product costing as much as two thousand dollars. 
The promise of advertising paid off handsomely; in a quarter of a century, the 
country had bought more than thirty-five million of the massively advertised auto- 
mobiles. Other industries were quick to catch on; businessmen sensed that an enor- 
mous share of the market of any particular product would go to the competing brand 
name which first impressed itself on the public consciousness. But what of the 
reader? Certainly, it seems probable that, as Americans turned the pages of their 
favorite newspaper and magazines, it became easier and easier to admire — and to want 
— the material riches Ajnerican business was putting within their reach. 

A. consequence of the increased demand for advertising space created broadened 
oppoi'tunity for neriodicals and newspapers. Publishing was no longer an economical!’ 
risky public service; more and more, it became a profitable industry. A consequence 
of the increased opportunity, however, was an arrangement by which, directly or in- 
directly and in one degree or another, American business became the patron, sub- 
ject natter, and guiding spirit of the press. The principle task of the newspapers 
and magazines was to stimulate the consvimption of commodities; reading matter was 
thought of as a "frame" for the advertising. Writers commonly accommodate their 
stories and articles to the advanced thinking of their publishers and editors. 

The use, or abuse, of popular literature became so obvious that Upton Sinclair, 
in The Brass Check , termed magazine literature "the prostitute of business." Not 
many successful writers sided with him; after all, a novel serialized in one of 
the popular periodicals of the ’20’s earned twenty times more income for the author 
than it would have if he had published it as a book. A good many popular American 
writers, in fact, earned their living by singing the praises of the nation's businesf 
Their stories pictured the manager as a kind of hero, as honest, brilliant fellow 
who pursues production and sales quotas with a religious fervor. It is, however, 
the critics of early 20th century America' who have survived; the grekt mass of 
of periodical literature, which so blatantly acclaimed a new era, has been swept 
into oblivion. 

So great an impact did advertising have on American life that it changed even 
some of our language. The word "sell" is a good example of the temper of the times. 
In the 1929 edition of Ifebster’s Dictionary, "sell" still was defined as the trans- 
fer of good for a price. But in popular practice, "sell" meant to create 
a demand or an impression; thus, you could "sell" a man an idea by convincing him 
of something or other. Christ’s command to "Go, sell what thou hast and give it to 
the poor " was actually interpreted, as "Go, advertise the Christian message to the 
heathen and give it to the poor." Not only did such common words as "sell" place 
an increasing emphasis on the material aspect of men’s lives, but a good deal more 
slang, all of it denoting the properly inexpressible qualities of a product, enterec 
the American language. 

Another example of the increasing spirit of materialism in the America 
of the 1920 ’s was the, great popularity of Omar Khayyam, as adapted by Fitzgerald. 
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who expressed a kind of epicurean fatalism with the charm of poetic 
language. The middle class, particularly, seemed to appreciate Omar, 
and Edward Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat could often be 
fovind, side by side with the Bible, in a prominent place in the home 
book case. The philosophy of the Rubaiyat that man should live, not for 
God, but for the sensual pleasure he can experience^ and Biblical morality 
were, however, hardly compatible. 

Come fill the cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling; 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the bird is on the wing. 

The Old Testament promise— -that there is a future life, that the dead 
shall rise and possess life everlasting— is denied by Fitzgerald: 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend. 

Before we too into the dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie 

Sans wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and sans End. 

The. caroe diem of the Rubaiyat is, indeed, not contradictory to the 
moral viewii^of the universe taken by Gatsby, Babbit, and the frustrated 
indivi.duals in The Waste land . But it is a far cry from the unmaterialistic 
injunctions implicit in The Scarlet Letter , for example, or in Paradise 
Lost , both of which were the favored reading of earlier generations of 
Americans . 

Business not only advertised its products, but it advertised itself. 
Perhaps the businessman had an ’’inferiority complex,” to use a term that 
came into much favor in the 1920 ’s; if he wasn’t commonly considered a 
’’sharper” or a ’’cut-throat,” exactly, he had not commonly been thought 
of as a member of a profession. During the ’20’ s, however, the ’’public 
image” of the businessman changed radically, and to be termed a ’’business- 
man” was felt praise indeed. Even a clergyman was ’’good” if, in the 
opinion of his congregation, he ’’sold” religion well and could ’’manage” 
the affairs of his church. One churchman became such a good businessman, 
in fact, that he offered ”an engraved certificate of investment in 
preferred capital stock in the Kingdom of God’ to anyone who would contri- 
bute substantially to a building f^^nd for a new church. Another, by no 
means atypical, was so convinced ' the power of advertising that he 
had the statement ’’Christian worship increases your efficiency” printed 
on the billboard outside his church. Nor was religion alone in ’ 
being turned into a business. College alumni, gathered at annual 
banquets, would warmly applaud the speaker — ^typically a businessman — 
xvho called education a great American industry and compared the dean to 
a business executive. Often inspired by donations from successful 
businessmen, American colleges began organizing business courses and even 
business schools; they cheerfully granted degrees in the arts and sciences 
to candidates who hcd mastered the mysteries of newspaper advertising, 
drug store practice, inventory control, and so forth. Even Harvard 
and Yale, institutions that had originally been set apart for the training 
of theologians who would serve a church that dogmatically divorced itself 
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from the marketplace, became supporters of the American business machine. 
These p^'hools began to graduate technicians who had spent their time in 
st.idies which, although contributing to the students’ ability to make 
money, did perhaps less to develoo them as researchers and thinkers 
thaii, l^e Hoif’e traditional, liberal disciplines. 

One of the ways in which business "sold" itself to the public was 
to present the businessman as "the new man" of the new American society. 

No longer was the businessman a merchant who used ruthless, cut-throat 
tactics to bankrupt his competitor and, if possible, defraud the public. 
Julius Klein, a member of the Hoover administration, spoke for the new 
man when he said that there was "an amazing transformation in the soul 
of business"; business, he claimed, had suddenly become a thing of high 
morality. Supposedly the essence of business was not "the profit motive "" 
but a social and spiritual concern to serve the temporal needs of society. 
It was not individualistic and materialistic apy longer; somehow, while 
retaining the spur of profit without which any civilization would collapse, 
business had become an idealistic Quixote— rising to feed, clothe, and 
shelter its neighbor. The new faith permeated the churches, the courts, 
the colleges, and, of course, the press. Factories became temples, 
according to the new myth, and work the worship. The manager was the 
priest, his commandment Service, the custom of gathering at the local 
Kiwanis or Rotary club was a ritual, replete with the collective chanting 
of cheerful songs. Bruce Barton, a New York advertising man, even admitted 
Jesus Christ into the new cult by presenting Him as the ideal executive. 
Christ, according to Barton, was not a failure because "He picked up 
twelve men from the bottom ranks of business and forged them into an 
organization that conquered the world." In the preface to The Man Nobody 
Knows . he hopefully asks that "Every business man will read it and send 
it to his partners and his salesmen. For it will tell the story of the 
founder of modern business," 

Although business seemed the real religion of the nation, church 
membership increased in the years after the War, particularly during the 
’20's. It seems probable, however, that at least part of the increase 
was due to the prestige middle class society a\> cached to church membership. 
Religious fundamentalism, which had been the religious backbone of Pro- 
testant America since the Second Great Awakening in 1800, had lost ground 
to churches whose doctrines seemed both less demanding and more in step 
with the discoveries of science. Fundamentalists charged, probably 
correctly, that Science in general, and Darwinism in particular, was 
destroying faith in God and Bible. Bring God and the Bible back into 
American life, they argued, and the moral breakdown of "Jazz Age" youth 
would end. They made numerous attempts to promote the passage of laws 
which would have prohibited the teaching of evolution in state public 
schools. In Tennessee and two other Southern states. Fundamentalists 
succeeded in getting an anti-evolutionist bill through the legislature. 

In 1925 , at Dayton, Tennessee, John T. Scopes, a high school biology 
teacher, was indicted under the terns of this law; newspapermen turned 
the trial into a national spectacle in which "yokel" religion was pitted 
against the infallibility of science. William Jennings Bryan, twice a 
candidate for the ^ residency and a staunch fundamentalist, helped prosecute 
the case; but he unwisely took the witness stand as an expert on the Bible 
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and was made to look pretty ine^ before the cou y ^ ^ convinced 

defense attorneys. Scopes was finally convicted, significant 

the nation that "Science" had, after all, real^ xup «comful 
moml victoiy. Five days after the trial ended, with ^he scornfu^^ 

laughter of a people whom he had served so well still ri g S 

ears, Bryan died of apoplexy. But nis warning ui ^v.Viar*«» truer in 

might find themselves crucified on a cross of gold P® 

1925 than it was in 1896, when he had first said it. 

Another aspect of the businessman was his 
had built America into the most powerful nation on undoubtedly 

told, and, should anything happen to 

dissolve into anarchy. "Without these great minds," f nwvL 
writer, "the multitudes would eat their heads off, ^cLSel 

would lapse into barbarism .... The masses are the beneficiaries, 

the few, the benefactors." 

The ideals of the businessman might be believed ^ 
into practice was another matter. Even the most ^ ^ 

the religion of business had their small fai^ngs. summed 

example, might say that the fundamentals gpent 

up in the single word ‘service,*" but he still carried g ... ^ 

a fortune propagating beUef in reincarmtion and 

bankers, doctors. Catholics, fat men, liquor, ^ mug America 

punishment, and -especially- Jews. Nor ^s Ford 

of the 20 's was rooked by a series of scandals invol^^ \fnator Wari^n 
The most notorious of these was the Teapot Dome Scandal. 

G. Harding, selected by a group of Senate bosses 

industry a^ the Republican party candidate, advised by tte Senate 

olque on the "right" men for his cabinet. He had the 

name Albert B Fall, an ex-senator from New Mexico, Secretary ^ 

Interior. Harry M. Daugherty, a crooked small-t^ ^laur^esS^SlS 
Attorney General. Certain courts and ?nti- ^ 

those having jurisdiction according to the.tems of the C^yton ^ti 
Trust Act and Federal Trade law, were put into the tends of men wn^c 
be expected to prove friendly to big business. In 1923, Co^nel^haries 
R. Forbes, a Harding appointee who ted once deserted from ^ 

resigned as head of the Veterans' Bureau after it was ^^^T5.ocSed 

his friends ted stolen a quarter of Fm 

to build veterans' hospitals. In March, 1-923, it '' . Doue 

had managed secretly to transfer valuable L *heK lands’ 

Ifroming, to the Department of the Intenor. .. ,q,, p.-i-i 

to “rtain oilmen ^o, in return, "loaned" him $125,000 In Fall 

and his friends were indicted; the case dragged on until 1929 when, 
finally. Fall was convicted of taking a bribe and sentence . 
we^e rther scandals, too. In 1924, Attorney General D^^erty;^ 
investigation by the Senate for the illegal sale of . 

permits. He was forced to resign and, in 1927, brought to t • 
rince the administration of Grant ted so much dishonesty prevailed in 

American government. 

Not all businessmen, of course, had the moral character 
or a Daugherty. But, as scandal after scandal revealed the extent of 
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the corruption in business and government, niary Americans wondered if, 
indeed, the values of the nation's people had not radically changed. 

Were Fall and Daugherty exceptions, they wondered, or were they examples 
of a new Amei*ican morality, an ethic which made the profit motive supreme 
over every other consideration. To some extent, it would appear. Fall 
and Daugherty were not all that unique. American businessmen might- 
taljk of the moral responsibility of business at their country clubs, 
they might speak eloquently of "service" at a church meeting, or at the 
Rotary meeting on Thursday afternoon; on the golf-course or in the 
locker room he might earnestly curse farmers, workers, foreigners, and 
intellectuals . But he,, and the American public as a whole, admired the 
"sharper," the man who could get the "jump" on his competitors or his 
buyers, even if his methods were a bit "shady," 

Public morality declined or seemed to the period to decline, during 
the *20's in other areas of the national life besides business and 
government. Such a decline almost invariably follows every war, but 
in "the Jazz Age" or "The Roaring Twenties," as the decade was called, 
it was an emphatic one. The disillusioned idealism of the post-war 
years became a cynicism: "Oh, yeah?" was a tremendously populcir answer 

for almost anytl:ung. Shockingly bobbed hair and dresses, one-piece 
bathing suits, jazz from the Negro quarter of New Orleans, the gin- 
filled hip flask, the roadster and the roadhouse became the romantic 
^llmarks of the age. Premarital sex, "neckingj' and "petting;" 
if perhaps. not extensively practiced by American youth, were extensively 
and flippantly preached. Guardians of public morality, possibly 
remembering the days when a kiss was almost a proposal of marriage 
and few "decent" women cut their hair short, called automobile^.; 

"houses of prostitution on wheels." 

The twenties were also the golden age of g?mgbt^ep±sm. Hie ei^teenth 
AAmendment, aided by the Volstead Act, turned America from a "wet" to 
a "dry" nation overnight; at that point, smuggling from Canada and the 
West Indies became extremely profitable, as did the operation of bootleg 
refineries. The competition between rival gangs of racketeers to monopolize 
the market in certain sections of the country led to mayhem; in Chicago 
alone, five hundred gangland members met violent death during the decade. 

A1 Capone, who in six bloody years made millions, became something of 
a popular hero as he zoomed through the streets of Chicago in an armor- 
plated car with bullet-proof windows. He, and others like him, soon 
branched into diverse fields of criminal activities, especially prosti- 
tution, gambling, and narcotics, ^y 1930, the underworld was the biggest 
business in America, making an estimated profit of about eighteen billion 
dollars a year. And, like any big business, its payroll was a large 
one, extending from the cop on the beat who "looked the other way," to 
the ruthless heads of criminal empires, to men who managed legitimate 
businesses as "fronts" for the gangland lords. 

As business profits, skirts, and criminal activity rose during the 
*20’ s, individualism seemed to decline. During World War I and the 
period that immediately followed it, the . nonconformist found himself 
roughly treated by American society as a whole; unlike an earlier America 
which had more or less tolerated the protests of a Henry Thoreau, the 
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nation could not ignore dissent. During the war, a great deal of pressure 
was applied to tradrbicnally oaaif ic groups , . such 4 s Quakers and 
Mennonites. There was considerable prejudice — even riots — against Mericans 
of German ancestiy. In June, 1921, an Espionage Act was passed which 
provided penalties for those who attempted to obstruct the draft. 

Earner, in 1913, a Sedition Act had made it a criminal matter to 
disparage the flag, the C-.onstitution, the government, a soldier* s 
uniform, or the sale of war bonds. About two thousand people had been 
arrested under the Act, and three-fourths of that number brought to trial. 
The great "Red Scare" occurred in 1919-20 when it was feared that the 
Bolsheviks who had seized power in Russia meant to take over the United 
States. Consequently, radicals, anarchists, and commum.sts were seen 
everywhere. A strike in Seattle was thought to have been inspired by 
radicals, for example, when the mayor of the city found a bomb in his 
mail. When a Georgia Senator also received a bomb in the mail, it was 
evidence that the radical invasion was spreading. The peak of national 
hysteria was reached, however, when the Washington residence of the 
Attorney General was bombed. The Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, 
rounded up six thousand suspects; 249 of the suspects were aUens and, placed 
without benefit of an honest trial aboard the Buford, which was jeeringly 
called "the Soviet ark." Palmer’s continued announcements that the 
countiy was still in danger created further panic. The Industrial 
Workers of the World (l.W.W.) organization became an especial target 
of public hysteria. In 1920, the New York legislature denied seats 
to five Socialists who had been lawfully elected. Victor Berger of 
Wisconsin was excluded from the House of Representatives at the same 
time. In 1921, Nicola Sacco and Barbholomeo Venzetti were convicted 
of murder and executed six years later; but it is at least probable 
that they vrere really tried for draft-dodging., atheism, and anarchism. 
Seventeen states passed repressive legislation aimed at the I.W. ^ 

Wv', which was viciously used against labor in general by big business. 

Other states passed sedition acts— making it criminal to advocate the 
overthrow of a federal or state government— and "red flag" acts— a 
law forbidding the use of a red flag as a political symbol. Such laws 
were unfortunately upheld when they were tested in the Supreme Court. 

The early' 20 ’s also heralded the second rise of the- Ku Klux Klan. The 
Klan preached hatred against Negroes, foreigners. Catholics, Jews, 
pacifists, communists, evolutionists, internationalists, bootleggers, 
and birth-control. It was for "white" men, for "native" Am.ericans, 
and for fundamentalist religion. A great many of its supporters were 
Southerners, usually "White trash"; but Klan brutality in Northern 
cities, and the control of state legislatures as far West as Colorado, 
proved that it was by no means confined to the South. Absurdly 
ritualistic, semi-secret, and devoted to murdering, wounding, and 
terrorizing the "enemies" of the Republic into submission, the Klan 
had the allegiance of more than five million members at the peak of 
its popularity. When a Congressional investigation revealed that the Klan 
was less a religious and patr 2 .otic movement than a racket for Klan leaders, 
who collected a ten dollar initiation fee and monthly dues from the 
membership, the society declined, for a time, almost as fast as it had 
sprung up. Yet, ^xisbenc<e shewed hm lightly millioiis and 
millions of Americans— both those who belonged to the Klan and tnose 
who tolerated it— valued the civil liberties of their fellow Americans. 
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Besides the "Red Scare" and the 5Cu Klux Klan there were other, even 
more important, influences at work which compromised individualism 
in America. During the*20*s and ^30 ''s Americans became more conscious 
of social prestige than ever before in the nation's histoj:y. Advertising, 
at least in part, was responsible for this phenomenon. Newspapers, 
magazines, the radio, and the movie screen all insisted that an individual's 
bank account, learning, taste, and general appearance could be determined 
by the type of car he drove, the factory label on clothes he wore, the 
brand of cigarettes he smoked, and so forth. The advertiser, in effect, 
argued that a man or woman could be judged by what he owned. He also 
implied that self- res pec+dependrd upon the possession of certain types 
of material goods. The phenomenon is, of course, still very much with 
us. The typical, almost the only, technique used today is founded on 
the premise that a man is what he owns. So status-conscious has the 
nation become that certain goods are sold only because they confer 
prestige, not because they are in any way useful. Antiques, particu- 
lar^ early American items, are a good example of goods purchased for 
their prestige value. To have a home full of genuine early American 
is almost as respectable as belonging to a prestige cliib. To have a 
home full of genuine early American is almost as respectable as belonging 
to a prestige- ffimilv society such as the Colonial Dames, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, First Families of Virginia, and so forth. 
According to Vance Packard's The Status Seekers, in one community huge 
television aerials have become symbols of personal worth and importance. 

Some of these aerials are more than fifty feet high, a few are twin 
towered, and a great number of them cost considerably more than the 
television set which they serve. In another instance of prestige 
consciousness, a company forces its executives to drive certain types of 
cars. A sales supervisor is confined to Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth, 
an assistant sales manager may drive a Pontiac, Dodge, or Mercury, and 
a division manager receives a Idncoln or less expensive Cadillac for 
his use. The vice-president and president may have any type of Cadillac 
they wish. An employee who diverges from this policy is considered 
eccentric and, therefore, not favored for promotion. The Organization 
Ifen documents the extent to which American business, using prestige as 
a motive, dominates the lives of its executives. 

American Materialism ; The Protest 

The examination of the possible ideological and historical roots of 
American materialism does not, of course, pretend to be a complete explana- 
tion for 20th Century American society# The worst aspect of the nation' s 
past has been looked at, not the best side# It would be a mistake to 
believe that the last centufy of American life has been dominated by greed. 
Corruption, and disillusion. In Industry, government, the arts, and the 
professions, Americans have made great and honorable achievements for which 
America, and the world as a whole, will be lastingly grateful# But it 
would be as bad, if not a worse, mistake to ignore the critics of modern 
American society. If their criticism is bitter, it may be because their 
faith in the ability of American society is a profound one. If their 

is at least considered, it may eventually help to provoke measures 
which will lessen or correct the failures and shortcomings of our society# 

The function of satire is to remind us of shortcomings. 
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IV, Sinclair Lewis ; The Man and the Vision 



Lewis wss bom in in Sauk Centre, Minnesota^ he died sixty— six 

years later in 1951, having established a reputation as a major ilmerican 
author and social critic. The son of a doctor, Lewis was an optimistic 
^ ©nergetic boy, forever interested in some project for self-improvement; 
durir^ his high school years, for example, he valiantly chopped wood and 
practiced running in order to overcome a gangling and ungainly appearance 
that, despite his efforts, was characteristic of him even after he had 
reached manhood. He felt that he had more difficulty than most people 
in wiiming friends, and— from boyhood to old age— woidd often seek 
attention by behaving extravagantly. He spent much of his time at 
college in the Yale library, reading almost anything that came to hand; 
ne also studied foreign languages intensively, particularly German, 

Greek, and Hebrew, But he could never seem to remain with these intiellectua'’ 
projects long enough to become a good scholar. In his junior year at Yale 
he beg^ a He also contributed to the Yale Literary Magazine; in 

ract, he was the first in his class to have anything printed there. Although 
, ^2 f®all 20 his hopes to become a varsity debater, win a scholar- 
snip, m^e Phi Beta Kappa, etc., he did become a member of the editorial 
board of the Uter^y Magazine. This was certainly not because of his 

election was automatic because of the number of his successful 
submissions to the Magazine. 



the summers of 1904 and 1906, following his freshman and junior 
adventure by working his way to England on cattle boats, 
ine summer of his sophomore year he spent working on a novel called The 

Huch revised, the book was published fifteen years later 
Street; it depicted the Midwest as a land of dull, ignorant, and 
bigoted people whose culture militated against any but the most orthodox 
^d inteUectually superficial opinions and ideals. Instead of returning 
Yale for his fourth year, Lewis lived for a few months in a socialistic 
colony in New Jersey, and then migrated to New York where he lodged in a 
slm and spent his time writing sentimental verse. The romance of poverty 

however, and he soon bought a steerage ticket to 
P^^a. He retwned to Yale to finish his work in 1908. He now thought 
wao +« ^ graduate work for a doctorate in English; but his love of travel 

^ ^ Waterloo, Iowa, a charity 

^ a reporter in San Francisco, and in Wa->hington, D.C., 

^ magazine for teachers of the deaf. He gradually gave 

fiction if, Sdeed, he 

talent at ^-1. His hopes in this direction rose when, meeting 
plots found that London would buy short-story 

^911, he sold London at least twenty-six 
London indicates that, more and more, Lewis was 
conscious of a socially-disharmonious America. One of his plots, 
contrasts the restrictive East against the opportunistic West. 
^1^® education of an effete Academy with the practical 

. ^ ®*^® pight receive on the open road, Lewis considered the East, 

lath Its formality and superficial culture, as substantially inferior to 
he vigorous, earnest West; but he identified himself as the son of the 
Midwest, a region which , because the cultuial polarity of the West was 
equalized by the culti^i polarity of the East, had become a kind of 
mtellectiUaX and spiritual vacuum# 
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After a few more years of drifting from one job to another ^ Lewis 
settled for five years in New York where, for sixty dollars a week, he 
edited a syndicated book review page for the Sunday papers. Curing this 
period, he also wrote four novels based in part on his experiences. But, 
although they served to develop his satirical techniques they did not earn 
him much money or acclaim. He gave up this lucrative enterprise in 1915* 

For the next five years he wandered about the East, Southeast, and Midwest $ 
he supported himself quite well, in fact, by writing stories. He stayed 
long enough in Washington to write Main Street . It was very well received 
^d he found himself, at 35, suddenly recognized as a man who could accurate- 
ly and boldly tell Americans what was right and what wrong with their soci- 
ety. 



Lewis* short stories and his first four novels — Our Mr . Wrerm, The Job. 

Trail of the Hawk , and Free Air— typically depict American society as 
a dull, tedious affair. The narratives satirically attack the America of 
high-pressuro salesmanship, quack religion ,vrcmen’*s suffrage, automobiles, 
patent medicines, journalism (especially business journalism), and so 
forth— in short, the fast-buck America of the ’’booster," the crook, and 
the businessman. American life, Lewis claims, is spiritually empty 
because it does not give a man or woman the chance to achieve anything 
honestly worthwhile and significant. In Our Wrenn. the chief character 
^cides to escape his deadly routine; leaving job and family, he goes to 
England on a cattleboat, but after a series of small adventures he finds 
that he has escaped into the cruelty and, especially, the loneliness of a 
world that doesn*t care a great deal about what happens to him. He 
returns to the security of America, a job, a home, and a wife,but he 
refuses to face the fact that this boqdage is the price one must pay for 
his comforts. At issue in Cur Mr . Wrerm, and in all of Levjic* best novels, 
IS a^ co^lict between the romance a man wants his life to be and the 
realistic world he must, in fact, face every morning. Much of this 
realistic world” disgusts Lewis, who takes care that it should disgust 
his readers, too; but, at the same time, he takes a patronizing, 
somewhat mocking, and at times sentimentalized view of the romantic 
aspirations of his characters. Thus, Lewis is neither a romantic nor a 

Mo one off against the other and impressing 

^ belief that this situation is, indeed, the dilemma 

o Americ^ life. In one paragraph, he may sympathize with the frustration 
+u ^ ^oi^uual who sees his existence as a kind of "rat race”; but in 
the next, he may poke fun at the same individual* s stumbling effort to 
learn to play the piano or read a good book. 



Lewis broke with established American literary tradition. 
Which has depicted the small town as the cradle of^'Mirtue of every kind# 
by describing the hopeless situation of an intelligent and idealistic 

woman who begins married life in the small, smug, timorous community 
of Gopher Prairie, The town finally defeats her best efforts to change 
It, but Carol Kennicott is, nevertheless, clearly the moral victor. Her 
discontent has been a virtue, not— as the town elders suppose— a madness. 
Echoing the theme of Van Wyck Brooks* "The Puritan* s Will to Power" and 

"Puritanism as a Literary Force," essays both published in 
1917, L^s believed that decayed Puritanism had rooted itself deeply into 
he soil of American society. Such Puritanism, he seemed totii’ink, included a 
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prejudice against beauty, regarding it as a form of debauchery and corruption; it 
included a distrust of any but the most conventional ideas, a belief in the eternal 
validity of certain moral concepts, and — in brief — an intellectual sluggishness. 

Lewis' assault on American culture in Main Street was quickly imitated by writers 
both good and bad, who found that social criticism not only was tolerated, but 
actually applauded by the reading public. Religion, industry, education, science, 
and the arts were all spattered with literary graneshot. The target was always 
provincialism and fundamentalist attitudes. Babbitt . Lewis' next book, did even 
better than Main Street v/hich, according to publisher's estimates, had reached 
two million readers; so great was the anticipation of the American reading public 
for Babbitt that the book's pre-publication printing alone was more than BO, 000 
copies. Those who bought the novel were not disappointed. The reviewers v/ere 
especially kind. Some of them adopted Lewis' viewpoint absolutely; as Anne O'Hara 
McCormick wrote; "VJhat makes Zenith so comic is that it has been scld more equip- 
ment for civilization (by Babbitts) than anyone in the world ever ovmed, just at 
the moment when it is perfectly plain that here is no civilization for the equip- 
ment . " 

Still, many readers, both then and now, find that Lewis offers no solution 
to the problems he presents. He does not say, — not in Main Stree t . or Babbitjd . 
or most of his later novels — how one escapes from Gopher Prairie or Zenith. Mr. 
Wrenn's answer, to. run away, is not at all satisfactory: Wrenn, and most of Lewi^^ 
notable diaracters must, it seems, return because they somehow Delong to their 
society and their region, no matter how wretched it may now and then appear to them. 
America, in Lewis' vision, is a land of the damned, home of a people without 
spiritual gifts, one vrhose culture— boasting and optimistic — leads only toward ever 
more complete intellectual death. 

V. Babbitt 



Babbitt can best be \mderstood as a Menippean satire using the mode of the 
"human fable" but a fable almost like reality (cf..9th and 12th grade satire units) 
— a fable which mocks the materialism, the worship of business and success, the 
vTorship of provincial barbarism and American • ostentation, which we have described 
as part of post-World I Jar I America. Throughout his novel, Lewis' fable leads his 
readers from romance to reality, from seeming beauty to ugliness', •, This becomes ^ 
apparent in the first paragraph of Babbitt ; the distantly-viewed towers of Zenith • 
rise above the morning mist. They might have been citadels or churches, but these 
"austere towers of steel and cement and limestone, sturdy as cliffs and delicate 
as silver rods. . ."are "frankly and beautifully office-buildings." That office 
buildings should be frank and beautiful, that the name of the town is "Zenithi" 
and that the bowers "aspire" are satirical devices that undermine any tendency the 
reader may have to take the illusion at face value in the next fm paragraphs, 
the real Zenith — ^with its old Post Office, its collapsing houses, dirty factories, 
and beautiful suburbs of "shining new houses, »( "homes — they seemed — for laughter 
and tranquillity") — appears. Some of Zenith's inhabitants may live in a world of 
romance, may speed along in limousinfes that return them "from an all-night rehearsal 
of a Little Theater play, an artistic adventure considerably illuminated by cham- 
pagne." But many more — telegraph men, scrubwomen, factory workers — are either 
tiredly coming home or standing in queues awaiting the beginning of work. For 
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them, life is not so patently a romantic holiday. The fable, by juxtaposing 
"illusion" and "reality," calls attention to the faults in the holiday 
vision. 

George F. Babbitt, prosperous, forty-six y«ars old, and fattened on 
the good life the previous years have afforded, a real estate salesman, 
is Zenith writ small. He has his unromantic side: ho lives in an 

ordinary suburban house with a cement drive, an iron garage, and two 
blm trees in his yard. But he has visions of something infinitely better 
than all this: in his romantic dreams, he is gallant, young, escaping 

into mysterious groves where his wife could not follow him, there to 
meet a fairy child, "fleet beside him ... so slim, so white, so eagerl" 
Like the business-building towers men of his type have erected he is 
austere, sturdy, and delicate. He sleeps on the porch and likes his 
rough blanket, which symbolizes the Thoreauesque "freedom and heroism" 
of the outdoor man, but he is also a delicate man who is infuriated by 
a wet and wrinkled bath-mat, at the condition of his razor blades, and 
at the disorder he discovers in his medicine cabinet. 

Though Babbitt might lie abed and consider how greatly he "detested 
the grind of the real estate business , . , , " he loves the things it 
brings him. As he shaves and dresses, he continually pays homage to 
the ingenuity and fertility of American science and business. He marvels 
at the tub, the toothbrush holder, the soap ’ish, sponge dish, and 
medicine cabinet; as he puts on his underwear he does so "thanking the 
God of Progress" that it fits and feels so well; and when he looks out 
the window and sees the great Second National Bank Tower, his homage 
approaches a fanatic ' s worship. "He bele Id the tower as a temple spire 
of the religion of business, a faith passionate, exalted, surpassing 
common men; and as he clumped down to breakfast he whistled the ballad 
'Oh, by gee, by gosh, by jingo' as though it were a hymn melancholy and 
noble." Babbitt's position and allegiance to America the Prosperous are 
clearly indicated by the symbolic^ tokens he wears or puts into his 
pockets: his suit establishea him in the public eye as something other 

than "busted bookkeeper," while his fountain pan, useless silver pencil, 
watch-chain, penknife, cigar cutter, keys, gold watch. Elk's tooth, pocket 
note-book, and so forth all have a certain social significance witncut 
which he feels naked. Thus, Babbitt not only loves material goods for 
their own sake, but for the man into which they make him before he steps 
out of the door on a working day. Yet, despite his ritualistic devotion 
to dressing correctly for the day. Babbitt comforts himself with the 
belief that he is not a snob because he dislikes "soup and fish" clothes 
(atuxedo) preferring "re'lar ordinary clothes." 

Babbitt dislikes his wife and family for a number of reasons that 
he cannot clearly define to himself and that, because he is mildly 
ashamed of disliking them, he does not attempt clearly to define. For 
one thing, they interfere with his material comfort and his way of 
doing things: "They" leave the bath mat wet in the morning, for example, 

or put the bicarbonate of soda in the wrong place, or feed him too much 
lunch, or will not leave his evenings in peace, and so on. They also 
disagree with him, which interferes with the spiritual comfort he draws 
from opinions and tastes he supposes are his own, but which he actually 
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obtains from the Republican party campaign literature, Kiwanis Club 
speakers, popular mar»aE?*.nes, and a variety of other, similar sources. 
Finally, they threaten him? Verona's new ideas, especially her affection 
for charitable enterprises which "are" the "entering wedge for socialism," 
may ruin his reputation in the community and thus his business; the fact 
that Ted may not get into college could also be a social catastrophe (not 
only for Ted but also for Us father). And Ted’s desire for a car of his own 
is a threat to his bank account. 

Babbitt expects his children to respect him, obey him, anr' 
provide in every way for his material and spiritual comfort, because 
—after all— he has given them so much that they owe him a good deal of 
gratitude. "What’s the use of giving the family a high-class house he 
wonders, as he sits at his breakfast table, when they don't appreciate 
it and tend to business and get down to brass tacks." Yet Babbitt's 
image is faithfully reflected in his wife and children. No less than 
his father, Ted practices a ritual of dress that establishes him among 
his peers. And Verona's social opinions, though different from Babbitt's, 
are venerated because she thinks them original, helpful, and socially 
acceptable. Myra Babbitt best reflects the stodgy side of her husband; 
her beauty has gone, even her desire to be beautiful has gone. She is 
fat and rather complacent, so "dully habituated to married life that in her 
full matronliness she /ieias sexless as an anemic nun." But she is also 
a tragic figure, as any woman must be who realizes that "no one . . . f iS} 
at all interested in her or entirely aware that she flss alive." Babbitt 
takes much the same attitude toward his employee’s as he does toward his 
family. He takes no interest in them, cannot even imagine they have a 
life outside of their working hours, and considers himself their feudal 
lord: he walks into his office "as one of the squirearchy, greeted with 

honorable salutations by the villagers . . . ." He hates them in a 
small way. He classifies evejyone but his pretty secretary as "all those 
bums." When Stan Graff asks him for a raise, he argues against the 
merit and need for the increase with double-talk involving "matters of 
principles " and Vision and Ideals. Actually, it is Stan's assault on 
Babbitt's "sacred purse" that has frightened him into furious oratory. 

He comforts himself, however, with the belief that he has "got to haul 
folks over the coals now and then for their own good." 

When Babbitt goes to meet Paul Riesling for lunch at the Zenith 
Athletic Club, which is only a bit less prestigious than the Union Club, 
the scene is, on the surface at least, one of joyous conformity among 
the business community. Babbitt's sense of humor, political opinions, 
love of machinery, and delight in the club's luxurious bath fixtures 
is shared by his peers. But with Paul, Babbitt lets down his guard; for 
the first time in the novel, he seems less a "type" and more an individual. 
Up to this point, he has been a Menippean human-fable— an animation of • 
an advertisement for the American way. Now he becomes a "character" 
rather than a "mirror" for characters. What he would never tell anyone 
else he tells Paul. He confesses to his friend, the only real friend 
the lonely Babbitt has in the world, that he has "felt kind of down in 
the mouth all day long." He has everything he wants— from a good conscience 
to a nice house, nice car, good golf game, and friendly associates— but 
someftiing is lacking; "I'm not entirely satisfied." Babbitt's protest is. 
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in fact^ pathetic. It is not in rebellion^ if only because Babbitt can 
find nothing to rebel against. To be sure, Lewis has portrayed him 
as a stupid man, one whose greed for, and love of, material things 
has partly destroyed him as a human being. But he does not depict 
Babbitt as a particularly malicious man. Many of Babbitt’s sins stem 
from ignorance. He reacts in this or that way because he is following 
the teaching of his society, which is the only moral guide that he 
has ever had. Babbitt as a victim of his environment, not a master, 
is a tragic figure not a fixture in a satirist’s fable; at least, he 
invites the reader’s sympathy. 

Babbitt’s loyalty to Paul, a loyalty he believes is stronger than 
his loyalty to the Bunch and all they represent, is but one of Babbitt’s 
good qualities. Once in his life he showed himself capable 

of self sacrifice: when ne gave up the study of the law and married 

Myra, more out of pity than love. He works hard at the job he has. 

And he obediently follows the path society has told him to follow. 

He is not, obviously, a man without virtue. It is his society— made 
up of thousands of other Babbitts— that lacks goodness, for it corrupts 
rather than perfects him. 

As Babbitt prepares for bed cne. evening, he finds a hole in his 
bath towel. It flaws his comfort. He is not quite in paradise. It 
is symbolic of the emptiness he has uneasily detected in his existence 
and of the emptiness Pa\il Reisling has detected in his. But, because 
he has so totally, ^adoap ted his world, there is small- ohanoe -ha csan ever 
divorce himself from it: "Just as he was an Elk, a Booster, and a 

member of the Chamber of Commerce, just as the priests of the Presbyterian 
Church determined his every religious belief and the senators who 
controlled the Republican Party decided in little smoky rooms in Washing- 
ton what he should think about disarmament, tariff, and Germany, so 
did the large national advertisers fix the surface of his life, fix 
what he believed to be his individuality. These standard advertised 
wares— toothpastes, socks, tires, cameras, instantaneous hot-water 
heaters were his symbols and proofs of excellence; at first the signs, then 
the substitutes, for joy and passion and Tasdom." 

In parts iv, v, and vi of chapter seven, Lewis examines other parts 
of the city; his panorama takes in members of all Zenith’s sKjidial classes. 
He finds ignorance and corruption almost everywhere, from the "price 
per soul" evangelism of Mke Monday to the dishonest alliance between 
Jake Offutt, politician, and Henry T. Thompson, businessman and 
Babbitt’s father-in-law. Some of these men— Doane, Offutt, Thompson, 
Monday, the cocaine runner, the Union officials— belong to Zenith, the 
town Babbitt ironically considers more or less his own; yet Babbitt 
knows nothing at all, or only very dimly, of their existence. He is too • 
involved with the Kiwanis Club, with swindling small grocers, with his 
home and car and family to realize just who manages Zenith. Doane 's 
ideas, Offutt ’s connections, Thompson’s money, Monday’s propaganda, the 
runner's racket, and the union official’s power are all shaping forces 
in a society that Babbitt believes is more or less static. These 
shaping forces may be blind in some i«ays — as Doane, for example, is blind 
to the difference between the spiritual standardization of America and 
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thev haw manners in Europe they may be corrupt, but 

I! dyramism and vigor that the Babbitt's, for all their "boost- 
late for The Babbitts are the puppets the managers manipu- 

« the rood ift+T Thompson, "as long 

labor-lLdCTs George Babbitt and all the nice respectable 

G.A.R vetera- you and me are rugged patriots," Meanvdiile, the 

his dkth Imbolizerfhe''®^?^’®’ unmaterialistic, patriotic, and ignorant- 
America. ^ “lazes the collapse of an older, better but still imperfect 



provSL Ws his social prestige 

as a group upper-middle class society 

nothin while they see 

vrorking clasf '^'’anking, for the distinctly inferior 

music or art. bSt ^eir^^«» - f °°'* *hang. " They do not discuss 

a. product wohIh m/^ ^ U 4 . literature, as a means of promoting 

too. They are highlv^suner^^+T^^^^ these media of creative expression 
the spiritual-i<s+^fn« f)JP®^stitious people who momenta^-ily believe in 

Babbit's, has befn rudimLtli^^^^Sn^ f training, like 

a good "mail-order" educat-inn^+i, ^«ule hu half -believes that Ted can get 
"Jack Shakespeare," »01d Verg'» and ^ names— 

the rest of them v/ere foreigners! ^ ^ ^ 

caught up agaS in the ^ ^ ® ®hort time he is 

conventiL is an op^ort^tf business. The real estate 

approval he so Tor Babbitt to gain more of the social 

what they want to\ear tSt^ria^® *+a+® i’eHw businessmen exactly 
not undeJ the eyes “ Ze^^h Babb?tt^® profession. Because he is 
of an adventure. He sta^I ** considers the convention something 

pants pressed oA tS llTn" ^ 

with the "boys.” His moral hahi+ ^ making the wearing rounds 

his Zenith environment- let him a* seems, have been forced on him by 
George Babbitt ap^r^ The ML m '' ^he real 

dim his loyalty to ZM in fnf^L "f ‘*°®® however. 

Zenith," he rages drunkenlv S“°bhing you can't find in 

parlors an' all kinds o' divaa twa®^® "*®i ”® “°’^® bouses and hootch- 

ashamed of himLS L thrL^bL Somewhat 

shortly after hrLwns^^e P°liii“al battles 

to the Zenith reL est^?f 

(whom he also recognizes as "The ?®scnbes the Ideal Citizen 

«j «?tSSt."S2,5^; 212‘SSSf bS *• «» •fcbtrto,, 

than real estate. It's educationalLunctSn^®’ no less a business 
rooms where after-dinner speakers li^Liah coiduoted in basement 

teach the beauty and value of the’chilstiaf tSi^’ S'^prSLlHo 






advertisin^it°L*| promoted in Zenith, by 

the EathorSe reSdL e half-enticing way. His invitation to 

McKelvey dinner ^rtv :«rcaL!H wr^^®u.^*'® P®^" **‘‘® 1^he 

brooks demonstrates Ms lack nf /'ha -i* deliberate snub of the Over- 
of common courtesy. charity, even his ignorance of the rules 

timet the first 
own interests, cannot oLer bto'+ha children, involved in their 

acquaintances, althoveh thn-o- ^*^0 companionship he desires; his business 
friend, can offe^^!S®LtMLT^^^^^®® Babbitfs loss of his best 
Babbitt's middle cl^s has ^wlva ^^® ““‘^®^^standing Paul gave him. 

long as Paul_„hose iudmlnt^J^^f frightened him, but as 

around, he felt safe? Sen^fim^i^ trusted more than his own~was 
perjure himself can save^Paul “°”®^ the offer to 

instinct directs him to fSf the fa^® m M°''a u”** “'®" urotten. His 
only in Ms dreams that tecan lff»7rh h** “ is 

he has come to think of as life After^™-! '’t meaningless tedium 
Swanson, and the manicure girl in +h» p "“stak^ his secretary, louetta 
girl, he meets Tanis JudiqS. P°mpean Barber Shop for his dream 

Prejudiceram^hy^ocrtsv^that'^^ rebellion against the ignorance, 
the thinking of Ms associates '^The demoted his own tMnking and 
the Group, turn on hJm for hl i +?? £H^ I'2'th which his peers, even 
workers is the anger of men !*ose bus^a attitude toward the striking 
been suddenly and wantonly attIcLd ^pf®®®’ homes, and religion have 
to a struggle between decency and the aaa°^®+’ '*^®“ ®°®®® right down 

hand, and red ruin and las^ogfpln+tfrT^^a®^ h°“es on the one 
you got to give up even old friann^w^*^ ^^® h®er on the other, 

■"Ha that is not ^t^e is f^inst m^!?u ‘^"»®h tells Babbitt. 

his wife^'is pres^redlnone^o/this '^®“®‘* hy the Good Citizens League, 
last public opinion iriaa BabM+t’^®^’ forces him to capitulate, 
middle class: "The independence ^hbitt ^nnot stand up to the Zenith 

stwets alone, afraid of men^rcv^lafn ° he walked the 

whispering." He totally su^rLd^ ’"«® ^ ^he incessant Mss of 
^® h®l°ng® to Zenith, no mS S ^ris^^'a ”® that 

e^letely bound up with the life of hi a aa .phat his personal life is 
fervently denouncing Doane Sanaa! community. He becomes a hvnoorite 

everything -.riot reluctS ®®®®P* ®»'l f®rglve thT°Cer®’ 

improbable any future rebell^nf ®®he that much more 

to lS!s“!^aSfBabMtWpn^^^^ its final page when • 

human." And he isl! mKh! *’®a“ S°i^ to®L ’ 

never done 

accomplished anything excent -iiie+ ^ ^ I don't know as I»ve 

h® /®"t®d to dofEabbitt realizlt®~rte!!®‘" has done sLething 

He encourages\is !!n®+°^ self-indulgence is, after 
saddle Class mores by quitting tfe uMveSt^lif 



febbitt is, however, that he cannot rebel except behind 
failed. °And’he Lw^it?"' importance in the ccmnunity. 
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-Babbitt as Sat-i r*> 



forgotten, of covirse, that Ba bbitt is still a novel, 
on social protest Lewis has put into it. Its attack 

!?i OP and ideals of society classifies it as satire, not 

n .1 ^ Which IS meant to put the reader into a sad and gloomy state of 

^an °f ^^’’att's prejudices, attanpted tricks, and quite 

Presentations of the contrast between 
® fetter Babbitt writes and the letter his secretary writes, of 

hia*Maino having his pants pressed on a train, of Myra's ruining 

T.«ur-!^ ^ among the frankly humourous episodes in the book. But 

w^te biting, angry satire, such as the Roman poet Juvenal 

oome of the techniques Lewis employs to maintain the satirical tone 
are parody, irony, sarcasm, and even invective. Babbitt's speeches, for 

mockeries of what one might have heard from a business- 
gro^P after a business luncheon. In other words. Babbitt 

that BabW+t^ej *20’s might say; Lewis has made sure, however, 

sounri blatantly and so vigorously that his words 

ODiDositeTf indeed. Irony means a device designed to convey the exact 

u spoken or written. Lewis remarks ironically, for example, 

chapter twenty-one: -The International OrStnization of 

ffoorbuannaao^H x Optimism, manly pleasantly, and 

L + ®??‘ X expect his statement to be taken at face value: 

^ Boosters. A few sentences later, still 

a heavier, sarcastic tone: "None of 

It is diff5^nT’+ Booster^ is more ardent that the Zenith Boosters Club." 

to/ii?tinguish between irony and sarcasm; often it is a 
St^^®x x£ slight emphasis, but in general sarcasm is more angry, more 
direct than ipny. There is some direct invective in Babbitt, thoufrb liiro T«ne+ 

it Si«ri„g3y. Invective, or dS^TdenLiSion, 

Babbxtt or the world in which Babbitt lives: 

taneous hot-water'*)^'^^^^'^ wares—toothpastes, socks, tires, cameras, instan- 
tha heatsrs-were his symbols and proofs of excellence; at first 

designs, then the substitutes, for joy and passion and wisdom." 

BawwJf t significant failing, it is that Lewis has made 

abbitt almost too much a grotesque. Society has so dehumanized Babbitt, 
he IS so much a creature of his time, that now and then the novel seons 
almost to slip into fantasy; it becomes wholly a Menippean satire. But 

® grotesque to work with can Lewis fully utilize his 
talent for satire. If he had created a typical, instead of an "overly- 

letiers th= t ’ II® contribution to American 

letters that, in fact, he has made. 
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r.nn+S'v ^^gue that Lewis could have made a more si/mificant 

contidbution to American let+prc! -i-p vi«j u . sniiicant 
essavs +h« I + • -Letters if he had chosen to write a series of 

could have* by Mencken in the students' packet. Lewis 

wroM-hS^''atSS,'"h'^ directly and effectively ex^sed the same 

Ker ^ se™^? H- fiction. Such a method, 

satire 4a5^r^^hiX direct-attack 

Of attach no+ + valuable if one wishes to discredit one's obiect 

traLfe^ thl^,^;^? ^ i" turn, depends upon 

tS“pS^f„w ® transfer which will 

Tf «„lu Lci, ytn u-rade. Attitude . Tone . Persnective^ 

anothlrt th:: "P«s;^iv?^lKrraader 

Swift's "Modest Proposal" or "i^'i students, v*en first reading 
Christianitv " -pa-?i^ An Argument Against the Abolishing of 

a S?Kt’^^rf~o+h° ts saying because th^ assume 

the^e S®* **'* P°tnt. Mencken takes 

arist^cra^c °®"®®ivabl^ Tn 

one is a mSbe^ S th^a^l^f^o^ ®«®" f ®®®®^ the point. If 

the attitudes which Mencken - ^r°f .^®T^®" *'?® assumed 

strong blow, * ^ desnicable. He may not like Mencken's 

not peSSI^dL’ ^It ^L^^t^derr^vf ^ Mracken writes may provoke but 
it sets foT+h describe and comment upon the "real world"; 

rLriorU^hi^rKe^^o:^?: the "real world," descriptions of tte’ 
method, thus Sv?t:AVJ‘^*\°J® °r The direct attack 



method, thus -inv^+oo = — x T . ^aise. The direct attack 

Mencken's erert.nt^?®"* ultimately, requires that the reader 
Menken s credentials as a moral and social critic, statistician^ 



accept 
and historian. 



attaoksatira;*he^ertep3 thoiieht ^**® Ti^'^tations of direct- 

readers view from the sLie nerf!i neoessap- to insure that he and his 

creating a f-if'+-ir»r> iru* u i? ^ psctive^ an insurance he purchased- by 

upon the real world and havinif hia”^ to avoid having to comment directly 
of his Drocosi+io;;! T readers test the truth or falsity 

to discredit Henop not wish to innate argument or merely 

portray and comment, indi^Jtl^^^ through which he coulc 

could obiectifv tho«,P y ^ American society; through which h( 

and look at themselves morp o>vior»+- ™ readers to move back 

their way of life, ^ ively than if he had directly attacked 



S-U-lliver's tLv^?: jv T '^®®® ^ 

been better than the human fable used The^e^^w^ 

ffity^ nitiri^^lIni^^fa^reqX^^ th t ®®^“k^of 

to represent a specific nattem nf\ +®® ^^® ®®®b animal 

&peciiic pattern of action, or vice., virtue^ or attitude. 
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stands for^® ®aoh animal 

for himself as well as for\is'’SSeS®"\r“for^T^ endless problems 
portray a varietv of o^Z^oi ? readers. He, for instance, does not 

middle-class. nL does he^TOrt^roni* focuses atoost entirely on the 
examines various generic vices and virtues; he 

a JSranf manifestations of a few generic vices, 

rooster, which has tradition^i^'^^^°"^-°r^^'^ have, for instance, used the 
the vices of Doctor Drew clergymen, to represent 

place of Mike Monday? ' ^ ^ in 



it generall^Lmo^t "individualization" of satire: 

involved in the real ertate*"transa^^ “hiike the action 

relationshiDs miiw:: estate transactions in Babbitt ; it requires 

and Myra Lbbitt 2illa and of George 

the possiMSue; Hmits ® 

ohansf in f serious satiric exploration of psychological 

becomes merely 2augteble”and^^ ^ Hamlet-like complexity 

in Babbitts ch^f+^r ^i^ looses its satiric bite. But changes 

demonstrate through "his fiotiortL^futi greater range, to 

attempts to suh<?+f+vi+« ° futility of the average man's 

to force the reader to identily®wit“LS^^^ 

of his way of life +n Babbitt as he discovers the folly 

alienatiS ^ ’ necessary satiric distance without ^ 

grotesque ohararters thaTnonula+eT*®'’?’ especially Babbitt. The 
They are grotesques cr^^ed ou^^o? creations, 

in Amerio^ culture e }u objectionable and vulgar 

the reader can identifv and middle-class Americans with whom 

mirrored. The iuS cr^^ed ^^*1^ ®"" 

with a world different enouo-h f'?”’® faction presents the reader 

objectivity but similar enoucb own to allow him to gain some 

n X, similar enough to it to miJce its* criticism pointed. 



the Swiftian pasLgef onabt ^ ^ ^ discussion of 

mateS^ai^-JsS thrstSf L ra Wbate^;; 

fable adapts itse^ mwt refSlv toT=i- ? ® why the human 

questions in the student racSfand th^flT*’?®®' «°P®^1^. the 
guidance will assist the tearhor ^**® teacher's suggestions and 

assist the teacher in accomplishing this objective. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald! The Man and the Vision 



*° a le|Ly* ^3 ^is family vas 

comfortable home. After recei^°n» TL maintain a quite 

schools, young Scott was sen^t^^he in the St, Paul 

tM °°M wealthy Catholif faMH^s ^ Preparato^ 

this New Jersey acadeny for tTyejT^tZ^^ «« attended ^ 

that he was rubbing shoulders iri+w w conscious of the fact 

family I s connection with Francis Seotf\^^^ richer than he. His. ' ' • 
writer, enabled him, however to patriot and song 

almost the social neer or w,- * t himself the social peer or 

as a surviving reSa^t of Wicafs^oir’ -f”® classified the nt^ids 
aristocracy. He was not immediatelv rof’/^ somewhat impoverished; 
haiT°’\??‘“®*'^* inept at athletics ^ WitWh Newman, partly because 
a and later his sucLss’in^ii^i+^^® improvement of his foot- 

a favorite with the Newman student “dj^ * ^ ‘'® “^i*! ’become 

mbitious, confident that hL®®aSets"-®«ol "® tremendouslj 

talent— would enable him to +w ^ <*aim, intellect and 

to all the nuances of nolishpH n>av%v. P^id a great deal of attention 

elltr^S orStW^”'^^* *° f”*®" P°lii& 

Club, the student theatre grouD fnd hi ?:* Triangle 

made him an import! A^e on S *’^® iitejsS 

under the strain of these extra-pi^yy-j Princeton campus. But 

of energy he put into rushing about expense 
Princeton students, his health ir ^ niost socially-.iuin(i 0 cj Qf xu 
year, he went bac^’to It p!!? his J^or 

Princeton in 1916, but with his class returned to 

lone wolf to care for staying It thl tlnf^ "^-!"®,’ **® ^®“ the 

tl ® ®°>®issiL^ th! Am^ l!f ®"°"S*» gi^duate, 

to Fort Leavenworth, ifensas, for thr!^™^l?K “ “°^®“her, 1917, reported 
soon found he disliked the militarv llf^ officers' training. He 

destined to become a witer anrt +? * ’ **® ’’®® convinced that he was 

time. Every minute he dieted ?o SI f ?®*’ ®®*i^iy was a waste of 

become Si^ of ParS <l*'®i'is of what was to 

Montpmery, Alabam,"hTSe I ‘^®“P Sheridan, near 

countp club set, and it was at their i *’f”‘^®°"'® hero to the Montgomery 
he met hia romantic ideal of a womn- dances that 

distinguisned Southern famllv la ^ ^elda Sayre, the daughter a 

Meanwhile, he had XtKis ^ hfautTfll." 

It, to Scribnerfe, where it was fimllv f f ^ Sgnantic Egoist, as he called 
nd despite the enthusiasm of one Maxwell^P^^i,^°^" despite a revision 
ditors. He went feverishlv +n im v » Perkins, one of Scribner’s 
would soon be a great succe-s having promised Zelda that he 

liaradise. and in the fan ■,*+ it to Scribner’s as This 

-SSflSS-A 
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the rest of his novels. He saw life in satirio- 
roalitv^ T • + ° ’between romantic illusion and coarse 

The wealth? viciously disintegrated the iUusion, 

Side of ParaH? ?• ®"**?““-fi®tic "Jazz Age" undergraduates of This 
IMf ifm S?h \fra«tic pace, striving to turn theirS^istence 

Wdir beautiful. But in the end. their dreams 

fa^hrin 3*^ ^ ^ r °* all wars fought, all 

SL ?harc?.%^°?r. Fitzgerald could not condemn the romanUc ' 

S bu?at thf3, t • The impulse itself was noble and 

dreams end 3nd^ % clearly, even bitterly, that all 

anf ?ragiLl?^: *°° Tully to the dreams. 



fictiOT°are'^?erLS^t?*^°"i,*'’®v^^^ characters of Fitzgerald- s 
wealth their f333lS ^ '>®®ause they have become addicted to a 

l^ck as an almoS'mo^rinale^u^^?®”^""" 

sophisticated^^bore? and"^flinr,^3t^^h^^ ~ Paradise are self-centered, 

SSc2S,Ti-*S •” “ “ S:.5"4r»LS ”i? 

dozen? of 3e? f ®*’® has kissed not a few. but 

•io^r? ^ ^ Blame, the hero of This Side of Paradise 

neithL^r^schSar^nor^a ^ ^°°lish mother. He emerges from Princeton 
^r^or^+ u ^ gentleman. His education has left him instpad 

hHo^s inteSect^ACdSd: 

that the g^ftimeraL'^ovL tha?^^ understands 

the end of the narrativp ^ spiritually bankrupt. Towards 

God in his heart ^ ^ pathetic figu.re. "There was no 

pain Of mLS^ftAe-rAg^^l 

a revery of loAg days^nd^nights Teaming the old creeds, through 

.h» th. 1... t j - s: ss‘“? 

much^th^sM^'^storra^T^ filrlf^a^-^^^’ ''’^^tten in 1922, told 

demn? hat'iirriJe nh?rd?a?'thf ®"°sanc:, 

vitality in the fury of refafr^ni uritan, his characters waste their 

that they cannot unSrstand a3d that®33“\® vague^ frustrating world 
Patch, grandso?o?a 3fl ^ ® *“?* understand them. Anthony 

promiAe^of greatleal^ 33C Sured^lif "*’® 

p.» oi h.r"isru“rs“ fEfbiS! '•“• “ 

Jazz^^^Md^i?i 9 ^^\P"^Tshed a vol^e of short stories. Tales of the 
I9l4,-fe’and ZeM^’Snt tolSo'er^Srf ~ ~ 

Where, they supposed, they coulS knd culturrinrfre^S! “S? “r 
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good deal ^livinp In Europe until 1931. Traveling a 

especialiv— drinkln” parties, and— 

what Soott was Uter tToa5i Fitzeralds lived through 

o oom r r i ^1,1 f ? . "seven years of waste and tragedy." It 

symbols, martj^s Srhapf'*of®Jhe lo^t "P?" 

thf wi^e? of^ipp^ O^^whic^was SeSXS“^ 

1934, when Scribner-s iL^ut^ 

foundPawfhiS "he P Fitzgerald had yet done. He 

ears of Tnarra^r i 7 at second-hand, through the eyes and 
which he was writing In control the situation about 

stoiy of ® narrator could stimoture the 

characLr'’Li“ntX\"«H -"°7 ^ir®®tly-flatly describing the 
able to dramatize it a- would probably not have been 

a focus forThe lie r?* importantly, the narrator was 

beenifcuPhiilrl^^l™? '"’““S had never 

blame i^on“s idl™^y!rof 

ficatil fl Sril T^e dnff*®'’ rrv*’® *'’°"g''t, a sufficient justi- 
a narrator whLe bl^kgr^d^^n is explored through Nick Carraway, 

from Gatsby's own to enable Mm + Positim are sufficiently different 
has come fest to fid exoilmil^f Judge Gatsby sanewhat objectively. Nick 
exciting anfril he Sifle^ both 

blind hto to tL tml "°b' finally, 

and the love oFa ®«aroh for social approval 

the background Gatsby has eiln Mm ”55“ ® sterile quest. He penetrates 

the tainted source o? G^sbyl^—'^lnrat^tf t * ^^^Sbe discovers 

real Daisy and the real Tom^ 

has taken her for She is a we«w romantic goddess Gatsby 

quite willing to let Ga+«,hv%^ p wom^, dependent upon Tom»s wealth, 
affection ftt Gatstv ifthe "b® has committed. h1 

pet. Gatsby is a tragic figure child for an amusing, handsome 

of himself to the drtam aS ® eyes because he has given too much 

ground of this tlgtdr^nd tftulf \ leaves the 

Gatsby as a moral man but he Hoe ° West. He had never "approved" of 

something noble and good out of his*lif7* create 

the last thing he sa^ to fetSL-. f‘ ”>^'re a rotten crowd," is 

put together." '^°Phh the whole damn bunch 

the cSLc5ve“ I^TIT^ S‘'rlch®A’ ^ ^ describes 

'20»s. Dick Diver the hfm ^ Americans in France during the 

to m.arry one of his patients^ career in psychiatric medicine 

.u “ Kva‘s*sj.r»rs2 
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■with Nicole, is slow but certain. Their friends are all somehow morally 
perverse, spiritually decadent, unable to cope with the world and with 
themselves. Finally, after Nicole forms an adulterous relationship with 
an acquaintance, Dick finds himself emotionally bankrupt. He sees his 
home, his children, his work, and even his desire to love suddenly 
crumble. He has been abandoned by the rich. But he loved them too well, 
and thus he is left with nothing, not even with a sense of respect for 
himself. 

The las't decade of Fitzgerald's life ■was as tragic as anything he 
ever wrote in his novels. Zelda became ill and had to be hospitalized; 
and Scott's own health, undermined by worry and alcoholism, collapsed. 
Because Tender is the Night did not prove the financial success he had 
hoped, he supported himself by writing short stories and, later, rno^vle 
scripts in Hollywood. Although much of his magazine writing was hack- 
work, some of it seems as good as az^rthing he ever wrote. In late 
1939> he began another novel. The Last Tycoon, but he died of heart 
failure before he had finished it. A good many of Fitzgerald's critics 
have found the writing he did for The Last Tycoon brilliant and disciplined, 
clear evidence that the years of tragedy had not destroyed him as an artist. 

He died . that he had been a failure, that he had squandered his 

literary talent. 

It is probable, however, that ^ Great Gatsby and Tender is the Night 

will continue to constitute a significant part of America ' s literary 
heritage. 

The Great Gatsby ; 

The most important character in the novel, at least if one considers 
T^ Great Gatsby from a structural point of view, is not Gatsby, but 
Nick, totsby is, after all, never directly presented to the reader; one 
knows him only as he exists in Nick's memory and imagination. Nick 
h^self is as mysterious as Gatsby. Just as Gatsby has two sides to 
his personality, the businesmnan and the romantic, and two lives, his 
shabby background and his later splendor— Nick also has two sides to 
his personality and two lives. Nick's background is the wholesale 
hardware Gangways, unimaginative people who hand their business down 
from generation to generation, prominent in what Nick Busr>ects is ■ . 
the warn center of the universe: the Middle West. Nick is a sort 

of rounded Babbitt, and he comes from a slightly rounded Zenith. As 
^dwestemers, the Carraways are "realists," taking the world for what 
4 ^°^ tr^ng to improve it ^ living ‘ ^ the bourgeois-complacent 
advice to avoid "criticizing any one," because they may not have "had 
tne ad'vantages you've had." But the Carraways are also highly moral 
people. They may not criticize, but they do have definite notions on 
what is right and what is ■wrong. In fact, one suspects that Nick's 
advantages refer to the sense of morality he has inherited, not to a 
comfortable upbringing. Nick never escapes the inheritance. Though 
he may try to practice tolerance, may even brag about it, he must "come 
to the admission that it has a limit." As a moralist, Nick condemns 
Gatsby, "who represented everything for wliich I have an unaffected 
scorn." And after he leaves the East, he returns to the Middle West 
wanting "the world to be uniform and at a sort of moral attention forever." 
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Nick's othsr life^ and ths second sids of his personality, is 
characterized by a romantic outlook. His romantic, imaginative self 
se^s to have developed in college, where he was "rather literary." 

seeks the East, a ground of adventure, and despises 
the Middle West as "the ragged edge of the universe"; it puts even his 
occupation into a bright new light, so that he regards his books as 
new jjonsy from the mint, promising to unfold the shining secrets that 
K hnd Morgan and Maecenas knew." Nick, as a romantic, loves 
Gat spy, recognizing "something gorgeous about him, some heightened 
sensitivity to the promises of life, as if he were related to one of 
those intricate machines that register earthquakes ten thousand miles 
away." He feels that Gatsby possesses "an extraordinary gift for 

hope, a romantic readiness such as I have never found in any other 
person . . . ." 

As a result of Nick's dual viewpoint, he is able to see Gatsby as a 
man and as a satirized grotesque. In the end, deciding "Life is much 
more successfully looked at through a single window after all, " he 
chooses to follow his moral, realistic self. He ends his relationship 
with Jordan Baker and takes the train for home. But in the final 
paragraphs of his account of Gatsby Nick hints that the romantic 
^pulse that attracted him to Gatsby is abandoned reluctantly, if only 
because this impulse is deeply rooted in the American character as a 

.. Dutch sailers enjoyed an enchanted moment when they 

oeneid a fresh, green breast of the new world," so too a sense of 
enc an ment, of promise, of "the last and greatest of all human dreams’ 
exists in the American consciousness itself. The enchanted are found, 
not in the city, but "where the dark fields of the republic rolled on 
under the night." It is the moralists, the realists, the Nick Carraways 
who are enchanted. They do not see the careless cruelty of the rich who, 

viewed from afar, inhabit a glittering American metropolis as fairies 
inhabit a dream. 



Gatsby never quite becomes a person to Nick; he is a symbol, a 
series of successful gestures," of wealth, charm, andihe vague but rcsnantic 
promise of a kind of deeply-sensitive life. He is to Nick almost as 
£la.t as a satiric grotesque. In much the same way, Gatsby, who also 
has come from the West, views Daisy as a symbol rather than as a 
person. Gatsby dimly realizes this when, although he admits the possi- 
bility that Daisy may perhaps have once loved her husband, he remarks: 

personal." It is not Daisy whom he loves, but 
arr Ide^l. world, ob full of "youth and mystery that wealth imprisons and 
preserves, of the freshness of many clothes, and of Daisy, gleaming 
like silver, safe and proud above the hot struggles of the poor." 

J.U ^or relating Gatsby' s story is impressionistic; 

n f effort to describe fully the men and women in 

Gatsby s life. It would be well, in discussing Fitzgerald's technique. 

If teachers would discuss impressionistic painting and perhaps read 

^Pressionism in literature written by Ford Madox Ford 
C^eEary C riticism of Ford Madox F_prd. University of Nebraska Press). 

Nick IS content to register a series of impressions about his world. 

Ihese impressions, which are often small but revealing details about 
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occupation or appearance, come to stand for, to identify, the whole 
character of an individual. Tom's muscles. Myrtle's sensuous vitality, 
Wolfsheim's hair and jewelry, the butler's nose, Gatsby's pink suits— 
all these small pictures symbolize the whole of the person to which 
they refer. The impressionistic technique emphasizes the unreal 
artificial quality of West Egg and East Egg society, at least as Nick 
perceives it. It is as if Nick were dreaming of them, or reading of 
them in some romance, because— unlike real individuals— these men and 
women are static, are collections of gestures. They do not appear to 
him to move from one moral situation to another, do not grow or regress. 
They are, like the figures on Keats' um, frozen and eternal. 

To create an effect of moral movement in his characters, lest they 
seem absurdly unreal, Fitzgerald creates ironic parallels between 
characters and between events. Both Gatsby and Daisy, for example, 
fabricate illusions about themselves— Gatsby about his past, and Daisy 
about her present feelings. Tom's unf ait hfu3 ness to Daisy, who finally 
throws her lot inv/ith him instead of Gatsby,- is. in ironic contrast to 
Gatsby's faithfulness to Daisy, who allows hiia to take the blame for 
her recklessness. Daisy's murder of her husband's mistress^ Tom's 
attack of Gatsby's pretentions to being an educated man^ Kick'^s faith- 
fulness to the fabricator, Gatsby, but not to the dissembler, Jordon; 
and Wilson's belief that his wife's murderer and lover are one— these 
are further ironies. That everyone will attend Gatsby's parties, but 
few will go to his funeral, that he wins and then loses Daisy to Tom 
while the notes of Mendelssohn' s- 'Wedding J^ooh" well up from the ballroc 
below, that he belongs to a crime syndicate but is killed in a domestic 
tragedy— these elements compound the irony. In fact, there is little 
said or done by Gatsby and his friends that is not, in some way, 
ironically connected with another event or comment. All the ironic 
echoes, creating an illusion of character development, seem invariably 
to reinforce the dream-like texture of the narrative. Such coincidences 
give the story of Gatsby a fated quality, which is perhaps the essence 
of all dreams. 

The opening and closing pages of the novel are retrospective. Nick 
remembers his ^perience and, as he remembers, judges it. His tone is 
nostalgic, as if he cannot quite renounce that time, as if— though he 
knovjs better— he would enter once more into the romance of those months. 
Between these first and last pages, Nick describes the process of his 
education. He explains how he comes to look at the Buchanans, and the 
world they represent, as disloyal, deceitful, and even ugly. His 
attitude toward Gatsby, however, changes very little. Gatsby, 
the romantic symbol, is not finally evaluated as a dishonest man, on3.y 
an unsuccessful one. He fascinates Nick throughout the novel. And he 
is the ideal against which Nick measures and condemns the Buchanans, 

At first, the culture, manners, and wealth of the Buchanans 
fascinate Nick, the uneducated idealist from the Midwest. He is delighted 
to have dinner with his second cousin, Daisy, in one of "the white 
palaces of fashionable East Egg, " though he scarcely knows either her or 
Tom. He remembers that at Yale . Tom spent money with a freedom that 
Tuas "a matter of reproach," but it could hardly have been Nick who 
did the reproaching, for Tom Buchanan' s even greater freedom with money 
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now ”took your breath away.*' But as soon as he arrives at East Egg, 

Nick falls into a pattern which will become more and more perceptive 
as the narrative progresses: he begins to make critical judgsentn, 

to attempt to see things as they really are— not as they first appear. 

The Tom Buchanan who welcomes him into his house is the first object 
of Nick’s awakening critical faculties. **He had changed since his 
New Haven years. Now he was a sturdy straw-haired man of thirty with a 
rather hard mouth and a supercilious manner. Two shining arrogant eyes 
had established dominance over his face and gave him the appearance of 
always leaning aggressively forward. Not even the effeminate swank of 
his riding clothes could hide the enormous power of that body— he 
seemed to fill those glistening boots until he strained the top lacing 
.... It was a body capable of enormous leverage— a cruel body." 

He notes also a "paternal contempt" in Tom' s voice, "even toward people 
he liked." The quality of Tom's mind— indicated by his admiration for 
Sie Bise of the Colored Rnoires . the work of a bigoted racist— and the 
revelation that Tom has a mistress, the burdensome fifth guest at the 
dinner party, further illuminates the real Tom Buchanan. 

Daisy, too, is not what she first appears. When he meets her at 
East Egg Nick views her as a kind of dream figure, a fairy princess 
so far removed from humankind that she may defy even elemental laws 
of nature. "The only completely stationary object in the room was an 
enormous couch on which two young women were buoyed up as though upon 
an anchored balloon. They were both in white, and their dresses were 
rippling and fluttering as if they had just been blown back in after 
a short flight around the house." But Daisy is quite human. She cannot 
get along with her husband; she escapes from the real world with an 
almost too-girlish, too-whimsical ease. And later, after dinner, 
she confesses to Nick: "I'm pretty cynical about everything." But, 

though this awakens Nick's sympathy, he is startled a few minutes 
aftei ird by the look on her face, "an absolute smirk . . . as if she 
had asserted her membership in a rather distinguished secret society 
to which she and Tom belonged." 

The evening is not a complete success for Nick. Even the sophisticated, 
pretty Jordan Baker sounds a faint, distasteful echo in Nick's memory. 

He had "heard some story of her . . . ." Daisy and Tom, when he questions 
them about Jordan, slander her with a moment of silence. They also 
slander Nick; they are all too ready to believe gossip, which claims he 
came East to avoid a marriage he had promised to contract. Thus, by the 
end of the first chapter, the dramatic situation of the novel has been 
established. At the root of this dramatic situation is Nick's aware- 
ness of a difference between the way the Buchanans ^ appear and the way 
they really are. The difference between appearance and reality is 
exactly the distance between his romantic vision and the truth about 
the Buchanans. The contest throughout the story will be between the 
power of Gatsby's naive admiration for the Buchanans, which is not 
essentially different Nick's naive admiration for them, and the power 
of the "secret society" to which Daisy and Tom belong. 

The corruption Nick has sensed in the lives of the Buchanans is 
developed in the second chapter by the desolate image of the valley of 
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ashes that lies between East Egg and New Yoi*k. The gigantic eyes of 
Dr. Eckleburg symbolize the watchfulness of Nick's consciousness as, 
throughout the chapter and the remainder of the novel, he becomes more 
and more sharply aware of Daisy and Tom's spiritual decay. In chapter 
VIII, George Wilson associates the eyes of Dr. Eckleburg with Godj the 
eyes, in fact, seem to recall to him a knowledge of God as vengeance, 
an all-seeing God who inspires the conscience of man toward a justice 
which vindicates an absolute law of the universe. . Gatsby, represented 
as the son of God in the book, is an innocent sacrifice to the justice 
of God. He suffers from the sins of another. And he suffers because 
he is romantic, because he has believed in a cleaner, more beautiful 
world than the real one. 

The valley of ashes itself seems to represent poverty, and the hope- 
lessness of poverty. This evil eventually seeps into the lives of Tom, 

Daisy, and Gatsby. George Wilson is stricken with the evil, and evil 
which is totally alien to the culture, wealth, and charm of East Egg. 

He hangs on to the pathetic hope that he can make a profit off the crumbs 
that fall from Tom Buchanan's table. Myrtle Wilson is not less pathetic. 

She, too, is cursed with the poverty, ignorance, with the dumb dreams 
of the valley of ashes; but, unlike her husband, she is a vital, sensuous 
animal whose every instinct is in rebellion to her bondage. She serves 
Buchanan in the only way he will be served— with an animal lust. In 
return he permits her to put on the airs of her ideal great woman: he 

allows her whimsically to delay their departure from the train station; 
he buys her a god; and he agrees to include her sister and her sister's 
husband in the party. Both Catherine and the McKelveys also crudely 
attempt to act and think like the great rich. 

That Tom would invite Nick to the party shows his contempt for Nick. 

It does not matter, he must suppose, whether or not Nick knows of his 
debaucheries, of the dirty side of his life, because Nick doesn't count. 

Nick, of course, is not so completely fooled: he uses the occasion to 

observe Tom, to become like the "casual watcher in the streets." 

"High over the city," Nick imagines, "our line of yellow windows must 
have contributed their share of human secrecy to the casxjal watcher in 
the darkening streets, and I was him too, looking up and wondering." 

Indeed, Nick can hardly "look up" to Tom as he once, in fact, did. Tom 
no longer takes his breath away with admiration; now, he disgusts Nick. 

The most morally degraded figure at the party in Nick's eyes is Tom. 

Tom has no excuse. He is ignorant, not because he was bom in a valley 
of ashes, but out of choice. He is lustful, not as the price of escape 
from a dreary life, but simply because he wishes to be. He does not 
have to associate with the McKelveys, he wants to do so. He has had 
and does have a life which cannot, in Nick's eyes at least, mitigate 
his behavior. Unlike Myrtle and the McKelveys, he has not been deprived. 

Chapters III through VI examine Gatsby just as the first two chapters 
have examined Tom Buchanan. Nick sees Gatsby the illusion and Gatsby the 
reality, Gatsby the mystery and Gatsby the fact. In the third chapter, 

Gatsby appears in the role of host; "In his blue gardens men and girls 
came and went like moths among the whisperings and the champagne and the 
stars." But Nick soon perceives a frantic abundance in Gatsby' s hospitality: 
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somehow there are too many parties, too many caterers, too many colored 
lights. These riches are not quite genuine, he thinks. Gatsby’s 
gatherings take on the character of a circus: "The groups change ever 

more swiftly, swell with new arrivals, dissolve and form in the same 
breath; already there are wanderers, confident girls who weave here 
and there among the stouter and more stable, become for a sharp, 
joyous moment the center of a group, and then, excited with triumph, 
glide on through the sea-change of faces and voices and color under the 
constantly changing light." The tales about his background that circulated 
among his guests create a legend about Gatsby, give him a mythic force 
in the mind of Nick. Gatsby becomes a satiric grotesque demi-god. The 
behavior of Gatsby’ s guests, Gatsby ’s own aloofness from the gaiety, 
and certain other insights which the narrator arrives at (the suspicion, 
for example, that Gatsby has never read the books in his library), 
indicate to Nick that Gatsby is something of a "phony," that he is 
putting up a "front." But he does not immediately and unmistakably 
condemn him, as he has prev3.ously condemned Tom. Rather, Nick feels 
a bond of sympathy grow between himself and Gatsby. Both of them are 
lonely men: Gatsby as he stands on his porch and surveys his parties, 

Nick as he walks the streets of New York. Both Gatsby and Nick are 
searching for a woman who will end their lonely vigils: Gatsby while 

walking up Fifth .venue nn a summer evening lo’oking for Daisy and 
Nick attempts "to pick out romantic women from the crowd and imagine 
that in a few minutes I was going to enter into their lives . . . ." The 
basis of their friendship, it would appear, is the sympathy each feels 
for one who, like himself, is engaged in a romantic quest. Nick's 
confession that he is bewitched by a romantid imagina-oion throws suspicion 
on the statement which he makes at the conclusion of chapter III, that 
"I am one of the few honest people that I have ever known." 

The small accident which occurs in Gatsby's driveways is not, it 
seems, included in the narrative by chance. The cars, or the way 
characters use them, appear to reveal character: thus, Gatsby's car 

is big and flashy, Daisy is a murderous driver, Jordan is almost a 
careless driver, Wilson's great hope is Tom Buchanan's car. Ironically, 

Tom uses his car as a pretext to see Myrtle, and — finally — Nick sells 
his car before returning to the West. 

Chapter IV further reveals Gatsby to Nick. Gatsby's underworld 
connection, as much as the almost patently spurious stories about his 
past, tend to destroy him as a rcanantic symbol in Nick's eyes. But 
not quite. The way in which he tells his stories, and the rather 
comic— if genuine — sinisterness of Wolfsheim, at least mitigate what 
moral censure Nick is prepared to give Gatsby. Jordan Baker's account 
of Daisy's wedding, however, suddenly throws Gatsby's activities into 
a far different light. "He came alive to meyiNick believes, "delivered 
suddenly from the womb of his purposeless splendor." If Gatsby is not 
an honest man, at least Nick can approve of the reason behind Gatsby's 
dishonesty. Gatsby's splendor — ^the house, the parties, the car and 
airplane, the criminal associates — at once fall into a pattern. Gatsby 
is the romantic hero, the tender ruffian who aspires to the love of a 
princess. Moved by the image of Gatsby as a romantic hero, Nick kisses 
Jordan. He would be like Gatsby, even like Tom Buchanan, a man with a 
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girl "whose disembodied face floated alo^ the 

signs . . . ." One does not know, at this point, if one is reading 
satire, romance, or trageiy. 

Chapters V and VI deepen Nick's understand^g 

Ironioallv Nick reverses his role: instead of playing uatsoy s unuei 

sS^r^consoles, advises, smoothes the path of the W 

if he were infinitely the wiser of the Qatsbv's actual 

that Gatsby gives Daisy and Nick serves to illustrate Gatsby s act^x 

detachment from his possessions. His Daisy, 

furniture mean no more to him than proof of his right fw-inV be 

"SrJlXt once ceased looking at Daisy," Hick remarks, "and I ^ h® 
revalued everything in his house according to the measure of 
” drew from^r will-loved eyes. Sometimes, too, he f ^^ed at 

Jis ^ssessions in a dazed way, as though in her 
presence none of it was any longer real, tooe he nearly 
flight of stairs." The suspicion crosses Nick s mind ^ P innff 
flesh and blood Daisy cannot Uve up to the Daisy tetsby te ^ 

imagined. Such a suspicion, one that crosses Gatsby 's mind weU, i 

a presentiment of Daisy's final betrayal of her lover. As ^ * 

to say good-by," Nick remembers, "I saw that ^he expression of be^eiment 
Ld cLI back'^into Gatsby' s face, as thoj^ a faint « had occ^d 
to him as to the quality of his present happiness. ’ 

There must have been moments even that afternoon when Daisy tmbl^ 
short of his dreams— not through her own fault, but because of th 
colossal vitality of his illusion." 

Chapter VI, beginning with a reference to Gatsby' s notoriety ar'^ 
then examining Gatsby' s actual background, presents a enari/ccritrast to tne 
romantic tone of the reunion with Daisy that Nick has just described. 

"His parents,:! Nick relates, "were shiftless 

people— his /Gatsby 's7 imagination had never real^ accepted them as 
his parents at all." Eventmlly, the essential diff^ence between 
Gatsby and Nick will be the capacity of Nick to acce^ the West, to 
acknowledge his actual background, and to refuse to live in a world of 
imagination. Gatsby' s rejection by Ella Kaye is analogous to his 
rejection by the Buchanan party that visits his house on horseback. 

The men will have nothing to do with him. They examine him as one mig 
examine a phenomenal insect. The final rejection in the copter is 
made by Daisy. Despite all that Gatsby can do for her at his ^rty, 

"She was appalled by West Egg, this unprecedented ' 
had begotten upon a Long Island fishing village appalled by its r 
vigor that chafed under the old euphemism and by the too obtrusive 
fate that herded its inhabitants along a short-cut from nothing to 
nothing. She saw something awful in the very simplicity s e ° 

understand." In judging Gatsby' s "setti^" in thxs w, a getting that 
after all he has prepared only to attract and impress ^®^> ?. 

Gatsby. For a moment, she becomes like the normative figure in a satire 

or comedy. 
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The seventh and climatic chapter of the novel ends with Gatsby keeping 
watch over Daisy, enjoying "the sacredness of the vigil," but ironically 
bringing to completicn Daisy’s judgment on him for, as Nick knows, Gat sby is 
"watching over nothing." The first key episode in the chapter is the 
luncheon. Nick’s view of the Buchanan household is far different than the 
one he experienced when he first attended a Buchanan luncheon. Daisy and 
Jordan no longer seem to float in the airj they "lay upon an enomous 
couch, like silver idols weighing down their own white dresses against the 
sxnging breeze of the fans." The butler answers the telephone with the 
seeming cry of "The Master’s body," noting "I’m sorry, madame, but we can’t 
rumish it". During the other luncheon, Tom has been called — to talk on 
the telephone. Ironically, the caller this time is not Myrtle, as Jordan 
suspects, but her husband. The heat — heat so intense that Nick is led 
to speculate: "That any one should care in this heat whose flushed lips 

he kissed, whose head made damp the pajama pocket over his heart!" -- and 
the appearance of Daisy’s lictle girl further create a sensation of frustra- 
tion and disorder. Daisy behaves erratdcally, kissing Gatsby one minute, 
playing the role of mother the next, and for a moment at least becoming 
morbidly whimsical by wondering aloud how she will find something interesting 
to do during the next thirty years. The scene at the hotel is the dramatic 
peak of the novel. Gatsby, lawless but innocent, and Buchanan, eminently »-es- 
^ctable.but frankly confront each other, rjttsby is moved by a 

dream, the desire to possess the visionary Daisy, and he appeals to her as a 
lover, as a romantic. Tom, moved by a desire to possess, suddenly becomes 
aware that”His wife and his mistress, until an hour ago secure and inviolate, 
were slipping precipitately away from his control." He first appeals tc 
Daisy on the basis of respectability. "Nowadays," he argues, "people begin 
by sneering at family life and family institutions, and next they’ll throw 
everything overboard and have intermarriage between black and white." Nick 
,is aware of "transition from libertine to prig." He then changes his tac- 
tics, reminding Daisy of the past, "things that neither of us can ever 
forget. Finally, however, he breaks Daisy’s will be rebel by destroying the 
image of Gatsby that Gatsby has so caref^'lly cultivated. He portrays Gatsby 
t u swindler, and nobody. At that instant Gatsby looks "as 

If he had ^lled a man”’. The man he has killed, in fact, is the Gatsby 
01 bis imagination, the Gatsby thatcouldgf) away with Daisy Buchanan. The 
unmasking of Gatsby is too much for Daisy. When Tom takes this tack, "with 
every word she wi.s drawing further and further into herself, so he gave up, 
and only the dead dream fought on as the afternoon slipped away, trying to 
touch what was no lonpr tangible ....’’ It is not money that Daisy 

V charm, thel».omance of money. Tom can give her 

that, but not Gatsby, whose fortune has been gotten in a tarnished, an ugly 

committed, after all, to a style of life, to a way of 
thinking, to which Gatsby can never belong. Even Daisy’s voice— that as- 

hloLli fluctuating, feverish warmth, 

bemuse It could not be over-dreamed’’— is as Nick and Gatsby have both per- 
ceived that afternoon, "full of money, that was the inexhaustible charm that 
rose and fell in it, the jingle of it, the cymbals’ song of it ... . High 
in a white paUce the king’s daughter, the golden girl ....’’ Gatsby, the 

37eal3y win such a woman; she is Rapunzel, Daisy has sold 
^ world, but it finally involves more than just mom/. She 
nd Tom are a separate type of people, superior to those who do not have 
money or to those who have made their money too fast or too rudely. In the 
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closing scene of the chapter > following Gatsby’s defeat and turtle’s death, the 
concord between Daisy and Torn as they sit at their kitchen table and munch cold 
chicken emphasizes the fact that, after all, Tom and Daisy belong to the same 
’•type." "They weren’t happy," Nick notes, "and yet they weren’t unhappy. There 
was an unmistakable air of natural intimacy about the picture, and anybody would 
have said that they were conspiring together." Their "secret society" has 
triumphed over romantic illusion. It is Gatsby, betrayed by a dream, who must 
stand nobly outside, "watching over nothing." 

The movement of the novel, then, is from illusion to reality, from innocence 
to knowledge, from aspiration to defeat. Especially it is a movement from tole- 
rance to judgment. Nick has learned his lessons well. Fittingly, the shatter- 
ing of Gatsby’ s romantic dream, a dream with which Nick himself has sympathized, 
ccmes about on Nick’s thirtieth birthday. As he looks down "the portentious, 
menacing road of a new decade," he realizes that it is time to go back to the 
West, time to forget his romantic dreams of love and wealth, time to look at 
life through a single, moralistic window after all. If he doen’t, if --for ex- 
ample — he accepts the subtle offer of Jordan Baker to associate himself somehow 
with her type of people, then he may end up as Gatsby has ended up, tasting 
moral defeat on a hot Sunday afternoon in a rented room. As Gatsby died, he 
too perhaps has arrived at the truth, finding "what a grotesque thing a rose 
and how raw the summer sunlight . . . ," as the ashen figure of George Wilson 
apporached him for the holocaust, the sacrificial act. Daisy is the rose, 
young and artificial, from a world "redolent of orchids and pleasant, cheerful 
snobbery and orchestras which set the rhythm of the year . . . ." And because 
he Iw^ her too much, he has had to face a harsh, glaring reality. He is 
sacrificed for a dream 

The final chapters of the book reveal the callousness and ignorance of w*ie 
world about Gatsby. His admiring father, overwhelmed by the riches his son has 
accumulated, is a potential Gatsby, for it is to the splendor of money and the 
love money can buy that Gatsby has given his life. As for Gatsby’ s friends, 
they betray him as Daisy has betrayed him, forgetting him the moment he can no 
longer amuse or serve them. "Gatsby," Nick believes, "believed in the green 
light, the orgiastic future that year by year recedes before us." But Nick, 
wiser now, does not. 

"Gatsby" as Satire 

Although Gatsby contains elements of romance and tragedy, tliis unit empha- 
sizes its character as a Menippean satire like Petronius* Satyricon — one which 
mocks the "banquet" of the roaring ’20’s by using mock-romance techniques— as 
does Wibberly’s The Mo use That Roared . Wibberly uses the perspective of the 
fourteenth century in order to comment upon the twentieth century 5 T. H. White 
uses the same satiric technique in his Once and Future King . Romance, which 
has its roots in the epic, characteristically creates a world in which the 
action is highly stylized and in which flat characters lives like the mode of 
mode of romance readily lends itself to use in satiric fiction. One 
may speak of "mock— romance" as well as "mock— epic • " It may be useful to place 
Gatsby against some of the "fairy tale" romances which the curriculum suggests 
for grade-school study, or which students may have read in early childhood: 

CingereJ^, The_^ree Languages . The Snow Queen . Beauty and the Beast . 

Tailor, Rump elstjltskin . Ask the students to consider in what sense 
Gatsby is a "mock-ruffian" of fairy tale trying to be a "mock prince"? To what 
extent is Daisy the mock-princess? What determines the difference between the 
mock-romance terms in which Gatsby imagines the world and the terms of genuine 
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romancG? 

Another outgrowth of the eoic is the picaresque novel, which, like the 
romance, usually has a satiric purpose. The picaresque novel characteris- 
tically has a social out cast, usually a roguish youth, as hero, who travels 
through a society and encounters characoers representative of various levels 
of society. Through the picaro's eyes, the follies and foibles of the 
society become evident. Now if the action of The Great Gatsbv is separated 
from Nick's comment, had it been narrated by a third person narrator, Gats- 
by would be a romance or mock-romance for at least the first six chapters. 
All the characters are flat, two-dimensional. Gatsby never really changes; 
Nick's view of him does. Miss Baker, the Wilsons and the Buchanans act in 
stereotyped patterns; their actions, after our first view of them, are en- 
tirely predictable. Fitzgerald's characters live in an unreal world modelled 
on a "materialistic version" of fairy tale. When Nick's perspective is 
added, however, the romance is deflated and becomes rather "picaresque, "eat 
least in its handling of the hero. Nick, like the picaro, is a social out- 
cast as far as eastern society is concerned. Mrs. Wilson, in the scene in 
the New York apartment, fails to understand Nick; Gatsby looks upon him as 
a way to meet Daisy; Tom looks upon him as a poor, hopelessly inept social 
creature, etc. 

Finally, Gatsbv may perhaps best be seen as neither mock - romance nor 
Picaresque but as a new version of TrlmaD.chio ' s banquet. Fitzgerald himself 
suggests through his allusion to Trimalchio at the beginning of Chapter VII 
that 2he Great C^tsby belongs generically with "Mennippian satire." When 
he alludes to Trimalchio he invites comparison between his first six chap- 
ters and Petronius' Satvricon and such comparison reveals that Fitzgeraj 
perhaps found in Petronius his central figure, and his career, Gatsby' s 
parties, his house, the color green, Tom's intellectual pretensions, the 
obsession with wealth, and Gatsby' s death. 

But the comparison of Gatsbv and the banquet scene in the Satvricon is 
more instructive in regard to the technique that Fitzgerald and Petronius 
use. using, as narrators, characters that are only marginally members of 
the society depicted both are able to bring into conflict two opposing moral 
universes. In Petronius the moral universe of the practical, hard-headed 
rope collides with that of the overly-urbane, sense-stultifying universe of 
Trimalchio. In Ihe Great Gatsbv . the moral universe of the Ek'st with its 
moral fluffiness and softness and its constant posturing and gesturing be- 
comes fluffier and softer, all posture and gesture, when it encounters the 
llard, straightScnruard mofi^l solidity of the narrator's midwest ern 
universe, in each case, the juxtaposition of two different systems of values 
exposes the faults of one and the comparative goodness of the other. 

Perhaps the greatest problem in Great Gatsbv is the sudden and vio- 
lent death of Myrtle Wilson. Her death seems out of place in a novel com- 
pounded of elements of the romance and the picaresque. The violence is out 
of place in the romance; death raises a profound kind of question foreign to 
the picaresque. Although one can trace the actions and motivations v/hich 
conspire to bring about her death, one is hard put to explain its relation- 
ship to the thematic structure of the novel. Moreover her death seems to 
contradict Fitzgerald's impressionistic characterization. Suddenly, the 
characters, particularly Myrtle, who have had a kind of dream-like quality, 
become real. 

Perhaps one can account for Myrtle's death by saying it is a device used 
to illustrate the fact that Tom and Daisy, who are co-operatively responsible 
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for her death, are ’’careless people, who smashed up things and 
then retreated back into their money or their vast carelessness, or w a 
it was that kept them together.” If this explanation is accepted, then per- 
haps one has to say that Fitzgerald through his manipulation of the p3^t 
utterly condemns the attitudes and patterns of actions which Tom JJaisy ^ 
represent. These attitudes and actions beget death, a hell on 
by’s death also results from their attitudes. Although Tom knows that 
not Gatsby, was responsible for l'fyrtle*s death, he tells George Wilson that 
Gatsby owned the yellow car. He does not assume the moral responsibility 
of telling him that Daisy was driving the death car. They are responsible 
for ending Gatsby* s dream, for what Nick refers to as a ’’Holocaust,” whic 
means in its non-metaphorical sense, a sacrificial offering the whole of 
which is consumed by fire. Myrtle and Gatsby, lovers of Tom and Daisy, are 
sacrificed to their gods of carelessness and egocentricity . Out c^their 
actions the valley of ashes is created. The death? of Gatsby 
are like the ’’deaths heads” at Trimalchio^s banquet — reminders that the 

party does end. 
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A. T. S. Eliot: The Ilan and the Vision 



Thomas Sterns E31ot, perhaps the most important poet and critic of the 
iirst half of the ^^Oth century, was born at St. Louis, Missouri, in 188S. 

He was of Puritan stock, his family having come to Mew England in the 17th 
century from Somerset, and was educated at the universities of Harvard, ^ 

considered England his pennanent home 
and, in 1927, became a British subject. As a social and cultui^l critic, 
often brilliant, often obscure, but almost always widely and 
caretully read. He has seemed to many a 20th-century Matthew Arnold. As a 
literaiy ontic, Eliot has explained and defended neoclassical and meta- 

poetry, attacked the romantic poets and the diction 
of Milton, and promoted the idea that new verse rhythms should be 

modern speech. Throughout his literary criticism 
he has demonstrated a concern for cultural problems, especially in light of 

century, English culture has decayed.^ He 
specifically, as the inability of the English mind to 
image. In other words, EUot does not be- 
•1 . j . i®. longer, as it was for John Donne, a process re— 

Kliot's critical position, which encompassed the belief 
ttet poetry should be both objective and socially useful, appears to have 

The R^k A^SPistes, (I932),a dramatic fragment, 

Roc^ (1934), a set of choruses for a pageant, and five full length olavs 

SS^(194^ Th^^T^H (1959), TM Cocktail ^ 

•+'^ — (1953), and The Elder Statesman (1958) 

work^ critical attention. Hot all of his dram^ 

nam *’®®" theatrically successful. Eliot also gained re 

Se of F^er*anf Pah'®® ^ ® director of the pubUshing 

^ u ^ ^ '■j editorship of the literaiy magazinf . 

£ai^, which he founded in 1922, made possible his generous/ but dS- 

awarded the Order of Merit and the 
1965, Eliot was the most honored 

n of letters throughout the English speaking world. Through his poems 

toi^^'^r p® “hanged the taste of Ss agf. He. had coolTthe atotion 

thrme^t'*‘*^M^° Victorian poets; he had brought to the attention of 

r”-*® °* hhe metaphysical poets, Dante, and the 
French symbolist poets of the 19th century. 

Taken as a whole, Eliot's poetry is at least as important as his criti- - 
^ poet, Eliotwas concerned with spiritual emptiness In the 

Song of J. Alfred Prufrock and Gerontian . in particuS^/hreiplor^^ 

+hp^ i°+* made desolate by the lack or loss of faith. With 

Sms^’’ Tn°?ol 7 ^ ^ however, Eliot appears to have Cached an 
1927 , he took a new tack and wrote the Joumev of the Mawi a 
^em which seems to end in a kind of religious commiteiSf a co^ffion 
of the splendor of Christ. But, though his later poetry is o^f^e wS- 
he seem^ orthodox nature, it is not a complete break with his earlier wrk* 
tL^of refer to his earlier statements about the desolate condi- 

out Of rSontl^^h'^^tTf dL^i^^r" *^® ®rown 

Eliot'S poetic techniques are the conversa- 
tional rhyttas of his verse and the synthesizing of both thought and emotion 
into strongly sensate images. "Let us go then, you and I," he writes con- 
versationally, for example, in the first line of the I^vi’si 
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Prufrock> The followi'.ng two lines, by the use of the powerful image of a 
patient upon an opera;- ii g table, present a physical situation the situa- 
tion ot ovening-as an lytical:;1tuaticn^‘^d as .a situaticttjfi^iiH^ Kith qdTiet 
horror. '-'Varen the ev£ning is out against the sky/ Like a patient etherised 

upon a table." There are other noteworthy aspects of "niiot’s poetic tech- 
niques. He prefers the brief word rather than a complex one and is fond of 
sudden contrasts, rapid shifts of thought. He often achieves these con- 
trasts and shifts by -telescoping images. That is, by letting one image be- 
come or suggest another. 

Eliot's method of illustrating the spiritual emptiness of the present, 
shoviing its emotional barrenness and revealing the failure of persor^ality to 
exist successfully in the communal culture of the 20th century, is to refer 
to the past. The myths, faiths, history, and literature of different ci-vi- 
lizations, and different times in Western ci-vilization, are placed in sharp 
contrast to the present. For Eliot the tradition of the past is not, how- 
ever, completely dead. It exists in the present as memory and longing in ’ * 
20th-century man but he cannot quite grasp it, cannot quite integrate its 
■vitality into himself. Particularly the poet, who of all men is the most 
keenly aware of the past, profoundly senses the sterility, the meaningless- 
ness, the hopelessness of his own mechanical and soul-less era. This ex- 
ploration of the predicament of modern man, a creature unable to find mean- 
ing in his oivn time, has earned Eliot the respect and attention of a wide 
public. Many agree that he is not simply a learned man and a competent poet. 
They look on him, rather, as one who has uncovered the spiritual cancer that 
afflicts the soul of our century. 

One of the best presentaticns of the modern predicament which Eliot 
"satirizes" is The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock . Published in 1917> 
poem was greeted as a new . kind ' of English poetry. The strangeness of the 
subject, the puzzling way in which it is presented did not, however, pre- 
vent the poem from being widely imi-tated. With its sense of emptiness and 
despair( which would dominate Eliot's poetry for the next thirteen years), 
Prufrock reminded its ?.*3aders cf the French poets of the late 19th and early 
20th cei'tury. Jules l-Fcrgue has a dozen poems on the horrors of Sunday, 
and c<-’'!..T:in of hirs a-opcar in Eliot's uork: the bald head, the hat 

and giovoj, the -':ie ar.-I suit. Fro)n Pai’l Verlaine's work Eliot may have 
borrowed the ca'b in the aj Ir/-; and from Tristan Corbiere, he probably took 
the dead geranium. The strong sense of place that runs through Prufrock — 
the ccnscio-jcnosc of the dirt ond smoke, the grime and fog, the narrow 
streets c>nd the seeTing cl-ijttsr cf cV.jects everywhere he turns — is very 
much a .fsr.-i'or in th;: i'To-'\c’.Vi poets I'.lio-t admired. Like them, he points out 
-the &harV)J.n.3'is cf e -vr/ji. j.«I -in crdo>- to if.irlfsst a poverty of spirit. One 
is imprisened in cn ug'k' society v/hich repels starves the soul, but from 
which there is no escnvio. 

The title. Tne Lo--p So-'-ig cf Pro frock, : 
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ironic, because the 
bat another part of 



"you" of the poe-m is -j'-ot actually Pi-i.-drook' s 

Prufrock »G ccnscicv.s -or,s, perhaps his conscience, or else his feij.oxv citi- 
zens of the loth ccivl t'i.ry who find themsel.ves tiappod as he is trapped. The 
love song itself is r,io-/cr siirg cloud. It is a tormenting awareness in Pru— 
frock's iiiind,fro'^&n into indecD.sion and unable to communicate significant 
ideas. "It is srpeasi-bie to say just what I mean," he admits at one point 
in the poem. Fr-: frock's irabili-by to make decisions stems from a -view of 
himself as an aging failure. He desires to live fully, yet he also desires 
to conform to the" social milieu — and, since there can be no true cempromise 



between these desires — he has failed. And yet hew can he ever explain to 
anyone just how he has failed and xihy? Spiritual failure, the hopelessness 
of bringing his tvj’O desires into conmiand, is too elusive, too subtly per- 
ceived to be understood and bluntly explained, as one would explain a fomu- 
la in chemistry. As a consequence of the knowledge that he is a failure, 
Prufrock is haunted by past and future. He cannot bear to think of the fu- 
ture, because it promises failure, and he cannot face the past, because it 
has been the ground of his failure. If he makes a decision, he promises 
himself to failure. If he openly communicates thoughts and ideas, he must 
admit his past and present failure to another. 

The etherized patient in the first stanza sounds the poem*s dominant note 
of sterility: in the clean, empty operating room, the patient is peaceful 

and helpless , not forced to choose because his mind in so longer functional. 
Life, submissive to the power of ether, is empty and indecisive. Prufrock* s 
use of his image indicates his desire to escape pain, to make his life as 
effortless as possible. But the half-deserted street, cheap hotels, and ‘ 
sawdust restaurants do not, after all, etherize him; he is led to "an over- 
whelming question." He refuses to answer this question. Instead, he tra- 
vels on through a tedious world. 

The two-line stanza about Michelangelo which is repeated twice in the 
poem illustrates the frustration Prufrock encounters in his dead world. 

He has a knowledge of beauty and truth, symbolized by Michelangelo, but the 
toowledge is distant, inconsequential. His thoughts, like talkative women 
in an art gallery, merely observe what he suspects may be true and beau-. . 
tiful; they do not participate in it. The image of women in the art gallery 
also may stand for the modern world. The world — tedious, sophisticate* 
informed — throws habitual, meaningless glances upon the past. The pas- 
has no influen-;e on it; history, art, and religion are but conversation 
pieces. 

In the next section of the poem^ the image of the yellow fog expresses 

Prufroks* viev; of the world'*’ -like, disgusts him, appears 

dirty and slyly lustful. Finally it curls about his house and, having in- 
formed him of its nature, falls asleep. The fog image is an excellent ex- 
ample, in fact, of Eliot *s use of the objective correlative. In an essay 
on H^lefe, Eliot expresses the \dew that no emotion can be acouratejjr expressed 
in art without objective correlative. He defines his method of corre- 
lation as "a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be 
the formula of that particular emotion; such that, when the external facts 
which must terminate in a sensory experience are given, the emotion is imme- 
diately evoked." The description of the fog, therefore, provides not only 
a description of Prufrock *s physical surroundings, but it also creates his 
emotional responses to them in the reader. 

Another good example of Eliot *s objective correlative is seen later in 
the poem, in the ninth stanza, which examines Prufrock *s sexual attitudes 
("Arms that are braceleted and white and bare") and his contradicting dis- 
trust of any sexual relationship. He fears to make an advance to a woman 
("And should I then piresume? / And how should I begin?"), remembering the 
possible price of such an attachment, "lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning 
out of windows." He finally wills not attachment, but withdrawal; "I 
should have been a pair of ragged claws," he imagines, "Scuttling across the 
floors of silent seas."*rhe reader of theiPoen^ tmderstands not only what Pru- 
f^ck thinks, but what he feels , as these images lead him through Prufrock *s 
kind of emotional reasoning. Eliot’s u% of iniages— "objective correlatives 
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— to project emotion much more effectively reveals the spiritual rea3.ity 
of Prufrock than, for example, any abstract confession might. 

Prufrock wonders I dare?' and 'Do I dare?,'" wonders if there is time 
to change the course of his life by turning around and descending whatever 
moral and spiritual staircase he has climbed. He even consoles himself with 
the idea that he can instantly reverse the whole trend of his life: "In 

a minute there is time / For decisions and revisions which a minute will re- 
verse." Xf he does reverse his steps, he will "disturb the universe," for 
his past and present course of measuring "out my life with coffee spoons" 
has made him no more than a cog in a giant machine. As he admits at the end 
of his reverie, the Prufrock who has measured out his life so carefully is, 
"an easy tool, / Deferential, glad to be of use, politic, cautious, and 
metiaulous / Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; At times, indeed, al- 
most ridiculous — If he plays Hamlet rather than an advisor of the prince 
a Polonius, he will cease to be a cog, to be glad to be of use; he will, in 
fact, disturb the universe. But Prufrock will not change. He can no more 
decide to disturb the universe than he can decide to part his hair behind or 
eat a peach. He is a satiric grotesque for part of all of us. 

Prufrock *s knowledge that he grows older haunts him. He turns to the 
concerns and pleasures of the world in order to forget the bitter morality 
of the past as long as he may. The questions about his hair and the peach, 
the consideration of whether or not he should wear his trousers rolled, and 
his intention to wear white flannel trousers and walk upon the beach illus- 
trate his all-consuming concern with the material world. The mermaids he 
hears singing too will help him forget; they symbolize the pleasure he ex- 
pects to find in the world. The human voices that will wake him and kil 
him may be no less than the last shred of humanity Prufrock has left: L 

conscience. 

The knovrledg(} that he didn't, at some point in the past, reverse his 
course also haunts Prufrock. If only he had had "strength to force the mo- 
ment to its crisis!," he could then have mastered the universe, squeezed it 
into a ball; he could^like Lazarus, have arisen from the dead, from his old 
self. He defends himself against this regret, however, blaming an indis- 
tinct someone. No one had ever forced him to rebel against his own spiri- 
tual diseases. No one had ever stopped his chatter and said, "'That is not 
what I meant at all. / That is not it, at all.'" Prufrock indirectly ad- 
mits that he only rationalizes by later condemning himself to the life of the 
Fool. He has, after all, made a decision. He has decided to live without 
dignity. 

The Love Song of JL Alfred Prufrock is a dramatic "satire," in the sense 
that it records the flicker of Prufrock' s soul as it passes into a spiiltual 
death. The Preludes are not as dramatic, yet they are at least as complex 
satire as is Prufrock. They reveal the drabness of urbanlife without’^making 
any explicit comment about it. The careful selection of concrete details 
and the flat, halting rhythm of the stanzas evoke bleak moods that attest 
to the spirit ualgjj^ptiness of the world and its people. In the first stanza 
the images pertain to the early evening hour, to its heavy air smoke. Words 
like "grimy," "bumt-out," "withered," and "broken" build the images, and 
the images are the objective correlatives of feelings of sadness and loneli- 
ness. The second stanza continues the tone of the first., The beginning of 
the day is ironically infested with the dreariness of yesterday, the stale 
smell of beer, the previously trampled street, the mud created by last nightfe 
rain. Life takes its same course. It is a masquerade, but not even a beau- 
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stanza raised in a thousand dingy rooms. The third 

m the taarheiC hopelessly soiled, with- 

narrator'e him in the streets of the city. The 

peLS an that he is a m^nml T 
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Christ loved, is an evil so great that the consciousness of it brings him 
to the unpardonable sin of despair. He explains, in the third stanza, that 
history the record of the various attempted alternatives to Christianity 
has not offered hjjn a faith to compare to the one he has rejected. As 
he considers this he weeps and grows wrathful against the false 

promises of the world. In the fourth stanza, he appears to warn his fellow 
men ~ I that was near your heart" in search for a meaning to life other 
than the meaning faith can give it — that they too will "lose beauty in 
terror, terror in inquisition." No passion for the things of the world can, 
fii^l^, be maintained. All men will in the end, like the narrator, "have lost 
/ their^ passion." The narrator's desolation increases when, in the fifth 
stanza, he realizes that the world he has trusted will continue without him. 

suspend their operations, nor the weevils, when he has 
stiffened in his rented house. Until he dies, he must live with his know- 
ledge of failure, with his fear. He will be devoured by guilt and — what 
IS the only hopeful note in the poem — by remorse. But perhaps he will be 
ed to repentance rather than despair. This possibility is suggested by the 

j[uvenssc.eii08 ofthe year when new vegetative life springs 
forth from the ruins of the old. So too the tears of remorse may bring 
about a spiritml rebirth in the old man. Eliot leaves the old man in his 
dry season, ivaiting for the I’ain. Perhaps he will still feel the min, 
becoming impassioned by his tears, and will — after all — have "fought in 
the warn min / . . . knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass, / 

This discussion of Prufrock. the Preludes , and Gerontifn . it is hoped. 
Has indicated the geneml direction of Eliot's poetry. The Waste Land , 
more complex than any of these three poems, is also concerned with spiriuLdJ 
mean^g m a world without spiritual significance. It, too, employs the 
complex use of objective correlatives to create a sense of sterility, use- 
lessness, and despair, but The Waste land, more certainly than Gerontian . re- 
v^ls a positive side to Eliot's vision of what the world is and what man is. 
ne spiritual desert so evident in Prufroc k. the Preludes, and Gerontian. 
is, in fact, crossed. ' 



THl WASTE LAND 

A. Organization of Student Packet — 

(1922) was first published, a. reviewer for The 
■ LitemiTr Supplement noted that the work came "very near the 

This is one of the few critical statements about the 
poem tnat will probably never become an issue of scholarly dispute. The 
po^ may be considered a Menippean satire which involves a satiric "mock 
^sit to this world as i£ it were an underworld. Hell, or place of 
® Lucian's Menippus or his other voyages to the underworld 

^ ^ ® voyage to the Island of the Dead or, in comedy, Aristophanes'* 

T f ordei* to help high school students understand The Waste Land , the 

•j-K pupil to do two careful readings of the poem. After 

reading, or perhaps during the course of it, the student is asked 
^rious questions which should enable him to gmsp the geneml situation of 
e nai^tor. In The Land; II, the student studies the use of 

e^ and s^e thematic structures within the poem. These theme^ which^- 
late the situation of the narrator to litemture and myth, shoidd consider- 
ably enhance the student's appreciation of the poem as a spiritual testa- 
ment. Though this method of two critical readings puts a greater demand on 
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the student’s time than wouHa single reading, the difficulty of The Waste 
Land makes it imperative. If themes and situation were presented together, 
there is at least a fair chance the student would simply shrug his shoulders 
and give up all attempts to decipher Eliot. The packet does not, of course, 
expect students to have an explanation for every line of The Waste Land . 

Much of the poem remains obscure to even the best of Eliot's critics. But 
enough of it can be understood to have earned it, in the opinion of many, 
the reputation of finest single poem in twentieth-century English and Ameri- 
can literature. 

B. THE V/ASTE LAND: 

Before the first intensive reading of the poem, the student might be en- 
couraged to skim through The Waste Land quickly, so that he can understand 
section B in his packet, "London as a Unifying Reference for the Poem." It 
should be considerably assuring to him to Imow that, after all, Eliot is 
writing about a particular place, a particular time. Physical reality, in 
other words, is an important principle of organization in a poem that 
aims at Illuminating spiritual reality. Section B also repeatedly empha- 
sizes the fact that the poem is a recording of the thoughts that pass through 
the mind of the narrator. The narrator's mind is not, however, a passive 
instrument, a Lockean tablet upon which his sense records pictures. His 
mind is decidely active; it selects certain impressions made upon it by 
the sense, and then it toys with these impressions. Memory and imagination, 
in particular, blend into what is immediately sensed. The narrator is the 
clerk of the "Game of Chess" section and this clerk-narrator is much more 
interested, of course, in the world inside his mind than in the world out- 
side it. is body may occupy space in London, but he really "lives" in c 
cosmps which his thoughts have created. 

Part I of The Waste Land indicates that it is April (line l) a month thd: 
the narrator considers cruel and that he fears because it is a season of 
rebirth, not only for the physical world, but for his spirit too. He is 
bothered by vague memor 3 »- and desire. Just as he compares his present spiri- 
tual (or psychological) state to spring, he compares his previous conscious- 
ness to Vinter. In winter, he could be "forgetful" (line 6); he could en- 
joy being only half-conscious, or etherized somehow, with only "a little 
life" in him. Exactly what the narrator forgot, or where the memory and 
desire point him, is not clear, not even to the narrator himself. He in- 
deed is aware of memory or desire, but it has no object as yet. His winter 
state of "little lifen resembles Prufrock's wish "to become like a patient 
etherised upon a table." A sense of poverty mingles with the image of win- 
ter. The narrator's consciousness, his soul, has lived like a peasant, 
sustained "with dry tubers." 

A second voice now appears within the narrator's mind. The second voice 
is feminine ("He said, Marie, / Ilarie, hold on tight."), the scene in which 
the voice speaks takes place in Germany (the Stambergersee, the Hofgarten), 
and the speaker herself appears to have once belonged to a wealthy or well- 
known family, a family that could stay with an arch-duke. The speaker ex- 
periences restlessness, however: she wants to feel free and she confesses: 

"I read, much of the night, and go south in the winter." This second speak- 
er, or second princple of the narrator's consciousness, is perhaps simply 
imagined by the clerk as he thinks of spring. Perhaps he read of such a 
character in a novel, or has taken her from a movie screen. Where she comes 
frcm is not, course, important. The mood the speaker creates reveal? some- 
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thing more about the narrator. It emotionally qualifies what the first 
speaker has said, and it sets up a rhythm or a kind of dialectic within the 
consciousness of the clerk-narrator — a dialectic which opposes the 
spiritual significance of spring, regeneration, to the misguided attempts of 
modem man to find regeneration through adolescent love (The Hyacinth girl), 
magical formulas (Madame Sosostris), and commercial enterprise (Stetson). 

Lines 19-42 continue the dialectic, though the speakers are different, 
ilgain, each speaker is an imaginative construct of the clerk-narrator, each 
speech providing deeper insight into his spiritual condition. Lines 19-30 
are prophetic , as if the speaker were an Old Testament prophet — perhaps 
Ezekiel — hearing the voice of God. The fear in a handful of dust is the 
fear of death. The decay of the body caused by death is alluded to as the 
"something different," an immaterial state when the narrator's shadow will 
no longer stride behind him in the morning or meet him in the evening. The 
image of the waste, land itself symbolizes the spiritual condition of the 
narrator; as memory and desire stir him, as he awakens from the "little 
life" of his past, he encoimters the desolation, loneliness, and rootless- 
ness of his spirit. That the narrator somehow identifies with the prophet 
to whom God speaks indicates just how alive myth, literature, and history 
are for the narrator. The past is not simply dead fact. It is a force in 
his imagination, something on which his consciousness hangs, a means of 
self-knowledge. Besides symbolizing a spiritual condition of an individual, 
the image of the waste land may also be taken as a sign which discloses the 
narrator's attitude toward his civilization. Like Ezekiel, the narrator's 
association with men resembles the condition of a desert hermit, a man beset 
by thorns, briars, and scorpions. 

Lines 31-42 belong to a female speaker, the Hyacinth girl.. Lines 31 +, 

from Tristan and Isolde . create a mood of longing for one loved but gone. 

The -Hya.cinth girl, so deeply enamoured that she becomes ecstatic, "neither/ 
Living nor dead," suddenly looks "into the heart of light, the silence." 

She has loved so well, perhaps, that she is now able to love through her 
lover, to see some purely spiritual reality that she can only characterize 
as light and silence. Then comes the haunting line from Tristan and Isolde , 
"empty and blank the sea," which is spoken by a disappointed and dying loveij 
one whose partner will not return. The line qualifies the Hyacinth girl's 
vision, gives it a turn of sadness, betrayal, and emptiness. Is the Hya- 
cinth girl a symbol for a woman the clerk-narrator once loved, who is gone 
from his life, but whom he can't forget? Or is some aspect of the clerk- 
mrrator's soul like the Hyacinth girl; was it once joyous, did it once look 
into the heart of light and silence? Or is some other explanation possible? 
In any event, the mood these Ijnes create is definite enough, though it is 
difficult to put the mood into an exact, abstract statement of emotion. 

The episode of the Hyacinth girl seems to explain what the waste land of lines 
19-26 really is; that is, the episode creates a mood which shows how deeply 
the thorns of this desert can penetrate into the spirit of the narrator. 

Lines 43—59 describe I^adame Sosostris, a fortune teller, whom the narra- 
tor remembers consulting. He treats the episode with a certain joking 
mood — Madame Sosostris "had a bad cold . . . with a wicked pack of cards" 
-- and yet he has a certain respect for her powers also* She is "the 
wisest v/oman in Europe." The joking tone of this section contrasts with 
the seriousness of the first part of "The Burial of the Dead," but it does 
not depart from the theme the earlier episodes liave established, Madame 
Sosostris, hopefully, will be a spiritual guide. Using the esoteric 
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tarot deck, Madame Sosostris presents the narrator with certain symbols 
which do, indeed, relate to his future* The drowned Phoenician sailor 
suggests Ferdinand, from Shakespeare’s The Tempest : Ferdinand, whose love 
of power and greed brought him to shipwreck, is a prophetic warning to the 
narrator about the dangers of drowning spiritually in the concerns of the 
world. Belladonna, the Lady of the Rocks, is a hopeful symbol, possibly 
suggesting Mary, the Mother of God, v/ho can save the narrator when he 
discovers himself in the spiritual desert. In Ash Wednesday , the Lady of 
the Rocks does, indeed, prove the single life-giving force of a waste land 
The man iirLth three staves is an obscure symbol. The wheel may refer to a 
cyclic theory of time, the attitudetliat nothing changes, that man’s civili- 
zations rise and fall with cyclic regularity, and that any trust in ’’pro- 
gress" is therefore foolish. The merchant seems to pre-figure Mr. Eugenides 
the Smyrna merchant in Part III of The Waste Land ; the burden he carries, 
since he is a sinister figure with an overtone of sensuality about him, 
i^y refer to his burden of lust. The hanged man, as Eliot points out in 
his notes, refers to the sacrificial offering primitive societies were wont 
to make to their vegetative gods in order to bring about vegetative regen— 
eration. ^ In a wider sense, the hanged man is also Christ, who is capable 

^^^Siug about a regeneration in the soul cf the narrator. Madame Sosos- 
tris does not see Christ, the hanged man; but the narrator, who imagines he 
IS on the road to Emmaus in Part V, does encounter Christ. The crowds of 
people walking in a ring suggest the crowded London streets , the Londoners 
who spend their lives making a frustrating circle between home and work. 

In general, the advice Madame Sosostris gives is bad. Although the narra- 
tor, as the poem later shows, becomes the drowned Phoenician sailor (’’yciir 
card," according to Madame), he does happily die by water of regeneration, 
(even though Madame has told him to fear it), and he does meet the Hanged 
mn (which Madame has not found in her deck of fortune telling cards). 

Unes 57-59 compromise Madame Sosostris. She is going to see Mrs. Equiton 
(Mrs. Equal Tone), who — if she is in such equilibrium -- has no need of 
a fortune teller; further, Madame Sosostris, for all her prophetic ability, 
IS afraid of the police. She will bring the horoscope herself, in order to 
avoid the possibility of being charged with a misdemeanor, because "One 
must be so careful these days." 

As the speaker crosses London bridge, the sight of crowds in the winter 
dawn lead hm to believe he is in an "unreal city," Dante’s limbo used as 
a satiric fiction to mock the real hel3. of modern times: the gasps 

of the pedestrians, who struggle for air in the fog and smoke polluted at- 
mosphere, and their intense concentration on where they are going further 
enforce the narrator’s conviction that he is among Zombie-like shades 
of the underworld, not men. The clock in the church of Saint Mary Woolnoth, 
a businessman’s church, has a "dead sound" as it rings out nine o'clock, 
the hour when work begins. The narrator sees a friend. Stetson, and ima- 
gines that, they were both at Mylae, the scene of a ' Rome-Carthage naval 
battle in 260 B.C., a battle in the First Punic War,which was a war over 
commercial interests. He also imagines that Stetson’s primitive rituaT , 

^ ^ corpse in his garden, has not brought about a vegetative 

rebirth, as it was supposed to do. The reference to the vegetative rebirth- 
of coupe, is an allusion to the spiritual rebirth ofthenarrator’s and per- 
haps Stetson’s dpire. The dog ironically called "friend to nan" is feared 
becaup he may dig up the corpse; that is, he may loose ghosts, bring back 
memories, upset the pleasant balance of things. Stetson, the narrator kiows. 
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is actually afraid of rebirth; If the thing he has planted in his garden 
blooms, he \irill have unleashed the power of an unseen world, will be pre- 
sented with something he may not be able to control. The narrator, imagin- 
ing Stetson’s fear, calls him his brother, because he too fears the power of 
the unseen. The whole Stetson episode is, admittedly, vague. It is no 
more than an imaginative flash that runs through the historical’ conscious- 
ness the narrator. Its nightmarish quality characterizes the fear 

® ^ fear that the hxmgers of his own soul may overwhelm him. 

ai*t II of T he feste land opens on a sensuous scene; the speaker evokes 
a vision of a modern Cleopatra, a vision which is in ironic contrast to the 
previous speaker’s concern with the spiritual. The sumptuousness disappears 
however, when the picture of Philomel is considered. The Philomel of Greek 
legend was sexually violated by her brother-in-law, who then cut out her 
tongue to prevent her from telling of his shameful deed. But she wove a 

^ pictured the crimes Later she was changed Into a ii^ightingale 

u 1°^®* scene, too, Philomel exposes the truth. The picture 

01 her forces the narrator’s imagination from the seeming beauty of the 
room; consequently, he sees it as a dreary reality. The woman in the room 
changes from Cleopatra to a Medusa, ’“her hair / Spread out in fiery points.” 
in the conversation between the man and the woman, the woman is vaguely 
' Her companion broods over the futility of existence and thinks of 

their bones, rather than their conscious- 
ness. His reference to death suggests death in the physical sense, of 

course, buu ^o death as a spiritual state. Those who liave nothing to live 

■^*^®?selves trapped in "rats’ alley," may be spiritually dead 
P ysically alive. His thoughts on death recalls the reader to the 
final episode in "The Burial of the Dead," where the narrator and Stetson 
fro^ ? resurrection of something — physical or spiritual — 

from the past, from death. The word "nothing" in lines 120-126 is ironical; 

"nothing" — the emptiness of their lives — that is so 
real, the cause of so much fear in the minds of this modem Antony and Cleo- 
patra, pe one amage the woman remembers is that of the drowned man, first 

^°s®stris; this is the fitting symbol of all those who, like 
nerse^^ have drovmed in the sensuality of..this.xoirlda 

Lines 128-138 consider another woman, or perhaps the same one, who is so 
elegant, so intellectual, and so bored that she plans to sell her body in 
tne streets, because the experience may be interesting. With line 139 a- 
nother ^ginative fragment drifts through the narrator’s mind as he con- 
siaers the condition of the lower-class woman. This speaker, the "I" of 
the monologue, recounts a sordid tale of marital betrayal, abortion, the 
love ^ scandal. This woman’s life, no less than the modern Cleopatra’s, 

IS empty and meaningless; but, in contrast to Cleopatra, who recognizes the 
emptiness of her life, this woman does not. She fills up her time taking 
a morbid interest in the ugliness she can find about her, 

.1 • Is ^ collection of imaginative episodes which 

drift through the narrator’s mind during the morning, after he has crossed 
into the unreal city of London and made his way to his office. Perhaps his 
train of thought has been inspired by a remark he has overheard, perhaps 
his imagination is building upon a memory of some sort. It is impossible 
to tell. But " A Game of Chess" does clearly enlarge upon the spiritual 
questions presented in "The Burial of the Deadw" Whereas "The Burial of the 
Dead’ centers upon memories, "A Game of Chess" centers on desire; the 
two together represent an expansion of line 3 - "mixing memory and desire." 
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of m^em life® T V°®®" *° ^ awareness of the futilUy 

sulSde It ^ ““thingness, to a kind of spiritual 

wSte^lInd^^ii®'’‘t"®JT®*°''’ attempting to find his way through the 

sees thMuIii"+ho appears, fall victim to sensual temptations. He 

thrv,,™r^ ®®®® through it to the bleakness and steri.Uty of 

the h^n souls portrayed in this section. In Part III. "The Fire SeimL " 

hIv apparently having lunch houlC He starL irio 

tewin l^nrhS V ^ ® blowing, unheard, across the brown, 

fleets t^r+ ^ steeped in English poetry, morosely re- 

fe^h nymphs — stenographers, female clerks, typists, and so 

we™ ti;:.^®''® ^®‘'®" these nymphs, who ai-e not otestras 

choose it ar^^Dl^°nV *^^® ^ffss'ated the river, not only because they 
of a piateriaHot^®® assi^tion, but also because they throw the rubbish 

wert I sat down Sd 

hJ^l narrator thinks, as though he were an Israelite weeping on the 

^^yl°"ian rivers. He imagines that he hears the ratU^o? b»L. 

i^ilfth^dnii®*’’ the movement of a rat. He then envisions himself "fishi 

Prosmr^*^^r.^qwi^i, ^ ^ winter evening behind the gashouse." Uke 
Shakespeare’s Tempe?^ he muses cn the wreck, on the spiritual 
destroction, of others. His brother and father are "White bodie^mk^ on 

Xr"^ferf^T references to ^c^efaS 

th! iT! ^ suggest once more the fear of the dead, the fear of 

®PP®®” ^ P»-s^°"s sections of the ^em. Se 

ied ard forStten*^ somethirg which has been bur- 
bot vet to foi! T “ ‘=“® "P°“ is dead and past, 

worlfL dujr friltm?,^r^^ ^?®^®’ ® P^ical one. The physical 

iir Vio -iwifT * ^ rustrating, colorless; London is an "unreal city," Sudden— 

It is ^ "^te^ 

crildren siMliTfn’a then, just as suddenly, he hears the voice of 
^iT th» 4 church. The purity of their voices contrasts sharolv 

soS^'o^l^f® :t -l^^ghter. Then tehLro 

•?iiQ+ ao cry of beauty and purity despoiled by uffHneas 

^ T^e o?ir®®® *^® '’f®" by another in Ms ^Sltionf ’ 

Eueenides +hZ”q®^®^°®' ®® lunch. He imagines his host as Mr. 

5^?^ merchant, who also invites him to share a weekend 

duf Prt l! M hotel. Mr. Eugenides, who has been prophetically intro- 

S \ Sosostris, is dirty, likes sweets, is perM^ ^^a^^ 

^in; the cSS^^^:?w °^‘''»°“““alityj he'is, one susi^?^“iS: 

In the ne^^Q+o J^e^ropole to gratify his own depraved tastes, 

in the next stanza, the narrator imagines himself to be Tiree-ia«i +vio 

the am^l of^iJ^^est^ot^^^^ the typists to her apartmert, sees 

anri gues^, notes the purely mechanical way in which the tv- 

y°""8 "®" 1°^® b“ °ne another. ThesHwo are 

?®?’®®^®?’ "Walked among the ?Lert of ^he 

aeaa, nas never seen beings less human. 

nus fkr^vr the splendor of Mag- 

Pie te™^fo?i^^'^*® • ^“^*»i^^e®ture, the affection the common peof 

the image^of the tvnirt°«?arh®"'* ® remarkable contrast to 

une image 01 tue typist that has previously passed through the narrator »s 

mind. 5y contrast, she is not beautiful, is^^oughtlessf oSLU^™i?Smftic 
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reallv the clerk sees it as it 

It miotit ha^ '®ste and gear of industiy. He thinks of how 

neve^on Elizabeth and her courtly Leicester jour- 

passive eiria who thinks again of the modem njmiphs of the river, 

matte fof +ha=”^° themselves to be sexually used. Love is as auto- 

mtic for these nymphs as for the typist; the first girl. "Sutdne on the 

tion^of htr"l^^ to the emotional demonstra- 

no conLm to Th "°t ~ally concern her; and probably she is of 

si°" 

tor-clerk* bums turned suddfenljr teward'Gcd, Like ^ugustinej' bhe-nstrra- 

of the asldng God to "pluck me of the world 

nothingness. "The Fire Sermon " then leadrth^ ’ 
desire°Ltdet^ thathemust control the inordinate, misdirected passion and 

mssion S «® “"®t not bum with the fire of 

judgment. 

warning tTfll thos! ^® *^® *‘*®“® '’fh® sailor is a 

drowned ind-i vn* Hna i p the seas of what may happen to them. The 

vouth loses ns+-^ forgrts 'profit and loss," passes the stages of age and 

Ca^omclerir"> becomes, in short, nothing. ^Ihf 

volved himself so’dLnw'^^'* +h®”'' ^?®^ ®“°*' ® drowned seaman; he has in- 
i?8 plea^ef Sif de^fh *“® spiritually died to all 

great Sla“ ^t hi S^es"‘'^d®"f / spiritual need in him, one so 

iliS“S ■SS‘pC‘L‘2^l-S'L"r“ r ■ 

holism of the poem, seems to stand here for the watef of regeneration.^, 

tion ParT'lV has S^oSz^^'**The''firsr'eDir’d^®rV*‘^®r^®"'®® regenera- 
on the Mount of • .f u ^ ^ episode takes place in the Garden 

world that a 1-ittit wh-'n J“®t been betrayed by the world, a 

st":mr :^ni"nT r 

Spsed^Srtti 

CT.S 'S” “S" "SS 

diate predWnt in ?hfwo J ?® *>®® . P^^eoted the nature of his imme- 
of spiritual sig^ifioLoe fo“hS!° “^^inative constmct which is fuU 

Christas app^r^nL'^f'L^utr Hris^norfilllv ^ reference to 

s-jnird 
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the world is crumbling; as he rides the subway, he imagines he hears a 
"sound high in the air / Humur of maternal lamentation." Barbarian hordes 
are swarming over the plains above him, the earth is cracking, cities and 
civilizations — "Jerusalem Athens Alexandria Vienna and London" — are 
falling to pieces. Such destruction symbolizes his ever more perfect de- 
tachment from the world, from the "unreal." His wish to separate himself 
from the spirit of his time has created an imaginative situation in which 
he sees his wish fulfilled. 

In lines 37S-380 the narrator .imaginatively sees the world of man as 
remarkably ugly. Bats, empty wells, violet lights, and towers upside down 
in the air constitute a vision of the world as hell. The woman he sees is 
a witch, her womanhood devoted to fashioning the evil which he surveys. 

What the narrator-clerk next sees is a holy chapel, the home of the wind 
that has been such a fearful f orce in the previous imaginative episodes 
that he has experienced this day. As he approaches this chapel, he no. lon- 
ger fears the dry bones, symbol of death. He is dead now, to the world. 

He is the drowned sailor. The cock on the rooftree is the sign of good 
luck. Then the rain comes, symbolic of baptism, a regenerative force in 
the vegatative as well as the spiritual world. 

The creed of his regeneration is summed up, in lines 401-423, in three 
words: Give, Sympathize, and Control (Datta, Daflradhvam . Dam7ata L To 

give oneself means "the awful daring of a moment's surrender," when one. is 
willing to lose Ids life in order to gain it. The individual who gives has 
rejected the world totally; he has seen through it, grasped its sterility, 
and gone beyond it into.what isTn'eapjjigful .Hehas given himself io something 
else. Such giving is not to be found after death, "in our obituaries." 
Rather it is a dynamic process of a living being, the effort of the soul 
to shake lose from the bonds of , an appetite for all that is material and 
tr^sient. Sympathize — Davadhvam — means to sympathize with the soul 
which is imprisoned in the body as certainly as Coriolanus, a famous poli- 
tician fallen from repute, was once imprisoned. The key to this prison is 
an elusive hope: the more one thinks of it — thinks, that is, of some 

material pleasure that will release the soul from its imprisonment — the 
more he confiims the fact that he is imprisoned. The narrator imderstands, 
as he reflects on Dayadhvam . that there is no escape from the prison, • ex- 
cept through acceptance of the soul's condition and a sympathy for the 
soul's, in contrast to the body's, needs. Control — Damvata — is illus- 
trated by an analogy between a boat the narrator has sailed and his own 
heart. Like the boat, his heart could be obedient when invited. Throu^ 
giving, through sympathy, he issues his heart the iuyitation to obey. 

In the final lines of the poem, the narrator fitKvi himself detached 
from the world. He is willing to let London Bridge f. \1, willing that his 
lands fall into disorder. The arid plane, the waste 1 hd, is behind him 
now. He is at peace. His activity, fishing, not only implies peacefulness, 
but also has a Christian connotation, recalling Christ's command to his 
apostles that they fish for men, not for themselves. The quotation from 
Dante indicates that the experience of finding the world a spiritual waste 
land is a continuous one. The apirit\ial ordeal has a purifying effect that 
must be repeated. The prince of Aquitaine at the ruined tower recalls the 
falling towers of line 374; the fallen tower, symbolic of the narrator's 
detachment from civilization, is contrasted to the image of the swallow > a 
sign of the narrator's present freedom of spirit. "The fragments," the 
imaginative episodes the narrator has lived through during the day, have 
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been a spiritual protection. They have shored his spiritual ruins, made his 
spirit at least habitable for him. This view of the imagination, as a salva— 
tory force, is of course the poet’s defense of his poem. He has justified 
its existence. He may be mad, in the world’s eyes; but his madness is a 
spiritual sanity. The quotation'’Shantih shantih shantih,” the peace that 
passeth understanding, is the final statement of the fact that the narrator- 
clerk has, by journeying through the waste . land, arrived at a living truth. 

B. ELIOT AS SATIRIST 

The V/aste Land is not only a kind of spiritual autobiography; it is a 
satiric poem written in the mode of Menj.ppean satire which uses a journey to 
a fictional underworld (or Hell) to comment on this world~on the material- 
ism, meaninglessness and emptiness of the world of industry and capital, the 
world after Freud, Marx and their likes. If The Waste Land records the 
voices, myths, and memories ’'heard" and seen by a London clerk, it does so 
to show how tie can make nothing of life’s meaning as a wasted, deracinated- 
modem man. But the things from the past which he encounters are eidola, 
pictures of ideals, which do suggest what life was like when it was lived 
in meaningful terms, and these eidola suggest a meaning in modem experience 
which the clerk cannot perceive. He sees modern life as a "Hell" because 
it is boring, automawic, mechanical and disconnected; the poem, however, 
sees modem Life as a Hell because it is guilty and found guilty in terms 
of the eidola of the past. Philomela condemns Mrs. Porter. 

Eliot begins the poem by inverting a tradition. In the opening lines of 
the poem, he plays with seasonal symbolism. April, the month of spring, of 
the Resurrection, of regeneration, becomes a dreaded season associated with 
torturing recollections of the past. Winter, on the other hand, carries 
more favorable connotations than the narrator’s April. Even though "dried 
tubers" sustain only a "little lifq" the narrator prefers this banal, mean- 
ingless existence to regeneration. Eliot, who does not share his narrator’s 
view of the season, uses the inversion in order to satirize modern society’s 
attitudes: it does not v/ant regeneration. 

The irony achieved through the use of the inverpign of the traditional 
seasonal symbolism is heightened in lines 8-18 by tire recording of Marie’s 
imperceptive understanding of the seasons. Summer brings suiprise and d^ght; 
winter at the archdukels brings childish pleasure and fears; and that is all 
the seasons signify. The final line, "I read, much of the night, and go 
south in the winter," suggests that Marie, like her contemporaries, seeks a 
moment of pleasure, that for her the seasons do not form a living cycle, anc 
that the bareness of winter will not be endured out of anticipation of the 
regenerati’-e force of spring. 

Eliot satirizes Madame Sosostris through her diction; line 44, "Ih.d a 
bad cold," changes the connotations of the next line, "Is known to be the 
wisest woman in Europe." The change in connotation focuses the reader’s 
attention on the hyperbole, "the wisest woman in Europe." Her claim to 
clairvoyance is further undercut by her inability* to find the Hanged Man, 
by her imperceptive and msleading command to fear death by water, by her 
summary treatment of her client, and by her sudden lapse into business 
talk. Above all, Madame Sosostris is a business woman, who fears the 
police and is careful to protect her business; "One must be 
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careful these days*” The satiric technique is much like Chaucer's in 
portraying the Prioress. Religion has become a commodity to be bought and 
sold; modem man regards religion as magic; modem man seeks a painless, in- 
efficacious reg'ensra^-oh: Madame Sosostris. 

Spring and Madame Sosostris both push the past and the meaning it found 
in life into the present. Perhaps the most significant satiric device 
Eliot uses in The Waste Land i s his use of allusions to equate the present 
with the past. For instance, when the narrator encounters Stetson, he says, 
"You were with me in the ships at I^lae." Obviously, Stetson,a. modem man, 
did not fight in the First Punic War; the allusion here serves to tie 
Stetson to a kind of economic warfare, for the First PukIo War found its 
impetus in a conflict of commercial interest between CartL and Rome. 

The one word, " Ijylae," then, establishes the tone of tMs age. The 
mocking tone of the questions put to Stetson intensifies the l. tire . 
levelled against the modem business man. 

More important allusions occur in this passage when Eliot alludes to 
Dante's Inferno . The Thames becomes Dante's Acheron and the "Unreal City," 
Dante's Limbo, In this passage appear the spiritual3y inert souls, the au- 
tomat '^ns, the morally neutral-ilke the souls in Dante's Limbo neither good 
nor evil; they li'^^e without praise or disgrace; they exhale "sighs, short 
and infrequent." 

This allusion to Dante's Inferno has implications for ths entire first 
section and for the entire poem. For it appears that all of the scenes in 
the first section are underworld scenes. It is as though the narrator has 
gone to Hades to visit the dead. The epigraph of the poem suggests as 
much. It refers to the Sibyl, Aeneas' guide through Hades; "For once I 
saw with my very own eyes the Sibyl of- Cumae suspended in a glass bottle, 
and when the boys asked her what she wanted, she responded, 'I want todie, '" 
If we accept the physical setting of the story, London, and the narrator 
as a clerk recounting his spiritual crisis during a day at work in London, 
as the first essay on The Waste Land argues, then, perhaps, London becomes 
the underworld where men suffer out their days in punishment. Eliot may 
be using a technique used by several writers — the sending of a hero to 
the unferworld— an order to gain a perspective from which to comment on con- 
temporary life. If so, he stands in a long tradition. Aeneas' trip to 
the underworld allows Vergil to praise the contemporary emperor, Augustus; 
Dante's venture into the Inferno allows him to expose the immorality of his 
contemporaries; Pope's Umbrlel in the Rape of the Lock searches the gloomy 
Cave of Spleen and allows Pope to satirize the eighteenth- century coquette; 
Gulliver's visit to Glubbdubdrib allows Swift to compare unfavorably the 
present English legislature with the Roman Senate, Consider also Lewis 
Carroll's stories about Alice — how they permit him to mock pedantry in 
England. And Aristophanes' and Lucian's trips to the otherworld allow them 
to satirize their contemporaries (cf. 9th grade Satire ). 

The nightmarish quality of the encounter with Stetson and the lack of 
spiritiial perception in the scene with Madame Sosostris suggest that mo- 
dem society is a hell. The snippet from the thoughts of the narrator 
which alludes to Ezekiel (11. 19-30) suggests that the judgment against 
ancient Israel is applicable as well to modem English society, ^y attemp- 
ting to portray English society as though it too belongs to the realm of 
the dead, Eliot may make such a conclusion inescapable. 

Eliot is then suggesting that the present belongs spiritually if not 
chronologically to the past; that it is dead spiritually and has been con- 
signed to hell. Madame Sosostris, the modem spiritual seer, has a pseudo- 
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name which suggests she is a descendant of Egyptian mystery cults 
and hasnctB of the spiritual awareness cf her predecessors, who have failed 

better. The reference to Mylae in the meeting 
with a et son. not only suddenly wings us from the twentieth century A.D., 
to the third century B.C., but also equates World War I with the First 

Eliot implies, were basically commercial economic wars. 
The scene with the Hyacinth-girl works in the same fashion; a modem love 
affair is set in the context of a legendary and fruitless love affair. Thus 
It appears that the present is to be regarded as the past; we are perhaps 
looking at b^h the present and the past from the point of view of eternity. 
We may be participating in a kind of final Judgment. ^ 

Eliot uses the same technique throughout the poem, and this accounts for 
^se of so mny allusions. Through the myriad of allusions he compares 
the past ^th the present and suggests that the present is no better than 

anH present ,uhlike much of the past, is sterile spiritually, 

and that the present could even learn from the past and its myths. Through 

+ Wo allusions Eliot forces his reader to take a different perspec- 

o of? modern society, a view thatc'orrect^ the moral and spiriitu^l 

^atism and nearsightedness of modem man. From a more distant point 
of view, trie present looks different. 

we look at the passage describing the modem Cleo- 
beginning of Part II, we have several allusions, allusions to 
Pope's description of Belinda at her dressing 
^ ^ to Middleton’s Women Beware Women , to the 

Philomel, Cupid, Dido, Venus, Medusa, Bacchus. All of these 
whiff create the irony in the passage;the modern attitude toward sex, 

desire or concupiscence mentioned in line 
the trivial destiny, a miserably small version of 

iff ^ destiny that Cleopatra and Dido, for instance, faced. This 

iff^ passage with its allusions supplies the framework in which we 
+hf o^dge the succeeding scenes of the.norvous girl and her lover, of 

chess or the prostitute, and of the women in the tavern. Eliot 
does not allow us to forget the context in which we are to Judge those 

section is a quotation from Hamlet . Ohelia's 
tivrff\f° Gertrude. Claudius is an Elizabethan • repreSntf- 

SIL of desire and concupiscence displayed in Part Two of Ihg 

f^ hoi i^^' The unleashed desire of Claudius and its consequences lead 
phelia to suicide. The implication in Eliot’s poem is that all the char- 

Chess" face the same end, spiritually, if not 
ffeftf ff Claudius, Cleopatra, and Philomel’s lover, Tereus, 

n-in+eri K themseives and others, so do the modem characters de- 

picx-ea oy biiot. But modem man does not know he is in Hell. 



Sermon," Eliot continues the same technique. In the 
cHvf d passage of this section, the desire and concupiscence des- 

f the previous section is again weighed and is again Judged. The 
desire continues in the present as it has in the past. Just as 
Marvel s narrator in "To His Coy Mistress" hears the winged chariot of 
tme at his back, so Eliot’s narrator hears a cold blast at his back. Just 

his desire and the sounds of hunting to Diana, so 

wf traffic to Mrs, Porter. And 

we are still in Hell. Tiresias, the blind Theban soothsayer, "throbbing 
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between two lives,” has, he tells us, "walked among the lowest dead*" 

Tiresias becomes the all-seeing prophet; he has seen the past and divines 
the ^ture. He is a character who sees things from an eternal perspective 
and is able to apply to all ages eternal values. In his judgment the pre- 
sent comes off no better than the past. He was, after all, as the students 
learned in the 9th-grade unit on the epic, Odysseus' guide in the under- 
world, the one who told Odysseus how to get home and create a new society; 
he was the voice of iirisdora, the man who knew all desire, male and female, 
the ^ who understood all folly and all misplaced religion. He was the 
Sibyl of Homer's world and now he walks in the Hell of the modern world. H#=^ 
sees that the sailor who comes home from the sea in this society is not 
Odysseus come home to cleanse his society but the yoimg carbuncular nan who 
comes to end the feast and do a wooden "rape": no Penelope here and no 
cleansing. Just as the Istaelites wept on the banks of the Babylonian Ri- 
ver, so Eliot's narrator weeps "by the waters of Leman." Just as Alonso 
greedily usurped Prospero's rightful kingdom and shipwrecked, so the modern 
businessman, represented by Eugenides and the Phoenician Sailor, will ship- 
x^eck. All this is excellent matter for work in classical myth, and we 
should be informed on it to understand the meaning of the modern narrative. 

The Thames as described in Section IV, is, as has been suggested, the 
counterpart of Dante's Acheron. Our narrator is still in Hell; he cannot 
recrosa the Thames; he must weep like an Israelite captive in Babylon. The 
descriptions ( lines 266-290) of the river's present apparance and the drift- 
wo^ it carries are set beside descriptions of the river down which Queen 
Elizabeth, like Cleopatra going down the Nile, and her lover, Leicester, floated. 
But the Elizabethan river offers a contrast to the petty sordidness of the 
modem river; tt may not be morally better, but is at least grand. Elizabeth 
and Leicester's affair is contrasted to those of the river-maidens, the modem, 
unchaste nymphs — ^those x/ho "raised /t^hei^knees / Supine on the floor of the 

narrow canoe," those who have nothing to resent, those v/ho can "connect nothing 
with nothing." 

The section entitled "The Fire Sermon . " which alludes to a sermon preached 
by Buddha in which he admonishes his listeners to purge themselves of car- 
nal lusts and sin-producing desires that prevent regeneration, ends on a 
hopeful note and represent a change in Eliot's technique. The line— 

"To Carthage then I c^e" — represents a kind of transition in tone and in 
technique. Carthage is the home of Dido, the fiery and lustful mistress of 
Aeneas who presented a stxmibling block for him in his search to fulfill 
the destiny ordained by the gods. Carthage, Augustine says, is called a 
"caldron cf unholy loves." But the fire of desire can also become a pur- 
gatorial fire; it is also a kind of purgatory. The line — «'0 Lord, thou 
pluckest me out" — refers to the act of grace, to the having of such holy de- 
sires; it suggests not only how Augustine overcame misplaced desire, but 
how modern m^ can. Fire changes from an emblem for lust and concupiscence 
to one of spiritual refinement. A change in technique accompanies the 
change in tone. Eliot finds in the past a solution to the problems of the 
present. It is as though Eliot's narrator encounters, in the realms of the 
dead, Buddha and Augustine and from them obtains the elixir of life. 

The theme of regeneration is explicitly dealt with in "Death by Water," 
although the regeneration process here employs not fire, but water imagery. 

The use of allusion continues. Phelbas, the Phoenician, a representative of 
an ancient commercially oriented society, in his death by water is purged 
of "profit and loss," of a view of life governed by avarice and desire in 
general. The words "Gentile or Jew" allude to I Dor. 12-13(''For by one 
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Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles ). 
This reinforces the implications of the final lines of "The Fire Semon"-- 
that spiritual death must precede spiritual regeneration. The futility of 
a life governed by desire, whether in the present or in the past, ends in 
undergoing death by water, enduring the anguish of regeneration, antici- 
pating the arrival of spring. Eliot may be suggesting that if the present 
is viewed from the distant perspectiire of a journey to a satiric underworld, 
modem man discovers not only the consecjuences of a life ruled by the appe* 
tites and passions but also how to purge himself of these desires. 

The salutary death by water is not easy; even after being plucked out 
of the cauldron of his desires, man remains man; he does not become an 
angel. Thus in the early part of "What the Thunder Said," the narrator, 
together with his society, faces severe doubts about the efficacy of 
by water. The diyness and sterility of the v/aste land, or hell, aji which 
the narrator wanders and in which there is only "sterile thiinder T^thout 
rain" forebodes a bad end for society. It is a society that has forgotten 
the injunction of the Preacher to "remember now thy Creator" before the 
"grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall fail because man goeth to 
his long home" and "the dust returns to the earth." Modern man's desire for 
regeneration has degenerated. Thus, "Jerusalem, Athens > Aie^ndria, Vienna, 
London", representatives of various heritages in Western civilization, be- 
coEie "unreal." All western civilization has become a hell. The widening 
of the vision from London to include all of the western world does not 

reveal a paradise, but only the extent of the hell. ^ 

However, in the "decayed hole among the' mountains"— an escape from 

Hades — in which there appears to be nothing but wind because of the 
narrator's having become accustomed to the inferno, there comes rain, wat , 
regeneration. Interestingly this "hole among the mountains »» leads to a 
plain in India, in the East, outside V/estern civilization. 

But again the Eades. motive rjeturnsj even as the thunder speaks, the narra- 
tor perceives a hell within himself. He, like modern society, is too pru- 
dent to give . The only possible giving appears to be the giving in to^ 
passion; giving is but a giving in to passion. To sympathize is nigh im- 
possible; the narrator is imprisoned in the hell of his ego like Dante's 
Ugolino; he may hear the key turning in the cell beneath his but he cannot 
escape; like Shakespeare's Coriolanus, he alienates himself from his fellow 
men convinced no one but he is good. Self-control is evidently possible. 
The image of the boat, which relates back to "Death by Water,'' suggests 
that self-control is the place to begin. Notice the subjunctive mood: 

"Your heart vrould have responded / Gaily, when invited, beating obedient / 
to controlling hands. 

"What the Thunder Said then, provides the narrator with an elixir of 
life; he now knows where to begin — with self-control which will then 
allow him to sympathize and, ultimately, to practice love. There is hope 
even though western civilization is "falling down falling down falling 
down," even though its dust is returning to earth. Regeneration may be 
impossible but it is no longer categorically impossible :the fire snd water of 
purgatory have purged him of purely selfish desire. He has now a desire to 
become like the swallow — a desire for spring. It is this desire, a kind 
of desire different from that portrayed by the characters in "A Game of 
Chess," which allows the speaker to have faith and hope even though the 
tower of Babel has fallen in ruins. It may appear to his society a mad hope, 
but he^like Hieronymo^must find some kind of order, some kind of meaning in 
a disorganized, crumbling and evil world; he will have his revenge in find- 
ing that order and meaning. 

The materialistic vision will not prevail. 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES: 

1. To the teacher: You mav want to pass out the following to the stu- 

dents as a composition exercise : 

Sinclair Lewis is not only a great satirist but also a great stylist. 
In fact, it is through his style that he achieves greatness as a satirist. 
Consider the following paragraph from Chapter 11: 

Though he exulted . and made sage speculations about locomotive horse- 



power . as their train climbed the Maine mountainridge and from the summit 



he looked down the shining way among the pines : though he remarked . “ Well. 



by golly !” when he discovered that the station at Katadumcook, the end of 
the line, was an aged freight-car : Babbitt’s moment of impassioned release 



came when they sat on a tiny \>rharf on Lake Sunasquam, awaiting the launch 
from the hotel. A raft had floated down the lake; beti^een the logs and 
the shore, the water was transparent . thin-looking . flashing with minnows . 



A guide in black felt hat with trout-flies in the band, and a flannel shirt 

of a peculiarly flaring blue , sat on a log and whittled and vras silent. A 

dog, a good country dog , black and woolly gray , a dog rich in leisure and 

in meditation . scratched and grunted and slept . The thick sunlight was 

lavish on the bright water, on the rim of gold-green balsam boughs, the 

sjl.yer birches and tropic ferns . and across the lake it burned on the 

shoulders of the mountains . Over everything was a holy peace . 

Lewis here displays his ability to satirize while appearing to sympathize. 
He could have easily destroyed his apparent sympathy by more explicitly ex- 
posing his character’s folly and misdirection. Lewis pretends sympathy by 
pretending to record Babbitt’s romantic, "poetic" feelings as they actually 
come to him, but he satirizes through rl^s c^igbion and grammatical devices. 
Notice these words, "exulted," "sage speculations," "moment of impassioned 
release,” "a holy peace." Notice the use of expansion devices, especially 
in the sentence about the dog: "A dog, a good country dog, black and 

wooly gray, a dog rich in leisure and meditation’/; then notice that this 
dog "scratched and grunted and slept." Some of the satiric effect is 
achieved by the use of climax in the first sentence through the use of the 
two concessive "though" clauses. Notice the building toward climax of each 
of the words or phrases given single underlining and the antic limatical 
effect of the words and phrases given double underlining. 

In order to gain even more understanding of Lewis’ stylistic technique. 
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write a £^ort. essay, in which you descidbe the reactions of a character 
to a particular situation^ First 'describe the character *s reactions sympa- 
thetically , Then describe them without sympathy for the character. Then 
rewrite the passage attempting to do as Lewis does, pretending sympathy, 
but exposing^ the character’s folly. Use Lewis’ devices of imposing a lav- 
ish poetic diction on things that are nothing much; use his devices of 
diction and of systematic expansion to make your point. You might wish to 
write about a minis^ter looking at a farmer’s crops, about a farmer looking 

over a business man’s stock of merchandise, about a business man looking 
at a church building, 

Or^ if you wish, you might rewrite the paragraph quoted above, first 
sympathizing with Babbitt and then not sympathizing at all, 

2, To the teacher: ^ may wish ^o pass out the following as a comTX>sltion 

^Qc©rc^^© I 

There are many devices that an author can use in order to satirize a 
society. One device, for instance, might be to send a young man who is 
trying to learn to cope with the world to the underworld. There he might 
enco\inter the souls of men who have lived before him and who presumably 
wouH be able to offer him sage advice on how to get along in the world. 
Their advice will expos e the folly of modem society. 

W^te a short fictional account in which you send a young, aspiring 
+ underworld. When he is in the underworld, have him encoun- 

ter a. Babbitt cr Gat sby. who offers him advice on how to succeed. The young 
mn is innocent and inexperienced; he may wish to question the wisdom of 

his advisors. Remember, the point of your fiction is to satirize modem 
society, 

3. To the teacher: 2^ mas j/ish te <mt the follovrinff as a nomrios<_ 

tion exercise * ~ 

One of the most notable things about The Great Gatsbv is the general 
and rather imprecise way in which Fitzgerald describes scenes. Take for 
example the opening paragraphs of Chapter III. The scenes described here 
filled with a great amount of detail. Contrast for a moment one 
of Balzac’s fantastically detailed and minute descriptions. There is no 
attempt on Fitzgerald’s partat ^verisimilitude, at realism. The 
gardens are ’’blue,” the orchestra plays "yellow" cocktail music. It is 
as though Fitzgerald, or Nick, the narrator, is standing at a great dis- 

object; as though Nick describes the phenomenon as it appears 
glance, in a moment. Indeed, it is that instantaaieous inroression 
that he gives us, not a close scrutiny of the object, not even a minute 
recoroing of his reactions to the scene, as Wordsworth might have done. 
Things blur together momentarily in the perceptions of Nick, 

Your teacher might wish to illustrate Fitzgerald’s technique by having 
you study paintings by Cezanne and Manet or by having you listen to a com^ 
position by Debussy^ say Prelude to an Afternoon of a Fajm, 

Now re-^ead the passage by Fitzgerald, Notice in this passage the 
use oi coordinating conjunctions. The use of these conjunctions allows 
Fitzge^ld to "pile up" objects in an apparent jumble of objects: "... 
men and girls came and went like moths among the whisperings and the cham- 
pagne and the stars"; " . , , spiced baked hams crowed against salads of 
narlequin designs and pastry pigs and turkeys bewitched to a dark gold": 
but a whole pitful of oboes and trombones and saxophones and viols. And 
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comets and piccolos, and low and high drums"; " * . . and already the 
halls and salons and verandas are gaudy with primary colors, and hair 
bobbed in strange new ways, and shawls beyond the dreams of Castile"; 

"the air is alive id.th chatter and laughter, and casual innuendo and intro- 
ductions . . , and enthusiastic meetings between women . . . 

Fitzgerald seems to be more interested in the momentary, the transi- 
ted perception of a thing than in the thing itself. Write an essay in 
which you describe a scene, e.g. a party, a parade, a football game, a 
large gathering of people, a mountain, a lake, in which you strive for a 
general, blurred, momentary impression of the object. You might find the 
use of coordinating conjunctions helpful. Also you will probably discover 
that your sentences will not employ much subordination, not many levels of 
generality. If you find it difficult to fulfill such an assignment you 
might write a descriptive essay which records many details, which attempts 
"realism" and then remove the details. Or your teacher might provide you 
with a passage of prose that attempts a realistic description and allow 
you to rewrite the passage attempting to create an impression like that of 
Fitzgerald's passage. 

4# To the teacher: You may wish to uass out the following as a compositioi 
exercise : “* 

After you have read and studied Eliot ' s The Waste Land j >o?itg a short sa» 
tire of some aspect of modem society in order to expose attitudes that 
lead to foolish actions. For instance, you may wish to comment on some 
aspect of school life: social conventions, classrDom behavior, curriculum. 

Tiy to use a technique like Eliot's, producing the satire by setting the 
scene in the underworld and by using , if possible, legendary or historic 
characters. A day at school, for instance, might form the basic structure 
for such a piece; the school building might be the inferno or underworld, 
£nd the work a student does there may suggest the creation of infernal 
scenes — reading about Benedict Arnold or Aaron Burr or John Wilkes Booth 
or Sheiman, hearing a song, looking at a picture — which compares 
contemporary character types to these men in order to point out how con- 
temporary actions and attitudes accepted as good are, in fact, evil. 

Ideally , the student will develop the theme of his composition through a 
series of apparently unrelated scenes. 

5» In the opening lines of The Waste - Land JSliot plajrs with the connota- 
tions that spring and winter usually carry. Here is a passage from 
Thoreau's Walden in which he exults in the coming of spring: 

The first sparrow of spring! The year beginning with younger hope 
than ever! The faint silvery warblings heard over the partially bare 
and moist fields from the b'lue-bird, the song-sparrow, and the red-wing, as 
if the last flakes of winter tinkled as they fell! What at such a time 
are histories, chronologies, traditions, and all written revelations? The 
brooks sing carols and glees to the spring .... The sinking sound of 
melting snow is heard in all dells and the ice dissolves apace in the ponds, 
The grass flames up on the hillsides Uke a spring fire ... as if the 
eaitrh sent forth an inward heat to greet the returning sun ... — the 
symbol of perpetiial youth, the grass-blade, like a long green ribbon streams 
from the sod into the summer, checked indeed by the frost, but anon pushing 
on again, Hfting its spear of last year's hay with the fresh life below . 
... it is almost identical with that, for in the growing days of J\ine, 
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when the rills are dry, the grass blades are their channels, and from year to 
year the herds drink at this perennial green stream, and the mower draws 
from it betimes their winter supply, Jo our human life but dies down to its 
root, and still puts forth its green blade to eternity. 

Obviously, the tone here is one of -joy, of happiness, of gratitude becaxise 
of the return of spring. Ask the students to examine carefully the opening 
lines of The Waste land and then rewrite this paragraph attempting to change 
the tone from one of joy to one of dread, from one of hope to one of futili- 
ty, They might do well to begin vdth the last sentence, for that sentence 
contains the most important term of the analogy. Then, the description of 
natural objects can be changed accordingly, 

(Note: The teacher may wish to substitute for this paragraph the opening 

lines of Chaucer *s" Prologue," If he does, it might be well to point out 
that going on pilgrimages is an attempt to gain spiritual renewal,) 

6, Ask the students to reread the section of the last chapter in which the 
old man shows Nick Gats by »s "dchedule and Resolves." Then, remind the stu- 
dents of Ben Franklin’s similar attempt, which he records in his Autobio- 
graphy , Read to the students, if they cannot obtain copies of the Autobio- 
graphy . Franklin’s reasoning behind this attempt and his comments on his 
successes and failures. After some discussion of Franklin, ask. thtt ' . 
students to write what pretends to be an autobiographical account by Gats- 
by, in which he comn»ents on why he undertook this discipline and on his 
success and failure, (One could perhaps do the same kind of thing with 
Babbitt,) The students will need to be reminded that Franklin was an old 
man when he wrote his Aut obi ography . and that Gats by never really emerges 
from his youthful illusions of grandeur. The student should be urged to 
write his essay so that it becomes apparent that Gats by is deceiving him- 
self, That is, the autobiographical account should be satirical, but not 
apparently so by intention. 

Critical Composition Exercises: 

1. Reproduce for the students W,H, Auden’s "The Unknown Citizen" and 
after this poem has been discussed, ask the students to write a short 
essay in which they compare Auden’s satiric technique with that of Lewis. 
The teacher should probably limit the Lewis material to one chapter, or 
preferably to a section of a chapter, 

2, One of the most notable aspects of Lewis * novel is that there is no 
single plot that holds together the more or less set pieces which com- 
prise the novel. The only real unifying factor is Babbitt, Thus>this 
novel might be said to have an episodic construction like that of the 
epic, or of a novel like Don Quixote, which admittedly is patterned after 
the epic. But Babbitt is a kind of inverted epic, for the hero lacks 
the traditional virtues associated with the epic hero. Ask the students 
to write an essay in which they disc..ss the way in which Babbitt’s 
career is a thread upon which Lewis strings together a series of ironic 
essays and episodes about American middle-class culture in the 1920 *s. 

One of the criticisms of Lewis ’ Babbitt is that it is all condemnation, 
that although he reveals the faults of the materialistic society de- 
picted in the novel, there is, says a critic, "no suggestion of the 
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dtirntdoi • • • frc'n which salvation may come,*' Ask the students to de- 
fend or attack this comment. Perhaps the assignment should be prefaced 
with a discussion in \/hich the students attempt to find the values Lewis 
must have it order to satirise Babbitt. That is, one can haiily write 
a satire if he does not have some idea of the way things can improve: 

therefore, so this reasoning would go, Lewis must have a complete set or 
hierarchy of values. 



One of the genres that has been popular in the histor-- of literature is 
the chapcter. The character is a short composition which attempts to 
define the qualities of a class of individuals — those 
attitudes and patterns of action which set one class of people off fran 
other classes. The differentia may be economic, moral, social. Here is 
part of a character cnthe *’Inept Theophrastus: 

Ineptness is a tendency to do socially permissible things at 
the wrong time. The inept man comes to confide in you when you 
are busy. He serenades his mistress when she is ill. He asks 
a man to act as his guarantor who has just money by standing sure- 
ty for someone else. He coAies into court as a witness when the 
case is over. At a wedding he inveighs against women. He pro- 
poses a walk to someone who has just arrived after a long jour- 
ney, He brings a higher bidder to a tradesman who has closed a 
deal. He will tell a long story to people who already know it 

oy iiCcir L • 



After a discussion in which the students are led to see that what 
maKes the character work is reference to concrete actions which display 
tj^lcal attitudes and patterns of action, ask the students to write a 
character of "The Cultural Boob," "The American Businessman," "The 
Booster," "The Joiner," "The Reformer" or something of a like nature. 
The character should find its basis in Babbitt and should lead the stu- 
dents to an analysis of Babbitt and his fellow Americans, 

^k the students to determine in a short essay who is the hero of The 

Gatsby or Nick. Suggest that they support their position 
by citing incidents and passages from the work itself. 



Suggest to the students that the use of the "East" as a setting for the 
novel and the use of a Midwesterner as a narrator may be of some impor- 
ance in Th£ Great Gats by. Ask the students to write an essay in which 
aIZ describe what Fitzgerald associates with the East and 

with the i'lidwest and which of the two he prefers and why he prefers it. 



Perhaps the clause, "If personality is an unbroken series of gestures," 

A X technique Fitzgerald uses in his portrayal of characters. 

Ask the students to write an essay in which they investigate the way 
Fitzgerald portrays one character in order to see if he depicts him 
according to the dictum, "personality is an unbroken series of gestures," 



ar- attractive man, except for his rather flamboyant actions, 
rally he is rather repulsive. Ask the students to write an essay in 
which they attempt to explain how Fitzgerald manages to make th.9. 
reader sympathetic towards Gatsby, 
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9# The Waste Lartd presents many difficulties for the reader; the most elemen- 
tary problem is probably that of syntax. Ask the students to select a 
passage, say ''Death by Water" or the passage with which "What the Thunder 
Said" opens, or one of the passages which comes immediately after one of 
the coimnands at the end of the poem. Then suggest that they analyze the 
syntax in an attempt to see what gi^miatic^ units Eliot tends to elide. 
The students might be encouraged to render the poetry in prose with all 
the gifi-irmatical units included and then to comment on the different effect 
produced by the poetry and by the prose versions. 

10. The Waste land is a satire. Ask the students to select one scene and then 
analyze it in an attempt to determine as precisely as possible exactly 
what Eliot is satirizing. 

11. Ask the students to write an essay in which they defend or attack the 
following statement! " The V7aste i^nd is a poetic jigsaw puzzle; but even 
after the pieces are put in place, no clear picture results. Therefore, 
almost any jigsaw puzzle is more pleasing and more rewarding than The 
Waste Land ." 

12. Faulkner once said that man will not only endure but will prevail. Sug- 
gest that the students attempt to determine whether or not The Waste 

is as optimistic as Faulkner's statement. Or does Eliot even allow tna^ 
man id.ll endure? 
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!• Background: 

j which treat the use of satire, allegory, allegorical romance, 

ana autobiography by American writers we have encountered difficulties with the 
concept of genre itself. For instance, T. S. Eliot, Sinclair Lewis, and F. Scott 
i*atzgerald, as satirists, do not write according to a clearly discernible rhetoric 
' - + tIlu conventions as do Pope, Dryden, and Swift (who are considered in the 

weiibh grade unit, "Augustan Satire.") And Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, and Faulk— 
ner all write works which are to some degree allegorical and which may be seen, 

^ per aps, as allegorical romances. Yet^ even though we detect conventional pat- 
terns and conventual symbols, we cannot assume that they are to be read in con- 
ventional ways. These writers make use of conventional symbolism but tend to use 
1 in a private, sometimes idiosyncratic, fashion. For instance, when we en— 
comter Hawthorae»s or I'lelville^s use of Christian religious symbolism, we cannot 
rfm ^ a public iconography for interpreting the symbol— at least not with the 
« ^ security as we can in reading Spenser. Rather their works themselves rede- 
iine the symbols, e.g., the Dark Wood, the Scarlet Letter, or Adam. 
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There IS, in American letters and also in late nintheenth- and twentieth- 
century British letters, the development of an art which does not ..employ a public 
angu^e shared by artist and audience, the kind of language used in the art of 
Classical Greece and Rome and the art of earlier periods in England. This litera- 
ure IS not shaped so definitely by fixed and limited senses of form as that 
wi en, say, in classical Rome, or in Elizabethan or eighteenth-century England. 

or instance, the modem artist does not depend so much, perhaps cannot depend, 
upm his audience’s knowing that a flat character in a comedy should be read in a 
+K ® grotesque in a comedy should be read in a certain other way, 

that the mythical characters in an epic should be read as allegorical, or that the 
characters of a tragedy or an epic should be read as historical and exem- 
P earlier periods these clues helped to identify the genre so that 

the game that the aHist was playing; they are gradually given up 
by nineteenth ^d twentieth century artists who instead establish the game they 
are playing and the terms on which they wish to play it within their own works. 

II. Overview: 



A. 



The disappearance of genre and the search for a personal meaning in 
things : ® 



unit, like the preceding ones in this series, focuses on artists outside 

except the very vague and general genres of the 
the case of Willa Gather, and of poetry in the case of Frost. Approach- 
1^ their works by means of genre is not profitable, because of the substitution 
? conventions for public ones, a substitution we have already described. 

Gather from a thematic point of view— and as artists search- 
ing for a form implicit in their materials. 



^ % 



We might get at the common themes that inform the works of Frost and Gather 
by lookmg at th^r relationship to the themes which we have discussed in previous 
uni s; Thoreau, Snerson, and Whitman, we discovered, were close observers of the 

because they saw it as containing the signature of the Deity, because 
phenomemon in the material world as a sign of a world beyond the 
material— the world of the divine. The artistic technique of these writem de- 
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pends upon an epistemological faith that the seen is merely a signature of what 
is. All of them say that the Divine may be seen in a forest, on a trip through 
the Alps, or in a grain of sand. Frost and Gather, however, ^ not look upon the 
universe in a sacramental way; they do not claim that the "seen" world is a symbol 
for an invisible one, and their creation of symbolism depends instead upon the 
fact that objects in the seen world may evoke certain subjective associations, as- 
^ sociations which have their source in an imaginative response to objects. The 
controlled response somehow both reflects the subjective self and gets at the form 
of the object out there, but it does not get at anything transcendent. 

B. The creation of resonances and the search for a personal meaning; Frost 
and Gather’s view of nature; 

The description of the way in which Frost and Gather in their writing create 
symbolic resonances for natural objects cannot be accomplished adequately through 
general statements. It requires a lo<^ at a t3rpical poem by Frost and at some 
typical passages from Gather. 

Frost’s most famous poem ends: "The woods are lovely, dark, and deep./ And 

I have miles to go before I sleep,/ And miles to go before I sleep." The "love- 
ly dark and deep" woods arouse a sense of the mysterious but that mysteriousness 
depends on the imaginative perception of the observer and the reader. Nothing is 
said about the mysteriousness, darkness, or deepness of the woods in the eye of 
God or as permitting one to understand something about the world beyond time. 
Rather, the loveliness, darkness, and deepness create a hypnotic quality suggest- 
ing to the observer that perhaps he ought to stay to see them— to stay and stay— 
almost suggesting to him in Keats’ words that it "Would be sweet to die, to cease 
upon the midnight with no pain. " 

» 

But the woods are not really a symbol for death or its hypnotic quality. 

They only contain a suggestion of this for this observer, a suggestion as to the 
meaning of any esthetic experience, any beautiful experience, that contains within 
it a destructive element. The next two lines read: "But I have premises to keep,/ 

And miles to go before I sleep," the first line simply suggesting that the ob- 
server thinks of promises which he has made, that his heme is a good distance away 
and that he ought to go hcMe; the second going deeper into the realm of suggestion. 

The repetition of the line, "And I have miles to go before I sleep," is ob- 
viously more meditative in tone. The narrator seems to wish to savor the words, 
"And I have promises to keep," by repeating their tag-end as if the promises re- 
quired a deeper consideration of the distance between the woods and getting home 
in some figurative sense. Gritics have often suggested that "sleep" in the last 
^ne refers to death, but this is not necessarily the case and Frost has denied 
it. The point is that the narrator has a sense of hierarchy of obligation; there 
are obligations beyond immediate ones; he senses that he is headed somewhere be- 
yond the immediate object of his perception— the deathlike snow— or of his travel— 
his home. Because of his perception of the responsibilities idiich lie beyond the 
present, but not outside of time, he rejects the static, the perhaps destructive, 
woods which are before him. Thus, narrator, woods, premises, and end of journey 
acquire a series of possible resonances beyond themselves, but each resonance is 
only possible . subjective, not insisted upon; and there is no suggestion that it 
is ’built into nature,’ as there would be in Emerson or Thoreau. The observer 
^ discovers it because he is alive, not because an oversoul like him put it there. 
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Here natural beauty is not a means to anything; it is instead a kind of 
snare. 

In general the unshaped natural world, for Frost, is certainly not to be re- 
garded as sacramental, and from man*s point of view, perhaps not a creative thi^. 
Frost is instead interested in how man relates the social organism to the organism 
of nature. He avoids, on one hand, the sentimentalism of the man who says, ’’Na- 
ture is all good, let us return to nature and subject ourselves completely to her 
influences, and we will recover the golden age,” and on the other hand, the ma- 
terialism of the man who says, ’’Nature is simply a bundle of clay to be disposed 
by man for his personal and selfish designs.” 

In Frost *s poems the human world has to work out its own pattern, discovering 
pattern in the natural world, while always recognizing the exigencies of the na- 
tural world— that the natural world may go its own way and destroy the patterns 
which men discover. It is Frost *s faith that a nature red in tooth and claw will 
never destrcy the pattern-finding capacity in man, his mind, even if it warps and 
destroys his body. One may summarize this aspect of Frost *s vision with a poem 
which he wrote rather late in life: 

Sea waves are green and wet. 

But up from where they die. 

Rise others vaster yet. 

And those are brown and dry. 

They are the sea made land 
To come at the fisher town. 

And bury in solid sand 
The men she could not drown. 

She may know cove and cape. 

But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape. 

She hopes to cut off mind. 

Men left her a ship to sink: 

They can leave her a hut as well; 

And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell. 

This same interest in man*s relationship to nature appears in Vtilla Gather *s 
works. One of Gather's dominant themes is the civilizing of the frontier, the 
effort of the European immigrant to find a place among the previous Americanized 
immigrants; in his efforts to translate private vision into viable civic or family 
pattern. Her work renders a natural world which in itself is beautiftil but pri- 
marily beautiful insofar as the natural and human worlds interpenetrate and the 
human finds simplicity, form and pattern in the natural* One may illustrate this 
in Gather from the story ’’Neighbor Rosicky,” whose chief character. Neighbor Rosic- 
ky, is a Gzech immigrant who comes to Nebraska and who provides the story's point 
of view. He is an entirely sympathetic character. In characterizing the city, 
which is altogether a human creation, Rosicky says: 

"In the country if you had a mean neighbor, you could keep off his land 
and make him keep off yours. But in the city, all the foulness and 
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misery and brutality of your neighbors was part of your life* The 
worst things he had cane upon in his journey through the world were 
human-depraved and poisonous specimens of man# To this day he could 
recall certain terrible faces in the London streets* There were mean 
people everywhere, to be sure, even in his own country town here* 

But they weren*t tempered, hardened, sharpened, like the treacherous 
people in cities who live by grinding down or cheating or poisoning 
their fellow-men* He had helped to bury two of his fellow workmen 
in the tailoring trade, and he Vras distrustful of the organized in- 
dustries that see one out of the world in big cities* Here, if you 
were sick, you had Doctor Ed to look after you; and if you died, fat 
Mr* Haycock, the kindest man in the world, buried you," 

On the other hand, the silence of the infinite uncivilized plains of Nebraska 
terrified Gather; her vision of what might be taken as her Garden of Eden is ren- 
dered near the end of "Neighbor Rosicky*" The doctor in the story looks out upon 
a farm and graveyard where Neighbor Rosicky lies buried; here the human and the 
natural interpenetrate* 



"A sudden hush had f all en on his ^he doctor*^ soul. !^erything here 
seemed strangely moving and significant, though signifying what, he 
did not know* Close by the wire fence stood Rosicky *s mowing-machine, 
where one of the boys had been cutting hay that afternoon; his own 
work-horses had been going up and down there* The new-cut per- 
fumed all the night air* The mo^ilight silvered the long, billowy 
grass that grew over the graves and hid the fence; the few little 
evergreens stood out black in it, like shadows in a pool* The sky 
was veiy blue and soft, the stars rather faint because the moon 
was full* 



For the first time it struck Doctor Ed that this was really a 
beautiful graveyard* He thought of city cemeteries; acres of shrub- 
bery and heavy stone, so arranged and lonely and unlike anything in 
the living world* Cities of the dead, indeed; cities of the for- 
gotten, of the *put away** But this was open and free, this little 
square of long grass which the wind forever stirred* Nothing but 
the sky overhead, and the many-coloured fields running on until they 
met the sky* The horses worked here in summer; the neighbours 
passed on their way to town; and over yonder, in the cornfield, 

Rosicky *s own cattle would be eating fodder as winter came on* 

Nothing could be more undeathlike than this place; nothing could 
be more right for a man who had helped to do the work of great cities 
and had always longed for the open country and had got to it at 
last* Rosicky *s life seemed to him complete and beautiful." 

In this scene itfe have not only Gather *s picture of the human community as 
organically related to the natural community, the kind of sense which Frost de-^ 
velops, but also a perception of and minute, accurate description of every detail 
the scene is, together with the creation of resonances beyond the literal details 
themselves. The description of the scene suggests not only that the ideal- human 
community exists in continuity, that change is slow and that continuity fron past 
to the present is sustained by customs, traditions, attitudes, and neighborly 
loyalties. If one compares the passage with "Stopping By Woods on a Snowy Eve^ng** 
one has a sense that Gather is viewing a rather tamed nature— Frost also sanetimes 
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speaks of this nature— and as in Frost, aTI that is is nature. The life that 
continues is not resurrected life. 

Nature, for both Gather and Frost, is symbolic only insofar as the individual 
human sensibility endows it with meaning; nature without the human community and 
the human community without nature are both meaningless. There is necessarily an 
organic relationship to the natural world, and this relationship begets an in- 
terest in the close description of what the natural world is like. Because of 
this interest both Gather and Frost have been called realists. Although the word 
"realist” is not a terribly meaningful word in modem literary criticism, it may 
be useful to look at the way in which Frost and Gather look at the fine details, 
the appearances, in the natural world. 

C, Personal meaning: the search for form in things and the love of region: 

Somewhere Gather writing about the nature of art said, "Art, it seems to me, 
should simplify. That indeed is very nearly the whole of the higher artistic 
process; finding what conventions of form and what details one can do id.thoi« j 
and yet preserve the spirit of the whole so that all that one has suppressed and 
cut away is there to the reader’s conscicusness as much as if it were in type on 
the paper." The passage describes Gather’s technique; that is, what she does is 
to select fine details in a scene; such details as will first of all convey the 
whole scene with a particular vividness into the imagination of the reader and 
also give to the reader a sense of the overtone— the meaning, the emotional re- 
sonance, the subjective sense of significance— that a particular spectator or 
observer finds within a scene. 

It may be well to look at some of Gather’s descriptions to see how she does 
this. In 0 Pioneers ! is the following description: 

"The variegated fields are all one color now; the pastures, the 
stubble, the roads, the sky are the same leaden gray. The hedge- 
rows and trees are scarcely perceptible against the bare eai*th, 
whose slaty hue they have taken on. The ground is frozen so hard 
that it bruises the foot to walk on the roads or the ploughed fields. 

It is like an iron country, and the spirit is oppressed by its ri- 
gor and melancholy. One could easily believe that in that dead 
landscape the germs of life and fruitfulness were extinct for- 
ever. " 

Notice that Gather does simplify. The fields are not all one color. Anyone who 
has seen Nebraska in the winter knows that the fields are a great variety of 
browns and yellows and reds. The pastures, stubbles, roads, and sky are never 
all the same leaden gray. However, they are often generally of a slaty color, 
and the color gray ccanmunicates the subjective sense of a certain melancholy, a 
certain monotonousness, boringness: 

"The hedgerows and trees are scarcely perceptible against the bare 
earth whose slaty hue they have taken on. The ground is frozen so 
hard that it bruises the foot to walk on the roads or the ploughed 
fields." 

Notice again that Gather has very little interest in the details of what the 
ground is like except for the fact that it is so hard that it bruises the foot 
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to walk on the roads or the plowed iUelds. The idea of bruising the foot, 
vAdch is a Biblical idea, comes in here as another evocation of the harshness 
of the country. Certainly there would be sandy fields where this would not be 
the case and there might be snow that would nob bruise the foot. There are all 
kinds of things one could say about the soil aside from the fact that it is ’ 
iron hard . These two details— the color and the hardness-blend together in the 
next ser : ince so that the images are fused, "It is like an iron country." The 
graynesa and the hardness together constitute the iron of the country. "And 
the spirit is oppressed by its rigor, the hardness, the melancholy, the gray- 
ness. One could easily believe that in that dead landscape the germs of life 
and fruitfulness were extinct forever." Here we have symbolism, but symbolism 
of an entirely different kind from that which we fotmd in Whitman, Thoreau, 
and Bmerson. 

Look at the following passage: 

There >were none of the signs of spring for which I used to watch 
. in Virginia, noibudding woods, or blooming gardens.. There was only 
spring itself; the throb of it, the light restlessness, the vital 
essence of it everywhere; in the sky, in the swift clouds, in the 
pale sunshine, and in the warm high wind— rising suddenly, sinking 
suddenly, impulsive and playful like a big puppy that pawed you 
and then lay down to be petted. If 1 had been tossed down blind- 
fold on that red prairie, I should have known that it was spring. 

Throughout the passage the details are details of rhythm— the throb; restless- 
ness; vital essence; swift clouds rising suddenly, sinking suddenly; impulsive 
and playful; pawing you. We don*t know what the various plants are which are 
growing; we don*t know the temperature. ¥e know almost nothing about the detail 
of the scene, and yet this focusing on the rhythm of spring allows us to imagind 
the whole scape with a vividness and detail which is created by our mind*s eye. 

And this ima gined vividness and detail carries a kind of subjective overtone of 
a life force animating everything, a sugjective, symbolic value which the re- 
ference to rhythm creates. 

Part of this capacity for using detail is related to Gather* s tremendous 
sentimental attachment to Nebraska though she lived there during very little of 
her later life. Whether she was in France or the Southwestern United States, 
she would speak of the places which she visited as like Nebraska— Provence with 
its yellow stubble as like Campbell and Bladen near Red Cloud, the region around 
Arles with its geraniums as like Nebraska where there are geranixims to be potted 
for winter. She wrote that whenever she crossed the Missouri River coming into 
Nebraska the very smell of the soil tore her to pieces; that she couldn»t decide 
which was the real and i^hich was the fake "me," the cosmopolite or the hick. 

Frost too writes about one region and he, like Gather, simplifies. One may 
compare Gather* s gift for simplification with Frost *s by looking at the poem 
"Mowing" : 
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The poet evokes a complete summer day through the mention of very few images*— 
the silence, the heat of the sun, and a few flov/erns; and again rhythm, this time 
the rl:Qrthm of scything, is important. The poet leaves out the sweat of work, the 
color of most of the scene, the sky. The hard work, the rhythm, the scythe whis- 
pering, the heat of sun, delight in work, the interpenetration of man and nature 
lead to a rejection of the world of fantasy, of excape into Idleness or into 
wealth, or the idea that the world of work is not the Garden of Eden, (The 
scythe scares a bright green snake away). Gradually the description of the 
scene creates, through the resonances, a picture of fully successful and fruit- 
ful, satisfi^ng labor, a picture that counteracts pictures of labor as the conse- 
quence of evil or of man*s fall or labor as something to be fled from in fan- 
tasy or fairy-tale. The picture is simplified like Gather* s picture of a winter 
as iron: a scythe sound, hay, heat of sun, a snake, all made of one texture and 
speaking one voice about the relationship of man and nature, of reality and para^ 
dise, of labor and "paradise lost" rejected. 

Sometimes Frost writes much more detailed kinds of poems. The poem "Birches" 
begins almost as if it were a Dutch genre painting: 



The beginning of the poem is the refined, completely objective description of a 
naturalist or, at least, of a nature magazine’s description of some trees car- 
ried down by an ice storm. The poet is aware that he is not simplifying, that 
he*s giving us details which do not have any particular symbolic or poetic re- 
sonance, for in lines 21 and 22 he says, "I was going to say when Truth broke in/ 
With all her matter-of-fact about the ice-storm," The birches, gradually become 
a kind of figure for the means that men might have for getting away from the 
world, for moving toward the transcendent, for attaining some kind of perspective 
on life. And the figure of the boy who rides up and rides down is an image for 
the idealism of youth and its capacity to return to interpret the world in terms 
of that idealism. But the poet rejects the temptation to be a transcendentalist ; 
birches are for getting man to a perspective away from the earth and for return-* 
ing one to the earth. And he rejects the temptation to state specifically what 
the symbolic value of the birch is. He leaves only a resonance. One senses that 
the point of the poem is that moving up the birch and bending it down is a crea- 
tive and human action, the kind of thing that man can do in conjunction with na- 
ture, The ice storm, on the other hand, is a wholly destructive action, the kind 
of thing that nature may do in conjunction with itself. To move up the birch and 
look down is to see from a simplifying distance, not from God*s perspective. 
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D* Gather and Frost: Treatment of Sin and Loneliness and American 

Materialism: 

1. Sin and Loneliness 



If one considers Gather and Frost in their treatment of guilt and ^iation, 
one finds again that the two artists bear an affinity to one pother ana 
separated in style from the writers whom we took up in the 
liness. If Hawthorne and Melville used traditional orthodox 
to bespeak attitudes cjuite often not orthodox Ghristian ones. Frost and a 
neither use the laxiguage of orthodoaqr nor bespeak its attitudes- 



WiUa Gather quite early abandoned any orthodox religious belief, as m ado- 
lescent deciding to become a doctor and doing a series of zoological stu “ 

volving surgical experiments on animals- She fancied 

investigations were being inhibited by the forces of superstitution ^ . 

ganized religion. Her high school commencement speech was entitled Sup 
versus Investigation," and in it she asserted that these two forces had co 
with one another since the dawn of history. She conceived of herself as one 
those who belonged to the side of investigaton, genius, and heresy. 



Later in her life however she was profoundly attracted to 
Gatholic religion. In one of her last novels Death Caaes ^ ^ the 

story is of the first Archbishop of the Southwest who in 1851 beg^ n s o g 
struggle to bring about the re-birth of the Gatholic faith in the Southwest, the 
diocese of Santa Fe. The stoiy tells of the effort of two men, heroes and men 
of faith, to bring some element of civility and civilization to the Sp^sh 
Southwest, to bring faith to the Indians, and in general ® . 

and a religious society. Gather uses the symbols of Gatholic f^th and 
as a kind of poetic framework which transforms the conflicts ,°r 

previously uncivilized, previously rapacious and brutal part of the e . ® ^ 
into something finer. And the companion novel, Shadows the Roc^, does much 
the same thing; it treats French-Gatholic civilization in the pro^nce of Que ec 
in Ganada. The chief characters are the Gount de Frontenac, the Bishop ba^^i, 
and a druggist LeClaire. Again, the interest is in the imposition of a 
meaningful, and humane civil order upon a wild frontier and the vehicle oi znaz 
imposition is the Gatholic church. 



In 1922 Mss Gather entered the Episcopal church and was confimed into the 
church at the same time as her parents were. It is not surprising that Willa 
Gather *s final story was a story concerning the medieval city in which the popes ^ 
dwelt during the period in which they were exiled from Rome, the city of Avipon. 
Here the story is about a young man who works in the papal palace and understands 
life in terms of the vision of the Roman Gatholic church; but who involves him- 
self in blasphemy and subversive activities against the church iMid state; whose 
tongue is torn out for his blasphemy; but whose conception of himself as a 
wounded man or an incomplete man is erased by his confessor priest who absolves 
him and gives him a sense that the recovery of the sacred is as possible as its 
betrayal. 



See George N. Kates, "Willa Gather *s Uhfinished Avignon Story," Willa Gather, 
Five Stories . New York, Vintage Books, 1956, pp. 175-214 
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In looking at Gather’s works concerning religion and in looking at her own 
remarks concerning it, it is difficult to see whether her primary interest is in 
the institution as an agencj^ through which the individual encounters God or whe- 
ther her primary interest is in the church as the civilizing agent, as a kind of 
living poetry, and as a vehicle through which the lives of men are refined and 
made more palatable or civilized. I would incline toward the latter view. That 
is to say, I would say that she views the church as an aesthetic or cultural 
agency and loves it as such more than as a religious agency. And in her works, 
particularly her Nebraska works, she makes very little use of religious symbolism 
very little use of the emblems, the types, and symbols which have been part of 
twenty centuries of western religious iconology. In Willa Gather’s world there 
is, so far as one can see, no concern for the conception of man as an inherently 
limited creature and no concern for the. doctrine of original sin. For heij men 
are evil primarily insofar as they are rapacious. Technology, capitalism, in- 
dustry, rootlessness in all its rapacity— these are the primary evils of Gather’s 
world and they are not built into mankind, but, at least in part, learned. 

Something of the same kind of thing may be said concerning Robert Frost, 
Frost’s own religious background was Swedenborgian and he knew enough of New 
England Galvinism. But in a conversation with Frost, the author of this unit 
heard him say that he regarded the Ghristian faith or ”our faith," as he put it, 
as the most beautiful of the religions created by man but that he was bothered 
by certain things, particularly the doctrine of the Virgin birth which seemed to 
cast doubt on the beauty of human sexuality as he saw it. According to Lawrence 
Thompson,^ Frost rejects the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The God of 
his religion is a source to which the current of everything that runs away and 
everything that resists is paying tribute— the first mover. Thompson suggests 
that Frost projected the sacredness that he found in his own love-life outward 
upon nature and ultimately apotheosized it as God. 

Frost specifically denies the kind of Platonic view of the world to which 
Bnerson held. He does not view the world as an imperfect copy of an eternal 
world or believe that by looking at it one gets at the eternal world. In him, 
as in Gather, there is no primitivistic notion of a drifting away from a golden 
age or a fall. As he says, "All ages of the world are bad. All men are more- 
or-less limited by their environment." Ibere is no particular emphasis upon an 
inherent limitation in mankind, no acceptance of a doctrine of original sin or 
of an original limitation in mankind (cf. "Mowing"). There is no longing for a 
golden age and no vision of a golden world or a heaven on earth. 

Life is a matter of doing the best one can, of suffering with dignity when tldngs 
go wrong, ^d of making the compromises which are necessary, but recognizing them 
as compromises made for the securing of genuine accomplishment without sacrific- 
ing principles. Genuine accomplishment is for him, as for Gather, the discovery 
of form in the material at hand. 

2 . Americ an Materialism : 

Gather and Frost, finally, might have been included in the unit on American 
Materialism because both have contempt for modem technocracy; for modern urban 
ciirilization; for the society which exists cut off from the fields and fam lots 



1 Lawrence Thompson, Fire and Ice , pp. 188-190. 
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bureauGrAMr» ^ fOr the man who is altogether dependent upon a 

and no canad u 4 has no identity, no \dsion, 

admiration fon^+h° his own garden or his own world. Both have the sair.e 

tSr^ fn rapacious but rather visionaries realizing 

to mL^nula^^ difficult places. Both are suspicious of efforts ® 

Both are enon-in-i ^ ®^vironment, of industry and machines, and rapid change, 
uspicious of tremendous concentrations of power. 

society ^^fo llows^ Man John van den Berg characterizes the healthy 

instigated by UNESCO made it clear that a healthy 
community is characterized by four conditions: 

1. 'First, all aspects of life are closely integrated,— work, for 
instance, IS not something separate and distinct. " This means that 
community there are no gaps between work and recreation, 
reHgion, faith and desire, life and death, 
^ulthood. Everyting is bound together in one coherent 
ty, with no splits anywhere. Nothing stands apart. 

+ rt ^®°®*'dly, social belonging is automatic." Everybody belongs 

frt o+ community. No one is alone; no one is given an opportunity 

^ certain phase of life. There is no 
compulsion; one belongs naturally. 

continuity is sustained by attitudes, 

and institutions." Every change is so slow that no one 

Viarf ^ ch^ge. So stable is life that previous generations 

oo « + ® and their descendants live the same life just 

as naturally. 

4. "And lastly, the important social groupings are small. 

^Frost™of*thft*=^ society might have been made by either Gather 

at lacTinSf^Si^? “°re to Uy as we look 

II. Gather: Her Life and Works 

A. Her Early Life 

V£.rsc;,ii2ri.“ • 

had itf rorts if fP"* Virginia. Her family, a fam family. 

South loyalties were Aot with the 

War~the Gathers had felt that the war could have been 
avoided— th eir manners, the social conventions according to which they lived— 

^ John van den Berg, Hie Changing Mature of Mm, pp. 161-162 
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of Southern, ml'ldle-claes society. They participated in its polite- 
p gentiHty, ^d its feeling of, on the one hand, belonging to ancient 

co-Roman civilisation and of, on the other hand, requiring the exploitation 
oiiarp numbers of Negroes and poor whites. Edith Lewis, who was Willa Cather»s 
cxosest friend, has written concerning Gather >s life in Virginia: 



Her Virginia life was one of great richness, tranquil and ordered 
^d serene. With its freedom from all tension and nervous strain, 
it may have helped to give her that deep store of vitality which 
underlay her work. When her family ... moved west, she felt the 
break cruelly. But in later years she believed that for her the 
move was fortunate. Even as a little girl she felt something smo- 
thering in the polite, rigid social conventions of that Southern 
society— something factitious and unreal. If one fell in with 
those sentimental attitudes, thoss euphemisms that went with good 
manners, one lost all touch with reality, with truth of experience. 
If one resisted them, one became a social rebel. She told me once 
of ^ old judge who came to call ... and who began stroking her 
curls ^d talking j her in the playful platitudes one addressed 
girls— and of how she horrified her mother by breaking 
out suddenly: '»l»s a dang’ous nigger, I is!” It was an attempt • 

o bre^ through the smooth, unreal conventions about little girls— 
the only way that occurred to her at the moment.! 



Gather family moved to Red Cloud, Nebraska, 
K part by people from the Eastern part of the United 

P . ^ being settled increasingly, in this time, by settlers from 

vpav. aw,^ Sweden. Willa Gather »s father took up farming for about a 

business in Red Cloud. Her interest was not pri- 
.. y e land business but in the new settlers who had come to this part of 
the county, particularly in the Czechs and the Swedes, in the country itself and 
® ® it— to impose upon this new land the cultural patterns of 

HpI. ^ ^ Perhaps she was interested most of all in literature. 

V®® similar to the childhood which she assigns to Jim 

Burden in Antonia . 



nai adolescent, Willa Gather constantly associated with intellect- 

the town of Red Cloud: she came to know a Mrs. Charles Wiener who spoke 

, ^ erman and allowed her to use her fine library; she came to know well 

+ music teacher who taught her about European music and musicians and 

+rS + • ^?® theory of music. Though she had very little in- 

actually becoming a performer, it was out of this training that she de- 
^ life-long interest in music and particularly in the opera, an art fom 
^ose conventions i^inge upon her writing. And she came to know a Mr. Uncle 

^gland— who was in love with Latin and Greek literature, who 
PY.pf^ 1 ^^■^1*' Greek, and who together with her read a series of Latin and 

rnf of hpf ^^® ^^® b®®*^Sround of her writing throughout the 

rest Of her life. It was during this period she developed her interest in 

®^u^®u^T? in the spirit of free investigation, her love of opera and 
fnr^np which led to her later jobs as a reviewer of operas and plays both 

for newspapers in Lincoln, Nebraska, and in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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E. K. Brown, Willa Gather , p. 5. 
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Miss Gather, during her high school and university years, continued to de- 
velop her interest in literature, both classical and English— particularly her 
interest in Virgil whose Aeneid told her of Roman piety, Roman love for trans- 
^ plcinting civilization from one soil to another; told her also of man*s capacity 

p' for relating himself to his past; and whose Georgies gave her satisfying pictures 

of the country and country work. She seems to have been almost equally fond of 
Ovid— whose myths appear everywhere in her work beneath the surface— and of Hor- 
ace and the Greek lyricists who taught her style. What she loved most of all 
was to imagine ancient civilizations, the force of the human group in shaping a 
life, its relationship to the soil, and the effect upon it of its mvthos . She 
also read the noveJLists of the late nineteenth century, the best of them--Flau- 
bert, Maupassant, Henry James, Mark Twain. 

In her later college years she took up the art of reviewing plays and mu- 
sical performances for the Lincoln Journal . She continued her reviewing career 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania where she wrote for several papers, particularly the 
Borne Monthly and the Daily Leader ; in working for the Leader , she did a good deal 
of dramatic and operatic criticism. During this period she also taught litera- 
ture at Allegheny High School in Pittsburgh. If one locks at her reviews, one 
sees an increasing admiration for the realistic writers of Europe and the United 
States— Zola, Ibsen, Frank Norris, etc. and a developing interest in the fantas- 
tic world projected by the opera which she reviewed at Carnegie Hall. 

B. Gather's Works, Aside From I'fy Antonia: The Vision of Order and the 

Crass Society: 

In the early 1900 *s Willa Gather made a trip to Europe where she met a num- 
ber of literary lights and came in closer touch with Flaubert and the French 
^ ^ realists, with some of the English, among them A. E. Housman. After returning 
from Europe in 1903, she published her first book, a volume of poems entitled 
April Twilights . in which she often echoes Virgil and Horace; in 1905 she pub- 
lished her first fiction, a book entitled The Troll Garden . 

The title page quotations in the book contrast two kinds of people— the 
goblin men and fairies — in two epigraphs. One, from Christina Rossetti: "We must 

not look at Goblin men,/ We must not buy their fruits;/ I'\/ho knows upon what soil 
they fed/ Their hungry, thirsty roots?" The second, from Charles Kingsley: "A 

fairy palace, with a fairj- garden . . . inside the trolls dwell . . . working at 
their magic forges, making and making always things rare and strange." And the 
book contains two kinds of stories : stories about artists who come to live in 

wealthy circles and succeed in society, and stories of sensitive persons with an 
artistic temperament who are defeated by it, including the well-known story of 
"Paul's Case." The central interest of the book, however, is in the juxtaposition 
of persons having an intense subjective artistic vision and the rather drab world 
about them, and one may look upon the two epigraphs as suggesting the two sides 
of Wi^a Gather's concern. The goblins who have fed their "hungry, thirsty roots" 
on evil soils are the nightmares and evils of industrial civilization or the sor- 
did urbanized world which the sensitive find about them; the trolls who dwell in 
fairy palaces making things rich and strange are the artists and visionaries vdio 
dwell in the realm of the imagination. 

The stories which are any good in this book are the stories of the defeated 
artists, the artists who are prevented from bringing into existence in the real 
world any of what they visualize in the subjective world: the problem of the 
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relationship between sub,jective vision and the sordid World which the sensitive 
tend to find about them concerned Willa Gather throughout her life. In these early 
stories, one finds the artist a persecuted man; in the later and richer ones she 
comes to depict the artist workr'ng, as Wordsworth would say, "Not in paint and 
words," but "in the very world which is our own," projecting out to, and creating 
in, the world of social interaction something that answers to inner vision. 

After writing The Troll Garden . Willa Gather went to work for McClure’s , a 
magazine in New York which had made its reputation in the decade befoj.*e Willa 

work for it primarily as a great muckraking magazine, somewhat 
radical in its efforts to expose crime and corruption in high places and effective 
in producing reforms (at first, she was put to work on some muckraking articles 
closing Mary Baker Eddy, the founder of the Christian Science Church). At Mc- 
y ^ure ’ 3 she received the friendship and the advice of Sarah Ome Jewett; here 
too she began really seriously to pursue a literary career, at first as a short 
story writer. ^ 1908 she had been made raanagirg editor of McClure *s . had a hand- 
saae salary and opportunities for frequent trav^*l from New York and for moving as 
she wished in the upper strata of the literary and journalistic circles in New 



^ 1911 she published her first novel, a short novel entitled Alexander’s 

which appeared in McClure ’s in three parts in 1912. Its concern is the 
concern of Wie Troll Garden , the problem of bringing vision to being in the actual 
u* Alexander’s Bridge portrays a great builder and successful business man 
who had during his early life lived in touch with the plains and who suddenly 
in middle life discovers that he is two selves— the eastern builder and the wild, 
untied western man. The submerged untamed western man gradually overcomes the 
eastern builder and leads him to attempt the impossible, making him unwilling to 
prudent compromises either in his life or in the building of the bridge 
which are required to make things safe. In the end, both the builder and his 
bndge are destroyed. The novel is a picture of the artist destroyed by his own 
unwillingness, on the one hand, to compromise with bourgeois civilization and, 
on the other, to abandon it ccxnpletely and create another kind of life. 

^912 Willa Gather resigned from McClure’s . In 1913 she published the 
first of her Nebraska novels, 0 Pioneers ! Here, for the first time, she begins 
to see the possibility that the artist may create in the objective world some 
co^te^art to his own vision. The story is set in Nebraska. The heroine, Alex- 
andra Bergson, loses her father at the opening of the story, and is thus saddled 
with the responsibility of caring for her mother and her three younger brothers. 
Little and powerless they live on what seem to be vast untamed prairies— Gather ’s 
cruel nature— over which cattle-^ atroying blizzards whip, through which pass 

w^ose wild r aches are covered with rattle snakes which 
kiU the horses, and whose nights and days are filled with the fear of wild ani- 
mus and natural catastrophes. In the face of these terrors many of the pioneers 
give up, but the girl Alexandra does not. She gradually creates a fam, enlarges 
transforms the farm into something better than what it was. Her vision 
and the vision of those about her make the countryside prosperous with the kinds 
of farmsteads which Gather could portray as could few other novelists, 

^e shaggy coat of the prairie, which they lifted ... has vanished 
forever. Prom the Norwegian graveyard one looks out over a vast 
checker board, marked off in squares of wheat and com; light and 
dark. Telephone wires hum along the white roads which always run 
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^ at right angles. From the graveyard gate one «'.an count a dozen gayly 

^ ^ the gilded weather-vanes on the big red bams 

nk at each other across the green and brown and yellow fields.,., 
ere are few scenes more gratifying than a spring plowing in that 
countj^, where the furrows of a single field often be a mile in 
ength, and the brown earth, with such a strong clean smell, and 

growth and fertility in it yields itself eagerly 
rolls away from the shear, not even dimming the bright- 
ess of the metal, with a soft deep sigh of happiness.,.. 

Gather focuses on the capacity of the imagination to create an "achieved 
Thft 0 garden— either in the world of art or in the world of the social. 
f>T. T* yard; it may be a stage, or it may be a farayard 

dan ^ community. In The Song of the Lark . Thea Kronborg begins as the 
® ^ poor Swedish minister and, aspiring to become a successful opera 

l3>ves a life of discipline and discipline and discipline until she finally 
pns. Again there is contempt for ordinary bourgeoise society; Thea's father 
h^e ^ little town, such a town as would have made Babbitt feel at 



We may skip over Antonia for the time being. 

Win ^ which was published in 1922 and which won a Pulitzer Prize, 

fill ?• presents a farm boy from Nebraska— Claude— who seeks a more meaning- 

- . goes to the university; returns to the farm; is subjected to the rapacity 

. ayancious father who is a bigot, a fool, and a Babbitt and who is mirrored 

ne girl Claude marries. Claude is taken from the surroundings, thrust into 
e army, ^d brought to France where he, for a time, glimpses a vision of what 

world of the imagination or the world of art, a kind of achieved 
or er, the Gothic churches at Rouen, the organized forests of France, its fine 
cooking, the sensitivity of French women. At the end, the boy is killed in the 

does not recognize either America or France for the grubby places 
^ through the novelist eyes. The end of the novel suggests 

a those vrtio lived through the war came hone to a trivial and materialistic, 
a gross and vulgar civilization. Nothing has been won. 

The next novel in the series, A Lost Lady , is a picture of a woman caught 
e the aesthetic vision of the pioneers and the vulgarities and materialism 
01 tne post-war generation. The heroine of the novel, the daughter of the rail- 

belongs to the railroading "nobility," and has acquired a 
sophistication and a vision of what the country can be. Neither is shared by 
her t^. or by anyone around her. The lady moves from natural aristocrat to female 
Babbitt as she loses her place in the aristocracy and becomes the companion of a 
senes of increasingly vulgar lovers and the victim of her alcoholism. In this 
case^ t e * vision*^ and reality are juxtaposed and embodied in a single individual 

moves from youth to age and from aristocrat and visionary to a barbarian 
and drunk. 






ihe third novel in the series. The Professor *s House , juxtaposes the two 
worlds represented bv two houses that the professor (St. Peter) considers as 
possible dwelling places. The first house in which he lives is Victorian, in- 
conyenient, and rich in cultural associations. The second house is cheap, gaudy, 
shaUow, and meaningless. In the one house — the old house rich in vision and 
culture, and covered with the resins of good living— the professor is capable of 
continuing his scholarly career. In the new house he finds he can only do the 
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socx^, convention^ thing. liJhat strengthens him in his fight for the old house 
IS ns memory of his most brilliant student, Tom Outland, who discovered in New 
^ dwellers* village perfectly preserved against the erosions of time 

V. had died before his scientific genius could be exploited. This boy is 

. . ^ idealist and incarnates some of the values of the old house; he is an 

1 ea 1 st betrothed to St. Peter’s daughter who embodies all the values of the 
ew house. Appropriately, he discovers a dead civilization created by South- 
es era Indian cliff dwellers in which men appear to have lived in a kind of 
g^ic unity with nature: as he says, ’'I had read of filial piety in the Latin 

P ets £i.e., yirgi^ and I knew that was what I felt for this place." The place 
e discovers is a realization in the physical world of perfect artistic vision, 

machinery, no ugliness; life is organized not in terns of man 
terms of man supporting man; the houses in the towns of 
® dwellers support one another. They are not individual solipsistic 

centers. As E. K. Brown remarks: "The Professor’s House is a religious novel.... 

n one specimen of St. Peter *s lecture we are permitted to overhear, the link 
e ween art and religion is forged in our presence. 



As long as every man and wcanan who crowded into the cathedrals on 
baster Sunday was a principal in a gorgeous drama with God, glit- 
tering angels on one side and the shadows of evil coming and going 
on the other, life was a rich thing. The king and the beggar had 
the same chance at miracles and great temptations and revelations, 
tod that’s what makes men happy, believing in the mystery and 
^portance of their own little individual lives. It makes us 
^sppy to surround our creature needs and bodily instincts with as 
much pomp and circumstance as possible. Art and religion (they are 
the same thing, in the end, of course) have given man the only 
happiness he has ever had, * " 



In the old house and in the civilization of the cliff dwellers, Tom Outland and 
. ® P^o^®ssor find a life which is an embodiment of what Willa Gather understood 
o e at the same time art and religion— the world of design discovered in nature 
or realized fr^ its exigencies. Against this world Willa Gather juxtaposes the 
modern; the dull; the mediocre, meaningless mechanized life of modem civilization. 
To this latter life the Professor St. Peter resigns himself at the end of the 



Gather’s last two novels of importance. Death Gomes for the Archbishop 
^d S hadqg ra the Rock, re have already discussed as part of our discussion of 
her religious attitude. 

We have traced Willa Gather’s interest in the theme of the imagining of a 
fomal and comely "troll garden" life and its realization in the world of clay 
^d men. One of the most perspicacious remarks that has been made about Willa 
bather s view of the world was made by E. K. Brown in his critical biography. 

We will allow him to summarize our remarks. He writes as follows 

^ ^ ^illa Gather admire^ the ordered, the hierarchic, the paro- 
cnial society, where the game of life is played according to hard 
and fast rules, with no tolerance of change or nonconformity: "She 
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E. K. Brown, Willa Gather , pp, 333-337. 
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had been one of the nonconformists in her youth; 3>^et in her later 
years she found in that society certain eternal values which seemed 
to transcend its intolerance. 

This love for the ordered and regulated mode of life in a small 
society sprang undoubtedly in part from the violence of Willa Gather *s 
early uprooting from Virginia to the Divide, so that ever after she 
felt acutely what it means to be tom from cherished things and 
transported to scenes unfamiliar and wild, Willa Gather’s childhood 
pilgrimage, and her adult pilgrimage eastward, could make her sensi- 
tive, and it did, to those pilgrims who had cane from the Old World 
to a new land; aad she could experience in all its intensity their 
longing for things left behind in their forsaken worlds. There 
was also the reverse of this? in the New World order was being 
created out of chaos, a new life replaced the old. Trees trans— 
plfmted were nourished and grew in alien soil. One has only to re- 
member the role that gardens play in Willa Gather’s work to under- 
stand this. To have been brought up on the sprawling prairie had 
given her a deep fondness for the small cultivated plot, the well- 
kept work of art. She always remembered how the Germans in the 
West planted trees and hauled water and labored to make them flou- 
rish, Garden succeeds garden: the Troll Garden, the garden at 

Uplands, the Wunsch garden, Antonia’s grape-arbor, the evil garden 
at AcOTia, the professor’s French garden set in the Middle West. 

’’The Professor had succeeded in making a French garden in 
Hamilton, There was not a blade of grass; it was a tidy half- 
acre of glistening gravel and glistening shrubs and bright flowers. 
There were trees, of course; a spreading horse-chestnut, a row of 
slender Lcmbardy poplars at the back, along the white wall, and in 
the middle two symmetrical, round-topped linden trees, Masses 
of greenbriar grew in the comers, the prickly stems interwoven 
and clipped until they were like great bushes. There was a bed 
for salad herbs, Salmon-pink geraniums dripped over the wall. 

The French marigolds and dahlias were just now at their best- 
such dahlias as no one else in Hamilton could grow. St, Peter 
had tended this bit of ground for over twenty years, and had 
got the upper hand of it," 

The transplanting of graces and traditions, like the transplanting of 
trees, was in fact a bringing of the unchanged, the old, into the new; 
not only was something of the past kept alive in the process, but it 
grew and flourished and took on new life. So the transplanted Bohemians 
and Swedes and French and Germans sought to recapture what had gone 
before in the midst of the wild land. 

Willa Gather wanted life to be an arranged garden, she liked an 
achieved order; and this inevitably meant the conquest of disorder. The 
emphasis must be on the word conquest , for Willa Gather’s books were 
built around the central theme of her own life— "the passionate struggle 
of a tenacious will," Her heroes and heroines were Alexanders and Alex- 
andras whose names were synonymous with conquest, and it is no accident 
that of all of Plutarch’s lives, little Cecile reads in the evenings at 



Quebec the life cf Alexander the Great 5^ and when, in Pittsburg, Willa 

Gather wrote an essay on her actress friend lizzie Hudson Collier, she 

gave the aritcle the Meredithian title of “Oiie of Our Conquerors •" 

C. Ifir Antonia 

Mv Antonia is one of the novels in which Willa Gather explores the relation- 
ship between the visionary, guided by the imagination, and the forces in society 
that destroy him. 

In the essays which follow you will find descriptions of the way in which 
Miss Gather treats the town of Black Hawk as a kind of town of Babbitts and of 
the manner in which she treats the growing materialism of American life through 
the figure of the usurer, Wick Cutter. On the other hand, she attempts, in her 
portrayal of the two main characters, Jim Burden and Antonia, to discover a 
stance toward the past which will render meaningful the material of history acces- 
sible to a small Midwestern town. 

Her central concern is not, however, lath the destroyers, but with' the makers 
and feeders of farm and country civilization on the frontier, those who, gifted 
with Virgilian pietas . bring the civilization of Europe alive anew to flower on 
the plain as Aneas brought Troy to Rome. Antonia* s father makes the effort but 
makes it without being able to endure the suffering and so, having been reduced 
to an animal-lika critter by the harsh cave-house and the mole-like existence 
vdiich he encountered, he dresses himself in a musician* s uniform to assert the 
values of the old vision and shoots himself. Jim Burden, on the other hand, in 
order to recover the values of the old vision goes to the East and separates 
himself from his soil and his roots. Antonia retains the vision and somehow by 
enduring and insisting recreates it in the soil of the Mid-West in a new way 
with its own validity. The way in which she treats materialimn and the new 
vision, the rejection of history and its meaning are admirable discussed in the 
essays which follow. 

2^he following essay frcaa Edward and Idllian Bloom* s Willa Gather* s Gift of 
Sympathy (Carbondale, 1962), pp. 62-68, describes Gather’s view of the upside- 
down caste system of the Black Hawk type town and what it says about pietas 
toward past visions; it also describes the sig^ficance of Willa Gather* s 
naturalism to visions of past and future comelinessj^/ 



/The following essay by Wallace Stegner from the book The Airierican Hovel, 
pp. 147-153, is an account of the vision of the relationship of past and present 
in JSy Antcmia and o f the use of point of view to make the point about the rela— 
tionship^y 



^Shadows on the 



Rock 
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y^hat Willa Gather used such a figure as Jim Burden as a 
lop tf iive us what her novel had to say is perhaps a 

Hemy jSies and to his skiU in the mani^aUon if ^ conse- 

terial with which she deals and the way ^ the tutelage of 

quence of her own discipline and the gradual ff bf Sen 
Sarah Ome Jewett, that the best that s ? ®°“. . P completely assimilated 

out of material of her own re^on. ™ hw All S Gather' s middle 

so that it had a genuine adjective the materials of 

COTisciousness until th^ acquire resonances beyond themselves. 



In the E. K. Brown essay (S34a^Cat^, P?- f 9-2W) 
some picture of the lands of materials which mUa Gather 

strucbed 1^2^ Antonia.^/ 



which follows, you get 
turned round as she coH' 
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heartbreak and disaster, has woven an enchantment about the region. It is no 
longer a place to leave, it is a place to live in— if one has, like Antonia, 
the stuff of which the heroic Spaniards were made. 

Her using her eyes and ears is evident in the way in which she, for instance, 
describes the image of the plow silhouetted against the setting sun, a scene whose 
signific^ce is discussed by some critics whose remarks follow this ess^j it is 
evident in the picture of the snow in December, a picture in which Jim takes 
Antonia and Ilka for a ride across the snow-covered country in a sled hand-made, 
and the girls enjoying the scenic cold and the dazzling light see about them, ’’The 
snow crusted in shallow terraces with tracings like ripple marks at the edges, 
curly waves that were the actual impressions of the stinging lash of the wind.*' 
Behind the whole passage, of course, stands the sense of the snow as sand and the 
wind as the sea and you have a kind of imagist concentration of precise observa- 
tion. At the same time these observations have a resonance which is more than 
naturalistic. They have a kind of symbolic resonance, speak of the search for 
order and stasis in chaos. The materials which Gather observed to create My 
Antonia are described in Mildred Bennett's The World of Willa Gather, pp. 46-49. 

It was through her friendship with the Miner children that Willa came 
to know Annie. Mss Gather said in 1921: 

One of the people who interested me most as a child was the Bohemian 
hired girl of one of our neighbors, who was so good to me. She was 
one of the truest artists I ever knew in the keenness and sensitiveness of 
her enjoyment, in her love of people and in her willingness to take pains. 

I did not realize all this as a child, but Annie fascinated me and I always 
had it in mind to write a story about her. 

But fr^ what point of view should I write it up? I might give her a lover 
and write fran his standpoint. However, I thought my Antonia deserved some- 
thing better than the Saturday Evening Post sort of stuff in her book. Fin- 
ally, I concluded that I would write fran the point of a detached observer, 
because that was what I had always been. 

Then I noticed that much of what I knew about Annie came from the talks I 
had with young men. She had a fascination for them, and they used to be with 
her whenever they could. They had to manage it on the s3y, because she was 
only a hired girl. But they respected and admired her, and she meant a good 
deal to some of them. So I decided to make my observer a young man. 

There was the material in that book for a lurid melodrama. But I decided that 
in writing it I would dwell very lightly on those things that a novelist would 
ordinarily emphasize, and make up my story of the little, every-day happenings 
and occurrences that form the greatest part of everyone's life and happiness. 

Knowing Annie and her never- failing energy was an inspiration. The 
daughter of Bohemian immigrants, she had spent most of the time since she 
arrived in America (vrtien she was 12) in breaking the reluctant prairie sod, 
struggling with the planting and harvesting and helping her widowed mother 
try to keep the family together. Desperation drove her to find employment in 
the Miner home as a "hired girl," and there, although she had never tried be- 
fore, soon learned to cook and sew. When Mrs. Miner gave her permission to 
use the machine, she made all the clothes, shirts, jeans, overalls, and husk- 
ing gloves for her own hardworking family. For herself she made everyday shoes 
with a cardboard insole, covered with oilcloth on the bottom and several 
thicknesses of suiting or denim on top. These she tied to her feet with black 
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tape. Their flapping did not delay her in her breathless scurrying to do 
everything she could, and in her spare minutes she even found time (as the 
fictional "Antonia" did) to pick out hickory nut-meats for one of Hughie's 
special Simday calces. 

The children took Annie with them to the Opera House entertainments. 
Carrie saw to it that although Annie *s family collected her wages, for she 
was under IB, there was enough left for shoes. Annie would work all day and 
dance all night if she could. She soon learned to copy any style of dress and 
much to the annoyance of some of the other girls, made herself duplicates of 
those she liked. When later Annie went west to marry a brakeman on the Burl- 
ington, she had many beautiful clothes, but her happiness was short-lived, 
for after a few weeks her lover deserted her and Annie returned to Webster 
County and her mother's dugout. 

Willa Cather's conception of her relationship to the region was not the con- 
ception which prevailed in the time, the conception of the writer as regionalist. 
She was not interested in asserting anything about the local color or the local 
characteristics of the region. She was interested in examining it, impressing 
upon it the significance of its existence in such a way as to get at, not only the 
eccentricities of the life of the region, but what in its life would be significant 
for people everywhere. 

On a visit through Nebraska in 1921 she gave an interview in Lincoln in which 
she made the following remarks : 

People will tell you that I come West to get new ideas for a new 
novel or material for a new novel, as though the novel could be con- 
ceived by running around with a pencil jotting down phrases and sug- 
gestions. I don't even come West for local color. I could not say, 
however, that I don't come West for inspj.ration. I do get freshened 
up by coming out here. I like to get back to my hometown Red Cloud, 
to get out among the folk who like me for myself, who don't know and 
don't care a thing about my books. It makes me feel like a kid. The 
ideas for all my novels have cane from things that happened around 
Red Cloud when I was a child. It happens that my mind was constructed 
for the particular purpose of absorbing impressions and retaining 
them. I always intended to write and there were certain persons I 
studied. I seldom had much idea of the plot or other characters 
but I used my eyes and ears. 

III. Frost: his technique: 

We have spoken of Cather's and Frost's visions of nature, of sin and loneli- 
ness, and of modem American capitalism and materialism. We have also discussed 
the decline of the sense of genre in American Literature and its relevance to both 
Cather and Frost, and the concomitant development of the kind of precision of 
vision which carries symbolic overtones— either consistent or occasional symbolic 
overtones. 

It may be useful if we look at Frost's technique and attitude toward life 
in somewhat greater detail. The first thing which will strike, or ought to strike, 
the students as they read Frost is a certain kind of voice that he establishes in 
his poetry. It is partly the voice of a New England farmer; but this is only a 
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Msk which Frost adopted, for he was, after all, well-educated at Lawrence High 
c ool, at Dartmouth and at Harvard; and he spent some years in England with such 
super-sophisticated poets as Ezra Pound. Even though he preferred a rural resi- 
aence ^d rural neighbors, Frost has always been very much a member of cosmopoli- 
t-an university groups and very much in touch with the political and intellectual 
curr^ts of the twentieth century. Nevertheless, his poetic voice is that of a 
ew iiingl^d Yankee farmer, and his manner in conversation in his later life was 

the same sort of voice. Students would profit frcni. listening to records 
^ reading his poetry so as to get clear about the rhythms of his voice 
ana the manner in which he drew upon New England lexicon and New England systems 

This is part of the genius of his poetry. Working 
give the teacher an opportunity to deepen the students' under- 
standing of regional dialect (cf, 9 th Grade Dialects unit). 



Frost also adopted a Yankee personality for the voice that spoke in his 
poetry, a narrator or the speaker who is cautious, detached, shrewd, diffident, 
erse, laconic and given to understatement. His vocabulary and habit are simple, 
^ral, his tone a bit Horatian. His is a cold and controlled fire— 
Jake that of the Roman and Greek lyricists whom Gather admired or that of Edward 
Thomas, his teacher in England. Frost's ethos is that of the fool in Lear who 
makes of himself and gradually comes to make fun of others all the while smil- 
ng and moralizing. Frequently, the narrator in the poem finds himself acting 
as a revealer who knows a little more than his auditors but does not know the 
ui meaning of the situation which he describes, And Frost leaves to his au- 
ence and ^ its perception the acquisition of a full understanding of what is 
going on. This dry and direct, seemingly objective, ironic, genial, self-effac- 
ing, and essentially simple voice Frost cultivates sufficiently so as to make it 
not simply the voice of a single poem but, as it were, the voice of the whole body 

° according to which he wi.shed his poems to be identified and 

which he used to address the world outside his poems. 

Y.01 emphasis upon tho local, the right dialect and intonation and ethos . is 

Via X ^ philosophy. Somewhere Frost speaks of how men know one another 

fro^ tha. they know one another most by being most themselves and most apart 



Don't let me seem to say the exchange, the encounter. 
May not be the important thing at last. 

It well m^ be. We meet— I don't say when— 

But must bring to the meeting the maturest. 

The longest— saved— up, raciest, localist 
We have strength in us to bring . 1 



1 maturest, longest-saved-up, raciest, and 
m^er, that of distant deference and rather ccmplete autonomy. 

This relates rather closely to Frost's social vision as «e shall see. 



aspect of Frost's technique to which we have referred be- 
fore, md that is Frost's interest in the kind of building up of realistic sui^ 
faces which have figurative overtones. Earlier we stressed Frost's willingness 
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of Robert Frost. New York, Halcyon House, 
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to let the overtones remain no more than overtones— his tendency to create scenes 
in which we move from quiet description to descriptions which have a kind of re- 
sonance beyond themselves but an unspecifj.ed I'esonance. This is indeed the tone 
of Frost at his best. 

If one wishes to look at Frost *s sense of the need to simplify and to stylize 
so as to allow the overtones to come through^ it may be well to look at "The Witch 
of Coos," (pp. 33-40) and at Untermeyer’s remarks on the poem. Both the story- 
poem itself and the remarks could very well have come from the pen of Willa Gather. 
In this story Frost simplifies details and leaves much unstated and allows to 
create in part the resonance or meaning of the story. He does much the same kind 
of thing in the poem "The Oven Bird" (p. 196). The bird sings in late summer in 
the middle of the wood, and the narrator says that the bird*s song simply suggests 
the extent to which summer does not match springtime in leaf-glory or flower- 
glory, in cleanness of smell or absence of dust. Then the poet turns about and 
says that "The bird would cease and be as other bj.rds/ But that he knows in sing- 
ing not to sing./ The question that he frames in all but words/ Is what to make 
of a diminished thing." The poem literally describes the oven bird, and Frost 
makes no direct statement as to the bird's having any kind of symbolic resonance 
except that its song has a kind of meaning which the poet assigns to it. But it 
gradually becomes, as we contemplate it, a figure for the poet in mid^e life vmo 
knows now how to handle tragedy and commonplace things as well as ordinary men 
know how to handle the ecstasies of spring and youth. Notice, however, that no- 
thing is stated about the resonance of the bird; the resonances we have found are 
open-ended ones; nothing prevents us from ±nding further defensible metaphoric 
possibilities for the bird. We have to find the 'form* or formula which makes 
the bird meaningful; the poet's language only hints at directions. 

On the other hand, in "The Silken Tent," the technique is virtually the 
technique of the writer of the emblem book or of such allegories as Hawthorne's. 

The poem compares a lady to a silken tent set in the field. Each of the parts of 
the tent are systematically compared to aspects of the wanan. The central pole 
pointing heavenward has to do with her moral or religious security, her sureness 
of soul. The ccrds represent her familial and ccmmunity relationships which are 
absolutely secure yet loose; they mutually support one another. The free move- 
ment of the tent and its responsiveness to suffering is an emblem for the free- 
dom and lightness of this lady who is perfectly stable, at hone with herself and 
her community and at the same time perfectly free and vivacious while tied by the 
bonds of a thousand responsibilities. What separates Frost from the banality of 
the emblem books is his diction, the use of the formally inverted word order, 

"She is as in a field a silken tent, " and the freshness and consistency with which 
the cOTiparison is sustained and the emblem made relevant. 

Between these two extremes is the kind of poem represented by Frost's "Nothing 
Gold Can Stay." Here we have a springtime scene, the first budding of the willow 
trees, when the buds are light yellow on the trees and have not yet turned to 
leaf. However, the naturalistic descriptive scene at the beginning of the poem 
turns into a kind of emblem by the middle of the poem as the changing of the gold 
buds to leaves becones something more than that. "Leaf subsides to leaf;" 
normally leaves do not subside by change. Subsiding suggests a kind of falling, 
and, indeed, the whole poem beccxnes a poem about falling and sinkings "So Eden 
sank to grief,/ So dawn goes down to day./ Nothing gold can stay." Eden and dawn 
are perfect worlds lost, and the suggestion of the poem is that all these— the 
disappearances of imaginative perfection, dawns beccaning days, Edens becoming 
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after-Edens-- are inevitable natural processes and not isolated, non— repetitive 
happenings. Thus the poet established a whole stance toward the imagined, the 
perfection of art, or imagined paradises in the past or the future. Frost Hke 
Gather is contemptuous of phantasy visions which coi^d never be realized; his 
Eden is springtime, actual rather than moral, and sure to go. The poem looks like 
a simple description of what nature is like in springtdjne; it looks as if the com- 
parisons are thrown in just to clarify what nature is in that season. But the 
hard surface of the description of spring has a consistent resonance beyond I'*'- 
self which is more-oivless specified, but specifies now not through direct mort- 
izing but through metaphors and connotations which all move in a single direction. 

It is, I think, fair to say that Frost is generally at his best when he is 
at his most implicit and at his worst when he is at his most explicit. "The Silk- 
en Tent" is an unusual poem, better than most of Frost *s when he is working in the 
emblematic mood or moralizing about a scene before him. When he is the complete 
essayist in poetry, he has little of the skill of a W. H. Auden or an Alexander 
Pope in giving discursive writing force and vigor as poetry. Anyone vrtio looks at 
his pastoral for political conventions, entitled "Build Soil," can confirm this 
for himself.^ Nevertheless this is one of the most important poems for getting 
at what Frost has to say about human obligations to one another and the building 
of societies. Because Frost seems at his best when he is most implicit readers of 
Frost have sometimes thought of him as a simple lyricist who lacks a vision of 
life; such a vision as we have been studying in, say, Thoreau or Bnerson or Haw- 
thorne or Willa Gather. But implicitness should not be mistaken for lack of con- 
tent. A more detailed look at Frost *s vision will suggest the breadth and depth 
of his content. His vision bears a great deal in common with Willa Gather's. 

There is, for instance, in Frost the same interest in the man who is capable of 
sustaining himself as independent fr^ bureaucratic structures and procedural or 
security-building institutions. He, too, is interested in the subjective vision 
and in the manner in which it may be realized in the stuff of art and in the stuff 
of human society. And he, too, centers on a particular region, a region that he 
knows very well. For his task is to bring the cultural imagination into a working 
relationship with its materials. There is in Frost as well as in Gather a tre- 
mendous interest in what we have spoken of as achieved form, the working out of 
an organic relationship between the creator and his environment— both past and 
present; this relationship Frost expresses through metaphors other than those of 
the garden but it is expressed in any case. Frost goes beyond Gather, however, 
in his interest in the place of modem man in the natural world and his relation- 
ship to the discoveries of modern science. And he goes beyond Gather in his effort 
to deal with religious questions.^ We suggested above that Gather deals primarily 
with the function of the church or of religious institutions in the civilizing of 
mankind. 



B. Achieved Order; 

It may be well to speak first of Frost's interest in the idea of achieved 
order. This idea of the human mind as either finding an order in nature or as 
(through its directing of man's artistic facilities and skills) creating an order 
is central in Frost's vision. Somewhere he writes; 



Selected Poems by Robert Frost . Holt, Rinehart, Winston, Inc. p. 209 . 
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I thank the Lord for crudity, which is rawness, which is raw 
material, which is the part of life not yet worked up into form, 
or at least not wcrked all the way up. Meet with the fallacy of 
the foolish; having had a glimpse of finished art, they forever 
pine for a life that shall be nothing but finished art. Why not 
a world safe for art as well as democracy? A real artist delights 
in roughness for what he can do to it, He*s the brute who can 
knock the comers off the marble block and drag the unbedded beauty 
out of bed. The statesman (politician) is no different except 
he works in a protean mass of material that hardly holds the shape 
he gives it long enough for him to point it out and get credit for 
it. His material is the rolling mob. The poet*s material is words 
that for all we may say and feel against them are more manageable 
than men. Get a few words alone in a study and with plenty of time 
on your hands you can make them say anything you please, i 

This conception of the essential civilizing function, the function of creat- 
ing or discovering form, extends to Frost *s religious statements. In another 
place he says: 



, , , We people are thrust forward out of the suggestions of form 
in the rolling clouds of nature. In us nature reaches its height of 
form and through us exceeds itself. When in doubt there is always 
form for us to go on with. Anyone who has achieved the least form 
to be sure of it, is lost to the larger excruciations, I think it 
must stroke faith the right way. The artist, the poet, might be 
expected to be the most aware of such assurance. But it is really 
everybody *s sanity to feel it and live by it. Fortunately, too, 
no forms are more engrossing, gratifying, comforting, staying than 
those lesser ones we throw off, like vortex rings of smoke, all our 
individual enterprise and needing nobody's cooperation; a basket, 
a letter, a garden, a roan, an idea, a picture, a poem. For these 
we haven't to get a team together before we can play* 



The background is hugeness and confusion shading away from where 
we stand into black and utter chaos; and against the background ai^ 
small man-made figure of order and concentration, IVhat pleasanter 
than that this should be so? Unless we are novelists or ec onanists 
we don't worry about this confusion; we look out on it with an in- 
strument or tackle it to reduce it. It is partly because we are 
afraid it might prove too much for us and our blend of democratic- 
republican-socialist-communist-anarchist party. But it is more 
because we like it, we were born to it, bom used to it and have 
practical reasons for wanting it there, To me any little form I 
assert upon it is velvet, as the saying is, and to be considered for 
how much more it is than nothing. If I were a Platonist I should have 
to consider it, I suppose, for how much less it is than everything, 2 



1 
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Iton is for Frost the form-finding and the form-csreating animal, and he is 
that creature in which nature exceeds itself by finding form. And, "finding form," 
for Frost, is finding the fit shape for what an object is to do, finding its pro- 
per relationships, relationships which are fit and esthetically pleasing. 

This sense of form is described excellently in Frost *s poem "The Axe Helve," 
The narrator in the poem is chopping wood in the forest when a French Canadian 
woodsman comes and tells him the helve of his axe is made with a machine and 
likely to snap off if he chops hard. Then the woodsman takes the narrator to 
his home; there he, both to the narrator's satisfaction and to his own, leaves 
unsaid what are his reasons for bringing him there, but his reason is to show 
that a Frenchman — a French Canadian in New England — has a right to be considered 
human because of his power of creating an artistic form for an axe handle. The 
Frenchman's wife rocks, not in her usual rhythmic back-and-forth, but in an 
agitated way to suggest that she feels threatened in the presence of the stranger 
who does not trust her husband's ability to create form. Finally, the Frenchman 
takes cut his wood: 

Needlessly soon he had his axe-helves out, 

A quiverful to choose from, since he wished me 
To have the best he had, or had to spare— 

Not for me to ask which, when what he took 
Had beauties he had to point me out at length 
To insure their not being wasted on me. 

He liked to have it slender as a whipstock. 

Free from the least knot, equal to the strain 
Of bending like a sword across the knee. 

He showed me that the lines of a good helve 
Were native to the grain before the knife 
Expressed them, and its curves were no false curves 
Put on it from without. And there its strength lay 
For the hard work. He chafed its long white body 
From end to end with his rough hand shut round it. 

He tried it at the eye-hole in the axe-head 

"Hahn, hahn, " he mused, "don't need much taking down." 

Baptiste knew how to make a short job long 
For love of it, and yet not waste time either.^ 

The piece of wood that he chooses has beauties which the narrator had not per- 
ceived until their form had been pointed out to him by the Frenchman. These 
beauties are closely related to the use of the axe-helve on the one side and to 
its natural form on the other side. The helve is slender, free from a knot, 
equal to the strain on the one side and on the other side its lines are native to 
the grain. Frost then extends this capacity of the Frenchman to perceive the 
form in the natural material, a fom which no machine could perceive, to educa- 
tion; the Frenchman says that he keeps his children at home away from laid-on 
education, presumably so that they can have education in such foim-discovering, 
such civilized endeavors as creating a proper axe handle. The Frenchman is Willa 
Gather's Rosicky on another frontier. 
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At the end of the poem he stands the axe on its foot and the axe suggests an 
evil force; it looks like the sei^ent in the garden, partly because the Frenchman 
has made a work of art which suggests in a sense the unnaturalness of axes* But 
it also carries with it a human look. The blade of the axe stands out and pulls 
its chin down and in a little. The Frenchman remarks how the axe cocks its head: 
it bec(mies a mirror of willful man's cutting down the natural world and at the 
same time of man's capacity, in cutting down, to create a world which mirrors him, 
a world of discovered forms and achieved order. 

Because Frost believes so profoundly that this kind of form— finding act is 
the essential human act and because he believes that this must be done 
limited and controllable material— axes and words and small plots of land— he has 
a little trust in large, powerful, human agglomerations and in the great organi- 
zations as did Gather. His *’The Land Was Ours” is like no other patriotic poem 
I know; it is as if Frost were saying that we must be led by the wood for the 
axe handle before we discover, in the wood, the axe handle which will tell us 
what we are. When we find that we, of course, surrender ourselves to our own 
creation and, in a sense, are its tool and nave to fight for it in many deeds of 
war. 



C. Achieved Order and Society: 

Perhaps the clearest picture of man as artificer, creating an achieved 
order which relates him to nature, is found in the poem "Mending Wall." The poem 
is written in a kind of relaxed blank verse and in the straight-forwax’d, hard- 
surfaced statement which leaves everything to inference. (The contradiction which 
lies at the center of the poem is well described on pages 92 and 93 ^ of "the Iftiter— 
meyer anthology, ) At the beginning of the poem the poet speaks as if nature it- 
self rebels against the imposition of property lines and so forth, and one seems 
to hear the voice of Ovid longing for the golden age in which all men held things 
in common. But the poem does not move in that direction. Instead, it contrasts 
what nature does in throwing down walls with the work of hunters--rapacious men 
who throw down walls to exploit nature or get a rabbit out of hiding and please 
the yelping dogs. The poet established three views toward property— holding: that 

of nature, which throws down walls; that of the rapacious man, who throws them 
down; and that of the property holder who builds them. Nature's throwing down of 
walls in not rapacious and the neighbor's building up of them again is not.^ 
Moreover, the building of walls is part of the expression of community-feeling 
between neighbor and neighbor: 

I let my neighbour know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 
And set the wall between us once again. 

And keep the wall between us as we go. 

The narrator then indulges in some banter about the meaninglessness of the 
wall since the one farmer has all pine trees and the other all apple orchards; 
the neighbor simply replies, "Good fences make good neighbours." But the narrator 
returns to the point, the needlessness of the wall where there are no cows and 
there is nothing to be walled in and walled out. 

Suddenly the poem turns round. The narrator sees a neighbor bringing a 
stone in each hand "like an old-stone savage armed." The narrator suddenly be- 
comes one cave man and his neighbor another, both of them moving in darkness— not 
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the darkness of woods and the shade of trees but the darkness of primordial human 
rapacity, the darkness of the hunters* And then as suddenly the light changes 
again: now this darkness is ordered, organized, restrained by conventions of 

human society— the walls that prevent men from exploiting one another* "Good fen- 
ces make good neighbours;" they hold back the formlessness of nature that spills 
over the walls on the one side and the rapacity of the hunters that would destroy 
the walls on the other. The picture is a rural picture, in which men exist in a 
certain relationship to nature and in a certain relationship to one another; they 
are in touch with the fields and the seasons without being either utterly obli- 
vious to them or utterly slavish before them. They are also in touch with pri- 
mordial savagery and know idiat walls are for. Frost *s respect for the discovered 
forms ("walls") which allow us to restrain human rapacity does not, however, imply 
that he is any more attracted to a property-owning civilization as it exists in 
the industrial twentieth century than is Willa Gather. 

"A Brook in the City" says idiat Frost has to say about industrial civiliza- 
tion. If the brook in this poem means what it means in "West-running Brook"— 
that is, the life force which flows from God to the lowest creature— then Frost is 
saying here that city life seals off and renders wholly unnatural the divine life 
force in men and beasts. And in its being rendered unnatural, men too are deformed 

But I wonder 

If fran its being kept forever under 

The thoughtsmay not have risen that so keep 

This new-built city frcan both work and sleep. 

Human rapacity is disposed of in a wall no longer needed, which allows a man to 
have some wood in which to find the form, to have his feet down in the clay. More 
than a wall— pavements and sewers — are too much. 

"A Lone Striker" says much the same thing in a different way. The lone strik- 
er sees man's relationship to the machine: he watches the machine giving form to 

the cotton and sees that the human being is no longer a form- finder, an order- 
achiever; he only occasionally ties things together. Frost rather delicately 
understates his contempt for such a world: "Man's ingenuity was good." But he 

feels another kind of obligation to be among the tops of trees, breathing their 
breath in and they, breathing his. 

The final image of the poem is set in terms not simply of religious discovery 
but of obligation to work; the point is that the narrator seeks to discover a form 
in nature which is the consequence of intense and personal interaction. It is as 
if Frost were saying you people ought to understand that this act of discovering 
form in nature, of inter-acting with it, this act of worship, if you vrill, is at 
least as important as work: 

The factory was very fine; 

He wished it all the modern speed. 

Yet, after all, *twas not divi.ne. 

That is to say, *twas not a church. 

He does not reject society; he will help it in its need but he has another need 

to hanr^]?. 

And much the saiae idea ccmes out in "The Road Not " where the poet 
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asserts his need to be an individual, to inter-act with certain primeval forces, 
and to discover his own kinds of forms in them* This is not Bnersonian self- 
reliance for it does not depend on discovering the divine within one; it means 
making use of the best possible use of one’s faculties, going one’s own way, 
developing one’s own skills, and discovering inch by inch and little by little 
how one can fit into the world and how one can fit the world to oneself. 

" Frost has other things to say about modem materialism, about what it does 

to the imagination as opposed to what it does to one’s relationship to the natural, 
for instance the poem ’'Departmental." This poem, written in mocking couplets like 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander . depicts through an animal fable the way in which the 
complexity and specialization of modem civilization destroys both man’s imagina- 
tion and his command of feelings, or put in another way, the form imposed on man 
modem civilization is not in accord with the grain in man’s nature. And "The 
Vindictives" is a playful parable about the materialism of the Conquistadors ^o 
are looking to impose their kind of form. When the Indians’ first king was killed 
after they had piled a room full of gold, they hid and put back into the earth all 
the gold that they had. Then they told the Conquistadors there was more and more 
gold to be found at the bottoms of lakes and caves and in wild moutains and across 
frontiers; and as a result the Conquistadors were driven mad by the vision of 
what they could not have. Frost ends the poem with a kind of Aesopean moral 
comment: 



’The best way to hate is the worst. 

’Tis to find what the hated need. 

Never mind of what actual worth. 

And ifipe that out of the earth. 

Let them die of unsatisfied greed. 

Of unsatisfied love of display. 

Of unsatisfied love of the high, 

Iftivulgar, unsoiled, and ideal. 

Let their trappings be taken away. 

Let them suffer starvation and die 
Of being brought down to the real."'^ 

The indictment of materialism which Frost makes is not that it involves too 
much concern w3.th things as they are but that it is too little concerned with them, 
that it forever creates for itself a worthless world beyond the present world and 
drives men mad in searching for it. Frost is in love with things as they are 
when the imagination acts on them: when it imagines things which can actually be 

brought into the real world to satisfy man; when it deals with things as they are. 
This extends to his religious vision. 

C. Frost: His Religious Views 

The religious side of this interest of Frost’s can be seen in the poem, "A 
Prayer in Spring." 
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Oh, give U3 pleasure in the flowers to-day; 

And give Us not to think so far away 
As the uncertain harvest; keep us here 
All simply in the springing of the year. 

Oh, give us pleasure in the orchard white. 

Like nothing else by day, like ghosts by night; 
And make us happy in the happy bees. 

The swarm dilating round the perfect trees. 

And make us happy in the darting bird 
That suddenly above the bees is heard. 

The meteor that thrusts in with needle bill. 

And off a blossom in mid air stands still. 

For this is love and nothing else is love. 

The which it is reserved for God above 
To sanctify to what far ends He will. 

But which it only needs that we fulfill. 



Biblical allusion to the harvest~the last judgment, or final 
heaven, anything outside of time— and suggests that to be concerned 
J things is to be concerned with v/hat is ultimately maddening 

that the materialist’s being concerned with cities of gold 
■ie +« ®*mig or misleading. Man’s proper response to the created world for Frost, 
•?mm flower of today, to be a discoverer of form in the 

e ately present and not in the long past or distant future. Thus, his Eden 

beginning of time; rather they are about Edens of 
P snow ( Winter Eden," p. 176), present love between man and nature, and 

between man and beast. This Eden endures for an hour. 

themes of the corruption of the imagination by the materialist’s 
terpnse ^d the confusion of the imagination by its effort to project ideal 

A ® H brought together in Frost’s ’'After 

^ realistic account of apple-picking in New 
® ^ there are certain parts of the poem that cannot be accommodated to 

reading. As one critic has put it: "The word essence comes strangely 

H«r.a +u poetry the unusual word may be a signal, a sign post." 

® sane sort of perfume, 

. <listillate; but it also suggests the philosophic meaning of something 
pemanent and eternal, some necessary element or substance. The poet smells the 
essence of vanter sleep— the scent of apples — and its vision comes to him as he 
looks through a pane of ice glass; suddenly the two— the smell of apples and the 
is orted vision through the piece of glass — produce real sleep in the narrator 
in which he dreams of tremendous apples. The narrator picks apple after apple 
after apple, his instep arch aches, he hears the rumbling of epic quantities of 
apples c^ng in, and he himself is overtired of the harvest which he had been 

^ harvest, some of the apples are cherished 
^cl hand-lifted down and some are bruised and sent to the cider-apple heap. We 
have a sense of a harvest canparable to the harvest in "A Prayer in Spring." 

— ®®®^ ^® Worlds 

nf labors and the other in which he sleeps and dreams 

f labor; the world in which he sleeps and dreams of labor becomes a comment on 
the world in which he labors. 
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. world of labor, he has a ladder sticking through a tree toward heaven 

as It he were climbing, climbing perhaps toward the city of God. As he dreams 
or, he dreams of a harvest which will, cane at the end of his summer. The 

into the good and the bad. But the poet in the dream 
seems to reject the apple-picking job, the striving for either wealth in this 

Qa-;ri ■? in the next, and to say about the same kind of thing which was 

•ie +v,«+ 4-u Spring." But he doesn’t. What he recogniseSj in this poem 

uho-f ^ ^^® 3 m of future wealth in this world, the harvest > or xhe dream of 

rtroL'”’ harvest time in religious terms is a very human kind of 

+ rw u ^ • such a dream as a wood-chuck could dream. The ladder pointing 

heaven still points toward man’s ultimate reward, toward Ithaca, toward 

some repository of perfection^~an ideal value. But then across the poem comes the 

hrtirf age, when winter sleep comes, this kind of pushing for a final reward 

. , human— finally becomes an activity which wise human beings transcend 

e sleep of age and wisdon and immersion in the present sense and sights cone 
over them. 

interest in the corruption of the imagination through an over-concern 
and his concern with the death of the imagination through a complete 
the present and its unformed chaos corns through in a particularly 
"®irches." One of the most interesting contrasts of 
poem IS its juxtaposing of the boy and the storm which shaoes the birches 

would; but whereas the storm’s shaping of the birches means 
XV, and suggests to us only the brute meaninglessness of the natural process, 
the boy s shaping of the birch becomes a figure for the kind of tree climbing 
AX Jv, wi^h apple picking— with constructing imaginative future ideal worlds. 

e same time, his riding the tree trunk doim to the ground suggests an 
e eavor to bring those worlds to the earth— and a return to the real. 

considers the same theme — now in relationship to scientific and 
Q ■? ®.®°’^®®f*^®5 “'lan look through the microscope suggesting certain kinds of 

c en iiic investigation and an overconcern with minutiae and through the tele- 
scope suggesti^ another kind of concern for what comes at the end of apple pick- 
ing s ladder. like a caged bear, man never feels the world immediately around: 
the significance of choke cherries, walls, dancing on wire fences. Thus, as a 

looks only at the too distant or the too near; similarly in the area 
either too much the Platonist or too much the materialist. 
tr?+v,*^ or waging, he as metaphysician is concerned with the beyond nature or 
^th nature in the manner of the scientist; he is essentially trapped by a failure 

oyes. Frost is an Aristotelian who wished to see neither the 
general nor the special exclusively but the general in the special. 

Frost’s "pie Star-Splitter" is a man with a telescope who takes his star- 
gazing seriously. The fellow feels that he is mocked by the heavens and asks if 

T respect. To get at man’s relationship to infinity, 

navv. house in order to get the necessary money for a telescope. What 

th£ narrator discovep is that the telescope allows for making some fine talk- 
said some of the best things we ever said" — ^but that it does not allow one 
to know any more about his relationship to ultimate reality than before. The 

symbol of the poem is probably the smokey lantern chimney which the star--^ 
f« and which is contrasted with the telescope. Frost suggests that 

to understand ultimate reality one has to understand the immediate. This would 

^ telescope— however sympathetic and human, even heroic, an 
t but cleaning a lantern chimney so as to allow one to see a fire or a rail- 
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is incapabl^of a^cleaned^lanSw^^h^’^ wishes to 

incapable of see-ino nVir^i^ Intern chimney, even as the man in "The Bear" is 
paoxe Of seeing choke cherries and rocking boulders "on the x.all." 

A concern for the^imagination^ occult to do a bit of star-splitting, 

what is in it informs hi <5 drlm +• hold on the immediate and see 

Frostean investigations of^t^^^d° which are a series of 

of the failure to achieve it ^The pLr"*hr®h and 

Lawrence Thompson: ^ analyzed as follows by 

HousekLper^"^for the "3!!.^ a continuation of "The 

been livin3'wi3r.nofh ^ has 

beginning of th-i«? seme time on a lonely farm. The abrupt 

so sharply on the or.i brings the attention to focus 

is not immediately appar^nt-^ihfe^e^^® deepest cause of the fear 
other man will find theism ®ver-present apprehension that the 

the feaSn^womf^ is have come, 

one night to the om + ^^“dependent and bold. Returning in the dark, 

womaTfees in the S hfr lover, the^ 

She will know the 5n ^ wagon-light a face beside the road. 

visitor. He turns out t^be^e^^°^^ alane to challenge the unknown 
stroll with hi «5 *?rm ^ passing stranger, taking an evening 

hiinselfin the ll^^^ challenge, he flnkly revefls 

the relieved wo3en ^5 uplifted lantern. After her a^logies, 
hand to the ground. faints, while the lantern drops from her 

ness and chL^whichis^Sihe^fHn^ has to create some order out of the dark- 
fears v.hich train her are as murh ®^®^^®u®®’ she recognizes that the 

she has to put things the rifrh+ !l as they are real; she says that 

he»ll be everywhere— chaos and fear 'wfi? ®®y® i^ ihe stranger gets away, 

she cries to all the dark, overlooksih3 lLh+^ ®^^®und; ^d, as she goes forward, 
against her skirts so that light, and carries the lantern hot 

stranger comes into the light and°^^^ ^ center of the light. When the 

child, we have a sense f°^ ® “i^h his 

when he describes what the sculntor rinc which Frost describes 

other hand, takes exactS thrs^fv^-^^r*'’ Collars,-' on the 

get at what is going on,^to comDreheiU^ +« displays a failure to 

grain in the wood which could mLe the’helvef ® *’’® 

same theme. ’^^^pofm^escribef'throonfl^^^ ®®*® ®*tent deal with the 

different ways of representing anH o ® °uf lie t between husband and wi.-*'e over their 
death of their first^child Thf» sorrow which grows out of the 

pressing grief. So b^^a'^hlr hLr^^^rr ^"*5 ®^“ 

yagic, sentimental posture. She stands at the*'-^ hands, in a kind of hysterical, 
that she alone is capable of grief S^at hi w f a”" “S’®®® 

and is incapable of grief, hfr husband* ®®® **'® S»’i®f is 

the aoUon of a matter-of-fact diggW^of « °*^®a Srief with 

<iiggrng of a grave and a matter-of-fact natural 
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metaphor, "Three foggy mornings and one rainy day/ Will rot the best birch fence 
a man can build." 

The husband understands that the formula which his wife has adopted for 
grief does not express her grief but her own loneliness. He also understands 
that the form which he has adopted for grief is the form which genuine and pro- 
found expressions of grief take. Uhderstanding the wife*s statement as a state- 
ment of her own loneliness and need for love, he says in essence at the end of 
the poem that he will force himself into her world— exactly what she wants, 
exactly the form of response that her statement demands. Whereas the woman is 
capable of finding nothing but chaos and creating nothing but chaos, the man is 
capable of finding and creating a kind of artistic order in the death of a child 
and in the hysteria of a woman. 

The search for the right form for labor and for play is the theme of "TVro 
Tramps in Mud Time. " The narrator of the poem is set against the world of mud 
and water, a kind of formless chaotic world, chopping wood. Two tramps, really 
not tramps, but to his mind tramps, come by, mocking his chopping and suggesting 
their capacity to do a better job of it, by saying, "Hit them hard!" Whereas the 
narrator has been doing the wood chopping for the pleasure of releasing hours of 
frustration and necessary self-conLrol, the wandering workmen vrtio come by want 
the chopping job for pay. Chopping is, of course, the job for giving a usable 
form to the pieces of wood. The poet suggests through the next three stanzas, 
which turn away from the tramps and from the wood chopping, that his purpose in 
chopping the wood is more than the release of frustration. The next stanzas turn 
on a series of contrasts between objects; the poet places himself on the border- 
line between them, "The sun was warm but the wind was chill;" the poet is 
caught between the warmth of the sun and the chill of the wind, between cloud and 
sunlight. A bluebird appears before the poet and sings— a kind of mirror-image 
of the poet. And the song does not encourage the flowers to blocwi and does not 
suggest sorrow. The water runs (not the mud now). The water nms in every wheel 
rut, suggesting life and springtime; and yet it is on the verge of freezing and 
showing ivS crystal teeth. 

The sequence of stanzas suggests that the poet is caught between a world of 
j^ and a world of sorrow, a world of warmth and a world of cold, a savage and a 
civilized world. And then we begin to see in the fourth stanza that the narrator 
is not only a woodchopper but, insofar as the bird is a reflection of the narrator, 
he is a form-giver, a songster, perhaps like a poet. 

Th® "tramps who come by judge the style of the man*s work purely in terms of 
its utiHtarian purposes. They judge forms from that angle. The speaker judges 
his, initially, from the perspective exclusively of play; but as the poem moves 
toward its close we have a sense that he is moved in the direction of the tramps 
and begins to see that what we have earlier called achieving order is done neither 
for work or for play but is done both for the joy of creating form and for the 
usefulness of the created form. This is, of course, what Frost sees poetry and 
man as doing. Seen from this perspective, the last stanza becGnes something more 
than a banal preachment. 

The death of an old maker of forms is studied in "The Death of the Hired 
Man. " The hired man has left claiming he could make more money at another place 
and now he*s come back broken and ready to die, claiming that he wishes to make 
order in three places where he left chaos; in the meadow, which needs ditching; 
in the upper pasture, which needs clearing; and in young Wilson *s mind, which needs 
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ordering so that he understands how to make a hay load and how to find water. 

The hired man is one who possesses a kind of intuitive wisdom which can discover 
the forms in nature. His brother is a successful banker, the product of another 
kind of world, who makes him feel ashamed when he comes near and perhaps of whom 
he feels ashamed. The old hired man is broken because he can*t practice the 
crafts which he knows and earn a decent living with them and, yet, can’t go with- 
out a sufficient, decent living, to preserve his dignity, buy tobacco, and avoid 
^ begging. The woman in the poem is the mirror image, as it were, of the hired man 

in the same way as the husband in the poem is the mirror image of Silas’s brother, 
the banker. 

The progress of the poem takes the form of a series of metaphors or images, 
pictures, forms through which the wife informs the husband. Only when she can 
achieve the right formula can he attain sufficient insight and compassion to ac- 
cept the hired man and perhaps love him. 



In her mages he’s first a worn-out and a miserable sight, a jumbled fellow, 
jumbled in mind. Her picture of him gradually moves us to an understanding of 
his capacity to create a kind of order in his own world; then he is a man who has 
come home to die and there is a celebrated exchange about the meaning of the word 
"home.” He’s a familiar dog who has come heme, having been worn out on the trail. 
Finally, he is a man who won’t be shamed. The last picture of him is a picture 
of him as a planner; 

"Go, look, see for yourself 
But, Warren, please remember how it is; 

He’s come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I’ll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon." 

The hired m^ is a planner and form-maker who once realized his plans and 
who is still trying to apple-pick after apple-picking time is over. The husband 
is without capacity for creating comeliness and the woman is caught between. She 
has achieved a kind of beautiful synthesis which allows her both to know what the 
world is and how it can be shaped to be better. 

The study of the poem is a study of the process of doing just this. After 
we have read th*Ls poem, we know what in human society stands between fire and ice 
for Frost. What holds society from destruction is not very distant from what 
allows a man to make a good axe helve or a hired man to die with dignity. 

We have suggested that Frost is something of a star-splitter himself. This 
is not to suggest that his lantern is sooty. He was, of course, reared in a 
household which was fairly religious, his mother having been a kind of Sweden- 
borgi^ mystic. He grew up in a New England which still admitted a profound sense 
of indebtedness to the Puritan and Congregational tradition. At the same time he 
encountered a world in which the primary matters of revelaticxi were being called 
into question and where religion, whether Unitarian or Christian, had to endeavor 
to assimilate b. jh doctrines as evolution — the discovery of the survival of the 
fit— as one of the primary laws of biological nature. He early encountered theo- 
ries which suggested that there need not be a first cause or a creator God at the 
beginning of history. (This idea is, of course, at least as old as Hume and in 
some forms as old as the Greeks.) Thus, it is not surprising that Frost considers 
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—and does— sane star-splitting of his own in his poems. However, it is important 
to recognize that his roles as a star-splitter and as a commentator upon the forms 
which man creates are not unrelated to one another. 

Since something of the aura of the •’good-neighbor” poet has grown up around 
Frost, it may be well to remind the reader that much of Frost’s star-splitting 
poetry questions and probes popular or received understandings of the relation- 
ship between man and nature and the God behind nature. For instance, the argument 
from ’'Design” is often used to support the existence of God. (This argument is 
studied at length in the 10th grade "Man and Nature” unit. ) Frost, from the 
perspective of post-evolutionary understandings of biology, writes the poem 
’’Design” in which the narrator looks upon a fat, white spider which has killed a 
moth and asks the question; 

What brought the kindred spider to that height. 

Then steered the white moth thither in the night? 

What but design of darkness to appall?— 

If design govern in a thing so small. 

The poem suggests that if we select scenes such as the encounter of a spider and 
a moth as the scenes upon which we project the design argument, our God must be 
pale white, diseased, and destructive in his order. The pale emblem suggests 
that design may not operate in nature. The choice of the spider may not be 
accidental. It may be remembered that Hume, in arguing against the argument from 
design, suggests that if we look upon the design of the world and conjecture 
what kind of creature created and is ordering it, we might perhaps think of an 
enormous black spider; the same idea appears in one of Ingmar Bergman's films. 

If Frost rejects the argument from design he also expresses very little faith 
in the kind of intuitional encounter with the divine in nature to which Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, Emerson and Thoreau looked— an encounter which thqy frequently 
symbolized through the metaphor of wind. If a too calculating concern for apple- 
picking is a very human and a very limited activity, what man can know through 
the intuition of what lies beyond the present is also pretty limited: 

Wind goes fran farm to farm in wave on wave. 

But carries no cry of what is hoped to be. 

There may be little or much beyond the grave. 

But the strong are saying nothing until they see.^ 

Frost does not deny the existence of the after-life. He frequently speaks 
of it. He simply specifies its incomprehensible character; it may be little or 
much. This leaves open the door to its being everything that men have said it 
may be. It leaves the door open to its being nothing. 

Frost's skepticism extends to institutional vehicles of conventional religion. 
This comes out in the poem ’’The Peaceful Shepherd.” His conception of revelation 
in religion or in human affairs canes out in the poem "Revelation,” the last 
stanza of which requires very close reading; "So all who hide too well away/ 

Must speak and tell us where they are." Pascal in his Pensees, which is studied 
in the 10th grade "Man and Nature" unit, speaks of the Christian God as a hidden 
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who is known only through the revelation of the historical incarnation; 
rixs is one of Pascal’s arguments for Christianity— that God is the unknownable 
except in terms of the incarnation. Frost seems to be playing with this idea 
rejecting it, "So with all, from babes that play/ At hide-and-seek to 
0 afar,/ So all who hide too well away/ Must speak and tell us where they are," 
IS would suggest that Frost’s God— the notion of God which he can entertain— 
ttus speak not only once in the incarnation but speaks again and again with a 
^ rect voice to man. Revelation is not revelation unless it is received again 
in our time by the religious soul. 



Frost plays again with Pascal’s apology for Christianity in his poem "Desert 
aces, which again takes up the image of snow and whiteness as a picture of the 
possible malice in the universe, the design of darkness. 



Snow falling and night falling fast oh fast 
In a field I looked into going past. 

And the ground almost covered smooth in snow. 
But a few weeds and stubble showing last. 

The woods around it have it— it is theirs. 

All animals are smothered in their lairs ^ 

I am too absent-spirited to count; 

The loneliness includes me unawares. 






And lonely as it is that loneliness 
Will be more lonely ere it will be less— 

A blanker whiteness of benighted snow 
With no expression, nothing to express. 

They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 
Between stars— on stars where no human race is, 

I have it in me so much nearer home 
To scare myself with my own desert places,^ 

th 4 . almost like that in "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening, " 

mt as the evidence of blank design piles up, the animals feel smothered in their 
lairs, and the poet recognizes that he is too absent-spirited, too lacking in 
spirit, to count in the design of the universe. And he feels himself completely 
lonely because there perhaps is no benevolence which looks after him. Everywhere 

he looks he sees "A blanker whiteness of benighted snow/ With no expression, no- 
thing to express," 



Then the poem turns with its full savagery, "They cannot scare me with their 
empty spaces/ Between stars— on stars where no human race is," Pascal had said 
that the silence of the infinite space terrified him; medieval people thought 
that the infinite spaces were filled with the music of the spheres, which was a 
reflection of the angels singing, and so their world was humanized and given a 
n aspect through the projection of spiritual beings upon it, 

discoveries, those projections were undemined; 

^d Pascal honestly admitted that the silence of the infinite spaces terrified 

him. Frost suggests that there is another kind of terror that comes to him which 
IS a modem kind of terror, 
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Whereas Thoreau and Bnerson could look inward and see what they thought to^ 
be the divine,^ Frost looks inward and sees only a kind of savages "I have it in 
me so much nearer hane/ To scare myself with my own desert places." Frost’s 
limitation of the argument from design derives frcmi skepticism concerning its 
applicability or validity, at least when extended to details, and his skeptical 
attitude toward the divinity of inner intuition derives from his sense that not 
only the infinite spaces but his own inwardness terrify him. His curious defini- 
tion and limitation of revelation do not, however, reduce the universe to such a 
blankness or whiteness as, say, Melville is sometimes said to have seen. 

In a poem called "Sitting By a Bush in Broad Sunlight," Frost suggests that 
there must have been a first-Mover, The poem parallels natural studies and meta- 
physical studies, a parallelism which also occurs in "The Bear," Playing on the 
sun as the physical sun and as a symbol for God, the poet, sitting beside the 
window, watches the sun passing between but not penetrating his fingers, and^ 
reflects on a time when the sun penetrated the earth and made it move with living 
warmth— such a time as is rendered in Ovid’s account of the creation at the 
beginning of the Metamorphoses ; he thinks of the time when God declared "I am that 
I am" and then became "a hidden God," in Pascal’s phrase. These two acts— the 
act of initial creation by the physical sun or by the sun which is God and the 
act of revelation and then veiling— become arguments for a First-Mover; the 
uniqueness of the acts does not pranpt Frost to suggest that they ought to be 
suspected as a scientist is inclined to suspect unique events as non-existent. 

The poet, rather, says that their uniqueness requires that we take them as we 

take breath. The poem is perhaps less conventional than it seems, for the title, 

in a sense, suggests its symbolism. The poet is "Sitting by a bush in broad 
sunlight" and the bush looks like a burning bush, a bush penetrated by the sun 

and made alive by it, a bush much like that which burned before Moses. In this 

seeing the present symbol of past religious -cruth, the poet is brought to temporary 
insight, an insight into what the first creation may have been like or what the 
appearance to Moses could have been. 

More often Frost’s religious speculations are closely tied up with his un- 
der' anding of the doctrine of evolution. Perhaps his most explicit and philoso- 
phic treatment of thi’s doctrine occurs in the poem "West-running Brook," The 
poem seems to require background, not the background of a Darwinian conception of 
the survival of the fit as a simple mechanical operation such as the poem "Design" 
in part requires, but rather the background of a conception of a First-Mover or 
a life-force such as that proposed by Henri Bergson or by the recent French 
Catholic philosopher Pierre Teilhard du Chardin— the belief that there is a kind 
of spirit or organizing agency in the imiverse which acts upon the chaotic and 
moves it toward shapeliness, form, order. 

Neither Teilhard nor Bergson nor any of the other emergent evolutionists argue 
in favor of a belief in a life-force exclusively on the basis of scientific 
evidence (though Bergson presents some evidences of the concomitant appearance of a 
whole series of related faculties in, say, animals which he thinks couldn’t have 
occurred by chance). Nevertheless, they believe that this force is properly un- 
derstood looking at the purposefulness of the evolutionary process, its making 
sudden leaps fran the lower to the higher without waiting for random elimination 
of false starts; the discovery of the existence of the life-force depends on a 



However, in Walden there is an episode in which Thoreau reveals an impulse to 
eat a woodchuck alive. 
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sense of a direction of things which goes beyond the possibilities of analytic 
science. 

The force constantly creates that which did not exist before and idiich was 
not inevitably implicit in the previous. All these things are a river. These 
thi^ers thereby deny the legitimacy of the discoveries of the mind insofar as 
it imagines life as a series of fixed, abstract, permanent objects, and sets them 
in apparent isolation or in permanently fixed relationship with one another. 
Science does this. But to them the life of the mind--the consciousness--like 
reality is not a series of states but is like a river. Indeed, if one wanted to 
characterize Bergs on *s common metaphor it might be the metaphor of flow or of 
ri.vers. The life-force as it expresses itself in the universe is like a river, 
constantly ordering and organizing and pulling things into its movement determined 
only by its own free, spontaneous play across the centuries. The human conscious- 
ness as an expression of the life-force is also like a river within a river of 
experience flowing over it and changing constantly. The world of science, on the 
other hand, is an effort to set down fixed forms. Sometimes Bergson represents 
the flow of the life-force or the movement of the life-force as a kind of river 
flowing upward in opposition to the downward-flowing river of matter, a wave or a 
force making its way up against the lumpy pressures of the disorganizing and 
chaotic and the purely material. 

There is, of course, in Aristotle a scme\diat similar sense of God as the 
First-Mover from whom radiate principles of form, which impose themselves upon 
matter in varying degrees of perfection and completeness; and at the other end of 
the scale of being is pure matter idiich is molded by form. Everything is both 
fora ^d matter, with the exception of God, who is pure form; fora is vrtiat develops 
^d gives shape to a thing, and matter is what gives existence to it. Out of the 
interaction of fora and matter, the world which we see, in which we move, live, 
and have our being arises. Any natural process comes from an energy or potential, 
which ultimately goes back to the first cause, the beginning of the beginning, 

God Himself. 

Aristotle conceives of the world as moved by a kind of cosmic love sickness, 
a yearning for beginnings:— all things strive to move from potential to actual— 
from previous potential to new potential to new actual toward stasis or a kind of 
unmotion, that place at which a thing, inanimate or animate, comes as close to 
pure fora (or God) as its potentiality allows. Life is motion, motion begun and 
ending in the First-Mover. 

We could go through a great many philosophers between Aristotle and Bergson 
in whiqh ideas of emergentism appear, but those we have discussed are sufficient 
to give one background so that one can understand the kind of thing which Frost 
is doing. If you will return now to the quotation in which Frost states that man 
is a form-created organism, and that the universe is also discovering fora in 
itself and heightening the fora implicit within itself, and that its tendency 
toward search for form reaches its height in mankind, one has a considerable 
background for understanding ’’West-running Brook.” It is Frost’s hardest po^. 

The poem is actually a kind of conversation between a person who is too much 
a materialist and a person who is too much a Plat onist— the apple-picker looking 
for sanething outside of time and the river immediately before him. The conversa- 
tion begins in a relaxed w^; the woman asks which way is north and the husband 
tells her the brook along which they are walking runs west. The poem then opens 
out to a discussion of contraries. 
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The woman suggests that there is something curious about this brook’s turning 
against the natural process and going west instead of east, as all the other 
streams go« She suggests there must be something which the brook can count on to 
insure it will somehow reach the ocean. The contrariness of the brook is exposed 
through a series of thesis-antithesis-synthesis images! the force which moves the 
wrong way and the force which moves the right way, which together create the force 
which brings things ultimately to the right end; the brook, the other brooks, and 
. the sea; the husband, the wife, and their love; the general motion of the stream 
and the contrary wave, and the cycle; matter running down to a death and life 
pushing up towards complete form and the emergence of the universe in the process 
—all of these contraries and syntheses might be pointed out. 

But to talk about the poem is to view it as a jig-saw-puzzle; it is much more 
than that. It is a dramatic poem, and one must therefore attend to the two voices 
which are talking. The wife represents the intuitive, the imaginative, and simul- 
taneously the conventionally religious person, the person who sees eternity in a 
grain of sand; she suggests that the brook must be able to trust itself to some- 
thing outside, since it can go the wrong way, and she feels that she can do the 
same with her husband, and her husband with her. Moreover she represents limita- 
tions of the intuition here, for she is unable to explain why these tensions can 
be trusted to produce, out of their interaction, a movement toward the right end. 
The husband simply throws off a lighthearted, "Well we can trust one another be- 
cause we are dumb and foolish"— "young and new." But the woman intimates that 
this is not to be taken as a lighthearted conversation and tries to suggest that 
the same process must be operating in them which operates in the brook, that the 
two should be married to the brook as they are married to each other, as if the 
same tensions were running through all three. Then she moves to the metaphor of 
the bridge: "Let’s build a bridge" across the brook; the bridge will be the arm 

which they throw over the brook in the same way that they throw an am over one 
another. Finally she says that the brook is waving to them, as if the brook had 
a personality. 

She first raises the question of to what the brook can trust itself to wander 
to reach the right end. Her answer is: "Let’s become part of the natural 
process." This is the first image; and "Let’s control the natural process," is 
the second image; and the third image is "Let’s see the personality of the divine 
expressing itself through the process; this natural process is responding, to us 
and we to it." 

None of these metaphors are accepted by the materialist husband. He gives a 
simple natural explanation of what she sees as the riv^er waving to them; he says 
it is simply that the stream catches on a sunken rock and is being thrown back on 
itself as it sweeps over the rock, forming a wave which gives out with spray like 
feathers; that this relationship between the river and the rock has been a rela- 
tionship which has existed fran the beginning of time. The husband is a scientist 
who wants to fix things in a pemanent and a fixed relationship and to demytholo- 
gize and depersonalize them. For him, the brook has been here ever since brooks 
were made. It doesn’t wave to people. 

The wife denies the blank materialist interpretation and says, "Well, to your 
kind of imagination that may be the case, but you don’t have the intuition to see 
that what the wave did was an annunciation; God inca..Tiated himself in the river 
and spoke to me." The husband replies in a mocking sceptic’s voice saying, "Well 
if you women are going to talk that way, there is no further use in talking because 
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gone off to a land vdiere only women dwell and where you are out of touch 
^th reality." She has, he says, gone to the land that conquistadors search for, 
that the apple pickers seek, that the bears look at through the ends of the tele- 
scope and microscope or through the Platonic lens. She is a myth-maker in the 
worst sense. And it looks as if the husband is going to be satisfied with his 
simple materialistic explanation. 

^ ^ But the wife s^s, "You know you aren't satisfied; that isn't enough." It 

is out of that tension between the husband and the wife that the final statement 
of the poem comes. It is an effort to synthesize the perspective of the man who 
says that everything is simple physical law and governed by an inevitable imper- 

vriiich the divine* has no power and that of the woman who says that 
everything is an expression of personality and speaks to our intuitions of what 
we are. The husband, returning with a more imaginative version of what he has 

brook becomes part of a continuing physical process; 
that this physical process is a meaningful, purposeful, physical process \diich 
allows for a vision of the world souething like the woman's. The brodc becomes 
matter's flowing away from any achieved comeliness, from the source 
of life or from God conceived of as the Aristotelian First Cause. The poet re- 
members that, in the evolutionary process, man and all other 'shapely* things 

came from the primordial protoplasm of the sea; now he sees the brook as moving 
backward toward chaos. 

It is from that in water we were from 
Long, long before we were from any creature. 

Here we, in our impatience of the steps. 

Get back to the beginning of beginnings. 

The stream of everything that runs away. 

Some say existence like a Pirouot 
And Pirouette, forever in one place 
Stands sti3J. and dances, but it runs away. 

It seriously, sadly, runs away 

"To fill the abyss* void with emptiness. 

It flows beside us in this water brook. 

But it flows over us. It flows between us 
To separate us for a panic mcxnent. 

It flows between us, over us, and with us. 

And it is time, strength, tone, light, life and love- 
And even substance lapsing unsubstantial; 

• The universal cataract of death 

That spends to nothingness— and unresisted. 

Save by seme strange resistance in itself. 

Not just a swerving, but a throwing back. 

As if regret were in it and were sacred. 

The force that poet sees, the movement away toward nothingness and death, reflects 
a part of love relationship as it depends on moments of malice and on sadistic 
destructive impulses in human beings. 



u 1 ^ second force though which is a throwing back, an effort to get 

back to the source, symbolized by the wave which, although it is not personal 

personal. It is not like a wave waving to the woman; it is 

n t the di^ne in nature; but it acts as if it were, as if regret were in it and 
were sacred. 
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This force is the force that transforms things back to what they have degen— 

^ that the death of creatures becomes a source of a higher form of 

brook feeds the life of lovers, the sun destrc^s itself in snatching 
p e vapors which feed the sources of the brook. The something or other behind 
^ force which spends itself to send up the sun, Everyrvhere those things 
• ^+>1 ^re spending themselves are spending up something beyond themselves. This 
® life force, and it is man who has the most capacity to spend himself to 
sen up sanething higher: ”It is this backward motion towards the source against 

e stream that most we see ourselves in, the tribute of the current of the source. 
It IS from this in nature we are fran which is most us," 

This, of course, returns us to the love affair; it is the spending to throw 
up seething higher. They are spending themselves in opposition to one another 
o row up the something higher that biological and human love is. In the 
tension of the destructive and upward-running in love they can place reliance. At 
e end of the poem, the tension is resolved; the being loved assents to the lo» 
ver s picture of how the world is put together; the lover saj^s that that picture 
grew out of what the beloved said about the brook. The materialist and the Pla- 
to^st c^e t^ether in the final statement: "Today id.ll be the day of what we 

Dotn said. The final three sentences of the poem re-enact, in dramatic terms, 
described movement of personality and natural process which the poem has 

Frost, however, is not to be seen as an Ehersonian; nor is he a mechanist or 
a plain Darwinian, 

He looks to a kind of purposefulness in the natural process and movement to- 
wards form. He sees man as the highest expression of the movement toward form; 

Of achieved order in nature, as a central human individual and social act. 

pius such poems as "Mondng," or "Mending Wall," centered on private acts, 
should be set in the framework of Frost’s views of how the universe as a whole is 
$ pictures of man’s collaborating with the form-making, form- 

form-creating process. Perhaps Frost's finest poem in defiance of 
toward formlessness, that which in the battle of the survival of 
the fit would destroy the comely, is "Sand Dunes." Again the sea is a figure for 
ghaos, the land which arises out of it is a kind of extension of chaos. The last 
lines are a shout that human kind will never succumb to such. 

Sea waves are green and wet 
But up from where they die. 

Rise others vaster yet. 

And those are brown and dry. 

They are the sea made land 
To come at the fisher town. 

And bury in solid sand 
The men she could not drown. 

She may know cove and cape. 

But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape. 

She hopes to cut off mind. 
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Men left her a ship to sink: 

They can leave her a hut as well 
And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell. 
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RHETORIC OF THE PARAGRAPH 



This unit on the paragraph parallels the tenth grade unit on the sentence. 
It attempts to provide a partial rhetoric of the paragraph and is based on the 
belief that some kinds of paragi^:.ph3* like sentences, have a kind of "grammar", 
i* e, , work according to a series of systems-- and that what is crucially impor- 
tant in these systems is the way in which one binds sentences to one another in 
formal patterns. Moreover, it is written in the belief that it will clarify 
what goes with the sense of structure which we feel in reading some carefully 
written paragraphs. Perhaps, it id-ll help students create paragraphs in which 
the reader feels a similar sense of structure. If it does neither of these 
things for your students, it will only have failed where failure is common. 

In narrative and descriptive writing, the sentence is the unit, and the 
paragraph seems to have very little significance. The typical narrative does 
not seem to have been planned by paragraphs; they merely group the sentences— 
each of which represents a unit of time— into larger units of time. The pro- 
gression within the narrative paragraph is chronological; all of the sentences 
seem to be on the same footing, and one seldom has the sense that he is running 
into a superordinate sentence to which others are subordinate. The relation of 
the sentences within this kind of paragraph is like that of seconds to minutes 
or of minutes to hours and there are no sentences which, like minutes spent in 
fear, seem to consume (or subsume) everything after for a space. 

All is changed in expository writing. In expository writing, one may speak 
of two kinds of paragraphs. One kind is like the bricks or stones that consti- 
tute a wall; the other is like the mortar that holds the bricks or stones to- 
gether. The second kind are generally short; they consist of introductions, 
transitions, sometimes summaries and conclusions. The other kind are usually 
longer^ in serious writing; they constitute the substance of a piece of writing. 
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It is with these paragraphs that we are concerned here- 

What we say about expository paragraphs is based on x/ork by Professor Fran- 
cis Christensen and by Viola Waterhouse. Professor Christensen's original para- 
graph work has been modified and combined with Vxola Waterhouse's insights about 
dependent sentences. Such a combination seems to allow both for a more accurate 
description of paragraphs and for using a method of description as a basis for 
helping students acquire a sense of form which can shape their own paragraphs. 

The traditional approach to the paragraph is by way of the topic sentence 
and the so-called methods of paragraph development. The writer, it is suggested, 
begins with a topic sentence, which blocks out the areas to be covered by the 
paragraph, and then chooses, to fill in the area, one of the half-dozen or so 
methods of paragraph development. If my ox-m experience is typical, the fault of 
this approach is that no one wites paragraphs in this way. The reason is that 
the so-called methods of paragraph development are simply methods of development 
or support no more relevant to the paragraph chan to the sentence or to xinits 
longer than the paragraph. Eixemplification, for example, is a method of develop- 
ment. But a flock of examples may be dropped parenthetically into a sentence; a 
paragraph may be a massed series of examples or it may present a single extended 
example; and a single example may be spread over several paragraphs. If these 
methods are not methods of paragraph development, we must find some other basis 
for teaching the paragraph — ^both how to vrrite it and how to read it. 

What is a Paragraph? 

The first problem is that of definition. There are two vra,ys of approaching 
the definition. First, paragraphing is a xdsual device for grouping sentences 
and, by grouping some, separating them from others. As a xdsual unit, the para- 
graph is a group of sentences whose first line is indented and whcee last line, 
except by chance, is not filled out. There are other xdsxial clues in use, as in 
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hanging indention and in block style. And sometimes a column of type may be 
set solid with a or other typographical device to group the sentences into 

paragrap>is • 

This definition of the paragraph is parallel to that which defines a sen- 
tence as a group of words that begin vdth a capital and end with a period and 
that which defines a v;ord as a group of letters set off fore and aft by white 
space. The trouble with these definitions is the trouble we have m,th the de- 
finition of an automobile as what lies between the front and rear bumpers. By 
the use of these definitions, vje can identify an automobile or a word or sen- 
tence or paragraph, but they do not help us to understand it. XJhy group just 
these sentences, these words, these letters? For a composition course we need 
to understand why we group what we do. 

One answer to the question makes the paragraph a merely mechanical unit. 
Often today the paragraph is no more than that. In much newspaper and magazine 
writing, where the printed columns are narrow and the editors* rating of their 
readers ^ intelligence may be low (this does not apply to the New Yorker) , the 
paragra^'.hs are arbitrarily limited to two or three short sentences. If the copy 
is not written with paragraphs of that length, the copy reader, more or less 
arbitrarily, cuts it up.^ I have had this happen twice to material of my own. 
But in these cases the long paragraphs had been carefully structured and the 
incisions were skillfully made at the joints, so that no harm was done. But if 
the paragraphs of a piece of any length are made too short, as they often are, 
they do not serve their purpose. Their purpose is to shape sentences into a 
well-formed, well-shaped, segment of prose. If they are too short, then the 
reader has to d o the forming and shaping. The problem of grouping the sentences 

^This description probably applies to much non- journalistic virriting. Some 
writers of mature essays and of other forms of discursive prose write continuous 
text on which they later impose breaks at the suggestion of fancy or intuition. 
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becomes the problem of grouping the paragraphs. Unless some device is found to 
do this for him, the reader has to sort out the random paragraphs and combine 
them mentally into more or less structured ones. 

Random and structured : What do these mean? We will look for an answer in 

*• 1 

the concept of layers or levels of structure that we used in describing the sen- 
tence and in the concept of coordination and subordination. Coordinate elements 
are of the same order or rank. Put two words together and you have a compound 
word ( web foot , web-footed , web-press) ; put two sentences together (as in this 
one) and you have a compound sentence. Subordinate elements are of a lower order 
or rank than the super ordinate elements they are associated with, A verb, noun, 
or adjective cluster or an absolute is of a lower rank than a sentence, 

¥e started in the unit on the sentence with the two-level sentence, which 
has a main or base clause as its first level and an added subordinate element as 
its second level: "One of the most interesting of the Pacific islands was Lay- 

san, a tiny scrap of soil which is a far outrider of the Hawaiian chain"— Rachel 
Carson, Two-level sentences may have on?y one added element, like the one just 
quoted, or th^ may have a parallel series of secox d-level elements, like this: 

1 At one end of the spectrum lies nuclear physics, 

2 thoroughly confused by dozens of elementary particles, 

2 employing bizarre mathematics, 

2 acknowledging the limits set by indeterminism, 

2 realizing that even its logic is now assailable, 

2 confronted by mysteries which seem to lie within its reaim, but which 
nevertheless are incomprehensible, — ^Vannevar Bush 

We went on from the tvjo-level to the multi-level sentence, in which each 
added element is subordinate to the one immediately before (or above) it, like 
this: 

1 And I stood there, 

2 in the sudden descent of dismay that came with their letters, 

3 'fingering the envelope, 

4 addressed in my father »s rather beautiful hand 

5 (its sweeping flow always suggested some freer, other side of 
him I had never seen. 
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6 as the sight of his bare knees, in tennis shorts, suggested 
to me as a child another existence outside the known one 
as my father.) — ^Nadine Gordimer 

The diagrams below are an attempt to make these relations graphic. The 
vertical arrows point from the subordinate to the superordinate levels. In the 
two-level sentence all the second-level elements are coordinate with one another 
and all communicate immediately with the top level. In the multi-level sentence 
there is a chain of command; any subordinate level can communicate with the top 
level only through intermediaries, through channels as we now say. 

Two-Level Multi-Level 

1 1 

"V 'A 







Now, these structural relationships are as evident in the paragraph as in 
the sentence. Here the same method of analysis is applied to a paragraph, 

1 1*4-! o book 3 s intended as a sort of handbook for young recruits in the gay 

CdiUsc of ooTtanon soriS0* 

2 It indicates where the main armies of ignorance are now encamped and 
tells in secret code what garrisons are undemcuined or mutinous. 

2 It tries to show the use of cover and camouflage and the techniques of 
infiltration and retreat, 

2 It maps road blocs and mine fields and shows how to rig a booby trap. 

2 It warns of nntintciesi»i onago and gives — again 5n code — the five infalli- 
ble signs to Imow a fool, 

—Bergen Evans, Ilie Natural History of Nonsense , p. 3. 
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TMs paragraph exemplifies the method of analysis and notation that will be 
used in this unit. The above representation of the structure of this paragraph 
assumes, however, certain concepts: independent and dependent sentences, coor- 

dination and levels^ Those terms are defined, explained, and illustrated in the 
student packet which the teacher should carefully study after becoming familiar 
with the unit on The Rhetoric of the Sentence (Grade 10) and Viola Waterhouse *s 
essay on dependent sentences reproduced at the end of this packet. Definitions ;• 
of the descriptive terms used in this unit together with additional notes and 
comments are provided below for the convenience of the teacher. 

Definitions 

The terminology with which the students will be working, like all termi- J.v 
nology, may appear cumbersome and tend to become a hindrance rather than an aid 
in teaching them, hc^' lentences are bound one to another. If you are full of pa- 
tience and encouragement, noble virtues in a teacher, the mastery of the terms 
should provide a profitable tool. The teacher and student should understand 
that the system of notation is a means to an end and not an end in itself; some- 
times the system of dependency in a paragraph may be legitimately represented in 
more than one way. The system of notation is only as good as what it tells you 
about the relation between form and meaning in a segment of prose. Since the 
students have used much of this system of notation before in studying the syntax 
sequence in Grades 8, 9^ and 10, the terminology should not buffalo them now. 

1, Sentence : In this unit, we will use a rather simple-minded definition 
of a sentence; we will say that a sentence is a group of words \diich begins with 
a capital and concludes with end punctuation. The definition will allow for fo- 
cusing on the relationships among sentences and will prevent one*s becoming overly 
involved with the relationships among clauses, phrases, absolutes, and so forth, 
which appear within a sentence, (The latter kinds of relationships are as im- 
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portant to paragraph as to sentence structure, but we will postpone examining 
iit.fi 1 t.ho twelfth grade unit on the paragraph)* 

2. ^ dependent , sent^je: Generally, in this unit, an independent sentence 

is the first sentence oi* the p.arctiji'afih* it may be dependent in some way upon a 
sentpnct; or pontouoos in a previous paragraph, but such dependency may be re- 
cni'ilPd A.p obocfltcd* by indentation. Independent sentences within paragraphs 

are sentences which display none of the five kinds of subordination described in 
the student packet. 

3. Dependent sentence: A dependent sentence is defined in the Waterhouse 

essay at the end of the unit and in the student packet. 

S ubordinate Independent Sentence : Described in the student packet. 

4* The l ands of dependency or subordination : Three categories of gramma- 

tical dependency and two categories of lexical subordination which bir^d sentences 
to one another have been established: The first three categories are matters of 

grammatical structure, syntactic structure; the fourth and fifth are not— subor- 
dination by expansion or repetition is a lexical matter-depending on the sense 
of semantic equivalence or semantic shift as a base form is moved from context 
to context, from form class to form class, 
a. Sequential subordination ; 

Sequential subordination is always indicated hy the presence of a con- 
junctive adverb, adverbial phrase, or conjunction at the head or near the 
head of a sentence. These words or phrases indicate that the sentence in 
which they appear is an additiem to or guaUfication of the preceding sen- 
tence. A complete list of them m^ be impossible at this tijne, but we .-rin 
postulate that their class is a closed one. Below you will find a list 



that contains many of them: 



But 

Or 

Nor 

And 



Nevertheless 



Again 

Sindlarly 

Consequently 



Moreover 

Likewise 

Furthermore 

Even 

Therefore 

Thus 

For example 
For instance 
Next 



In addition 
However 

First, second, third, etc 

Finally 

Hence 

So 

Now 

Besides 



Still 



Examples of this kind of subordination can be found in any competent modern 
argumentative or expository prose; you may wish to add examples to those 
found in the students’ materials. 

. b. Referential Subordination : 

Referential subordination, unlike sequential subordination, gives us a 
sense of going back to the previous sentence rather than adding to or aug- 
menting it. The referential is to the sequential as a looped lasso is to 
a cattle prod. Referential subordination is signaled by the use of pro- 
nouns, pro-verbs, and demonstrative adjectives such as "this," "that," and 
"such." Words like "the first," "the second," etc., and "the former" and 
"the latter" and "here" (when used as pronouns or nouns) are also means of 
subordinating by reference. Examples of this kind of subordination are 
plentiful in any essay or longer work. It is probably the most frequently 
used of the kinds of subordination.- ' ■ : ’ . 

c. Completive Dependency : 

Completive dependency occurs when an "incomplete" sentence requires 
that it be fitted into a struct\ire in the preceding sentence if it is to 
make any sense. Two kinds of completive dependency have been distinguished: 
the first involves a response to a question (not all responses are comple- 
tive) and the second involves the making of a complete sentence of a seg- 
ment "which can constitute a complete unit on a lower level"— words, phrases 
relative clauses, etc. Completive sentences are usually short and usually 
consist of no more than one clause. 
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Students, in the past, have been warned to stay away from this kind of 
sentence and have been punished with marginal notes indicating an incomplete 
sentence. However such sentences occur often enough in professional writing 
that Jtudents should be made aware of them; they should try to understand 
their decorum in professional writing, and they should be encouraged to use 
them where they are appropriate. Examples of this kind of dependency may 

be more rare than sequential and referential subordination, but they can be 
found in almost any essay. 

d. Subordinatio n by repetition ; 

Completive dependency occurs more often in speech or in written dialogue 
than in expository or argumentative discourse, probably because the speaker 
can revise on the spot; in written prose, there appears a kind of subordi- 
nation closely related to completive subordination as it occurs in spiech: 
the repetition of a key word or root. This repetition takes three forms, 
plain repetition, the repetition of a word root as part of a word placed in 
a new form class by the affixes attached, and the repetition of a word in 
an. obviously different syntactic position. The student packet explains how 
such repetition l\inctions grammatically and rhetorically, ^d examples simi- 
lar to those in the student’s materials can be found readily. 

Sub ordinatj. on appositive expansion : 

Subordination by appositive expansion cannot be identified by examin- 
ing rhetorical and grammatical structures. It employs synonyms; a synonym, 
for the purposes of this unit, is a word or phrase whose referent is the 
same item or part of the same item or class of items as some preceding word 
or phrase even though its "meaning" may be different (cf. "Words and their 
Meanings, " Grade 8) . A good test as to whether a word or phrase is an 
appositive expansion of a previous word or phrase is to place it after its 
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••synonyms” in an appositive position preceded by a comma or an i. e. Apposi- 
tive-expansion subordination occurs about as frequently as completive de- 
pendency; it usually occurs when an author separates out members of a class, 
when he moves from the more ’’general” to the more ’’specific”, etc. Students 
may tend to use one form of this kind of subordination if they have been 
encouraged to ’’avoid repetition” and strive for ’’elegant variation.” Its 
relatively lovj frequency of occurrence in professional writing suggests that 
the encouragement may need to go in the opposite direction. 

The occurrence of more t han one kind of subordinati on t 

Sometimes a sentence is marked for subordination in more than one way: ”We 
could bomb Red China. But to do so would be foolhardy.” Usually when there is 
more than one marker, the sentence will be inarked for both sequential and re- 
ferential subordination. But it may be marked for both sequential dependency and 
either repetitive or appositive-expansive subordination. More than one marker 
rarely appears in a dependent sentence which completes another structure. Occa- 
sionally there will occur more than one markei’ of sequential dependency and us- 
ually in such combinations as: ’’But even...” But, for example,...” etc. Double 

marking, especially when it combines marking for sequential and referential de- 
pendency or marking for repetitive and expansive-appositive subordination creates 
a kind of tension between the on-going, additive movement of some kinds of de- 
pendency and the baclcimrd movement of the other kinds, between the pull of the 
lasso and the push of the cow prod; and such a tension may be most effectively 
used when a writer shifts his focus, especially in the middle of a paragraph. 

When one analyzes paragraphs, he should, in cases of double marking, note 
its occurence and note both markers. We have, in the student packet, suggested 
that the ’closeness' of binding between sentences may be arranged in a kind of 
hierarchy: 
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fl) 


completive - . . . .... 


. . - (closest binding) 


(2) 


sequential - 




(3) 


referential - 




(4) 


repetitive - 




(5) 


appositive-expansive - 


- (least close binding) 



We have also suggested that when sentences are dependent in two ways and on two 
sentences^ the operative dependency is the one which binds closest^ however, this 
is a matter for judgment and discussion. 

Paragraph Structure and Logic ; 

Certainly the most important consideration in looking at the system of de- 
pendencies in a paragraph is the extent to which it muddles or clarifies its 
•logic,* its semantic "form and pressure" and the extent to which it allows one 
to see what is supposedly rhetorically or logically equal as equal, what is lo- 
gically or rhetoricallj’' connected or connected by the system of markers of de- 
pendency and in a way which ’outlines’ the relationship. VJhat we mean this 
is illustrated in the analysis of paragraphs in the student packet. (Both stu- 
dents and teacher should do analyses of the kind described on the paragraph in 
the unit, on their own paragraphs and on those of others 5 then the connections 
between form and meaning will come clear.) 

^ note on coordination ? 

Subordinate sentences which occupy the same level, and which are generally 
parallel in syntax--or give a sense of parallelism--may be described as coordinate 
sentences. Coordination occurs as a self-conscious rhetorical device most fre- 
quently when an author uses a cataloging technique — ^i.e. giving several examples 
of the same thing; several reasons for the existence of one situation or whatever 
a series of coordinate sentences is often marked for subordination to a single 
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‘head* sentence (usually a level one or level two) by the repetition in each 
coordinate sentence of a pronoun whose reference is contained only in the head 
sentence or by the repetition in each of a word or morpheme which appears only 
in the head sentence « Other coordinate sentences may be marked by sequence 
markers such as "for example" or "again": 

1 The Germans in the second world war were radically short of strategic 
materials during their Russian campaigns. 

2 For example, they had aliaost no ammunition for three months in 1943* 

2 Again, in the winter of 1943 they had almost no winter clothing. 

2 And in late ‘43, during the retreat, they had no food, no ammunition, 
no decent clothing. 

here may seem t o make the second level-two sentence subordinate to 
the first, and the third, to the second, but actually, the parallelism of syn- 
tactic structure among the three sentences and the pronoun reference back to the 
head sentence ("they") combine to give the sentences the sense of coordination 
at a single level. That they are coordinate in syntax and dependent on a single 
head sentence reinforces the feeling that each sentence makes an equal contribu- 
tion to confirming the point of the head sentence. In this case, as our discus- 
sion has suggested, the paragraph may be described in at least two ways 5 what we 
are suggesting is that coordination or parallelism of syntactic structure takes 
precedence over a subordinating marker. But pointing out the markers suggests 
something about the ordering of the three coordinate sentences. 

The students* attention should be directed to coordination i-irhen it occurs; 
and they should be encouraged to tiy their hand at writing such sentences. 

The sample analyses of paragraphs provided for the students should be gone 
^ over thoroughly and the students should be given opportunity to ask questions 

concerning them. After a while they may wish to dispense with the packet »s 
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picture of what is soing on in the paragraphs analyzed; they should be encouraged 
to try fox’ better analyses and to defend them. After the students have prac- 
ticed with the analyses, they should be presented with the unanalyzed paragraphs 
and asked to assign sentences to their respective levels and to note the method 
or methods of subordination. The paragraphs are analyzed for the teacher below; 
though other analyses certainly are possible, they may give the teacher something 

to go on as she develops her capacity to handle the system of notation represent- 
ing structure. 



I. 

1 This new attitude toward foreign policy stems from an intellectual dispo- 
sition which is deeply embedded in the American folk-lore of social action. 
2 shuns elaborate philosophies and consistent theories. 

(reference and repetition) 

3 ^ bows to the facts which are supposed to "tell their own story" 
and "not to lie." (reference) 

« 

3 ^ accepts only one test of the truth of a proposition; that it 
works, (reference) 

3 ^ expects the problems of the social world to yield to a series of 
piecemeal empirical attacks, unencumbered by preconceived notions 
and comprehensive planning, (reference) 

4 If a social problem proves obstinate, it must be ]nade to yield 
to a new empirical attack , armed with more facts more thoroughly 
■ ' ' • ’ understood, (repetition) 

II. 



1 The program of studies in a comprehensive high schocl is made up of 
general subjects, required of all, and of electives. 



2 The general subjects usually are 



and I think they should be (including 
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the ninth grade), four years of English; three or four years of the 
social studies; one year of science; and one year of mathematics, 
usually either general mathematics or algebra, (repetition) 

2 In those neral 'lasses, enrolling all students; there will be a wide 
diversity of ability, a diversity do wide as to malce it impossible for 
a teacher to adapt his teaching to the whole range in the "s 

(reference and reputitio.. 

3 Therefore students should be grouped in separate classes by ability, 
but the grouping should be subject by subject, (sequence) 

4 Thus a student might be in a top-level class in English but in 
an average one in mathematics, (sequence) 

4 Three levels of groupia^ are probably enough — one for the more 
able in the subject, another for the middle group, and a third 
for the slow readers, who need teachers especially qualified to 
teach them, (repetition) 

5 Howeve r , groupi ng is not recommended in the twelfth-grade 
course dealing with problems in American democracy, 

(sequence and repetition) 

6 Here great value can accrue from the discussion of problems 
by students of all levels of ability and of diverse in- 
- terests and backgrounds, (reference) 

III. 

1 In studying how accommodation is achieved, wa may begin by observing that 
it is the philosophers, using Aristotle's broad terminology, who work out 
and promote the plural interpretation, 

2 They propose the terms for accomodating their immaterial belief to the 
concrete and materialized imagery of the fundamentalists. 



(reference and repetition) 
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3 Thus it 'i/as the Cambridge Platonist, Jchn Smith, who took the initia- 
tive about the devils (sequence) 

4 Jolm Smith was not addressing the fundamentalists who believed in 
the personified devilj in fact what he said about the whole mat- 
ter was not meant to trouble the fundamentalists at all* 

(repetition) 

5 He was addressing men who were unable to believe in the per- 
sonified devil, and yet were still in essential communion with 
the f undgmentalists * (reference and repetition) 

6 For they did believe in the spirit of the devil which, as 
everyone knows, is in all of us. (sequence) 

7 In this accommodation the Christian Platonists gave up 
trying to believe what they could not believe. 

(reference) 

8 Th^ went on believing that which in its essence 
their fundamentalist neighbors believed, (reference) 
9 Thus they could continue to live in the same 
community with them, (sequence and reference) 




IV. 

1 Interesting, and sometimes profoundly touching — that the trial of Socrates 
is; but also it is quite confusing, quite difficult to understand. 

2 Modern men trying to grapple with ^ must start with a short book by 
Socrates’ pupil Plato, (reference) 

3 (^ was the first book I ever read in classical Greek, I remember, 
and I have respected it for something like thirty- five years.) 

(reference) 

3 The book suffers—like so many classical works — from having a 
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V. 



stupidly translated title, (repetition) 

4 Usually is given in English as The Apology of Socrates , 

(reference) 

5 In ^ct, it ought to be called The Defense of Socrates , 

( sequence) 

4 It supposed to be three speeches delivered by Socrates at his 
trial, (reference) 

confident, easy, even combative; there is no- 
thing apologetic about them, (reference) 

5 The Greek word apologia does mean » defense,* but it was silly 
of the translators to take it straight over into English, 
without considering its different implications in our language. 

(repetition) 



1 And because the purpose of the confrontation is to discern truth, there 

are rules of evidence and of parliamentary procedure by which a Icyal man 

will consider himself bound when he exercises the right to publish opin- 
ions. 

2 For the right to freedom of speech is no license to deceive, and will- 
ful misrepresentation is a violation of its principles, (completion) 

3 It is sophistry to pretend that in a free country a man has some 

sort of inalienable or constitutional right to deceive his fellow 
men. (repetition) 

4 There is no more to deceive than there is a right to swin- 

dle, cheat, or to pick pockets, (repetition) 

5 It may be inexpedient to arraign every public liar, as we try 




to arraign other swindlers. 



5 It may be a poor policy to have too many laws which encourage 
litigation about matters of opinion, (coordination) 

^ ill principle, there can be no immunity for lying in 
any of its protean forms, (sequence) 

P^a^raph Revision: Some Notes: 

The point of this unit is not to teach terminology or even to teach the 
analysio of paragraphs j it is to train students in the use of a descriptive in- 
strument which may help them to get clear about problems in their writing of para- 
graphs and to exploit the formal possibilities which they have at their disposal 
in rewriting paragraphs. The operations that the students are asked to perform 
on the student paragraphs are a sort of mechanical doodling, but they should 
force them to experiment with various methods of tying sentences one to another. 
Once they have doodled and come up with a paragraph which they see as ‘working,* 
they should be able to defend the system of dependencies— the relationships, 
coordinations, and subordinations— which they have established within the para- 
graph and show how it gives clarity or radiance to the logical or contextual re- 

i 

lationships fixed within the paragraph. 

You may find that students use sequential markers profusely and without re- 
gard for their meaning when they become aware of their existence 5 the twelfth 
grade unit on syntax and rhetoric contains some exercises on this problem that 
might be useful here if such tendencies develop in students* v/riting. 

Revising paragrapns is hard, demanding work— even more so than revising sen- 
tences because of the length of the unit. Since paragraph revision is so demand- 
ing the teacher should carefully avoid making burdensome assignments. It is un- 
likely that the students will desire or even undertake the necessary experimen- 
tation that accompanies revision if they are led to feel that they must simply 
get their writing done as quickly as possible. But revising paragraphs should 
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not be an activity limited to the students. The teacher should also revise both 
the students* paragraphs and her own, and if possible create an atmosphere in 
which both teacher and student bring to bear their knowledge of structuring para- 
graphs or segments of prose that need or might need revision. In addition, since 
the revision of paragraphs often leads to a revision of sentences, the teacher 
might profitably review with the students and apply the principles of the rhetoric 
of the sentence as set forth in previous units. 

A Note on the Independent Sentence : 

The corresponding section in the students' packet suggests that the first 
sentence of the paragraph limits to some extent what the author can do in suc- 
ceeding sentences; the second limits what can be done in the third, and so on. 

The importance of this section is to lead the students to observe that a revision 
of the independent sentence may be necessary if the writer is to go in the direc- 
tion he wishes. The description of the limitations and possibilities at any point 
in a discourse would take pages. Rather scanty discussions have, of necessity, 
been substituted for full ones; the teacher might wish to enlarge upon these dis- 
cussions. 



Summary : 

VJhen teaching this unit, the teacher should strive to maintain a flexible, 
critical attitude as he works with the method, observations and terminology pre- 
sented in this unit. A dogmatic presentation of the approach suggested here will 
likely I'ad to the result of all dogmatic presentations in the area of rhetoric. 
Probably not all the implications of the method have been explored, or even sensed. 
Modifications may also be necessary at various points along the way. This unit, 
in short, ia to be taken as a starting point, not as a summary of all that is to 
be said of the paragraph. 
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And this leads to a note about the twelfth grade unit on the paragraph. That unit 
might be read with profit by a teacher of this unit. It offers suggestions about 
the relationships between sentence structures and paragraph structures and re- 
lationships among paragraphs. It maj’ clarify some of the problems this unit 
raises but does not solve or even attempt to solve. The two units on the para- 
graph form a sequence, even though the method employed in each is markedly 
different . 
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THE MEANING CF THE VJHOLE CaiPOSITOTI: /iMBIGUITIES, ANALOGIES, CONTRARIES 



This unit follows up the eighth grade unit on ’*Meaning", the ninth on "Uses 
of Language", and the tenth on "Induction." But it does different things— or 
rather does the kind of thing that the 8 th and 9 th grade units did but in greater 
depth and for whole essays. The unit may be strange and confusing to a person 
who has never been in contact with its sort of approach, strange because it seems 
to be, yet is not, doing what other sorts of units one is already familiar with 
are also doing. This unit offers no answers. It offers rather a method for work- 
ing with language. It offers an art as opposed to a science — an art without rules, 
formulae, etc. which can be a guide. Its approach to such things as the meaning 
of an essaj^, its language, the analysis of its thought and so on is implicit in 
units which we have studied, (cf . supra ) 

To do this unit, one must constantly— one can*t emphasize that enough— con- 
stantly have whatever is being studied in front of him. It may seem in the stu- 
dent packet as if one is being told both to look at the subject (e.g. the language 
of the essay) and look at what he is familiar with— ordinary life matters--at the 
same time. And one is . One is being asked to look at the employment or uses of •.* 
words and at the situations which do or do not suit with these employments. One 
is being invited to look at employments which lead the reader to understand a 
situation and employments which mislead him by asking him to see a situation which 
is unlike another one as implicitly like it— susceptible of being dealt with in 
terms of like words. This mistaken employment of a word or group of words in a 
situation to which «they seem suited but are not invites the reader to engage in 
a kind of linguistic-logical fantasy. We are in this unit concerned with how 
people employ words to think. 

The best preparation for doing this unit is to read through and work through 
John Wilson's Thinking with Concepts (Cambridge University Press). Though this 
book includes some remarks which one might not wish to swallow whole hog, its 
general approach to the analysis of the language of a piece of writing is re- 
markably similar to that prescribed in this unit. Though Wilson's book was pub- 
lished in 1963 and this unit written in I964, we ai’rived at our ways of working 
independently— the authors of this unit did not know of Mr. Wilson's book until 
the unit was almost finished. But it is not accidental that our ways of working 
are similar to his inasmuch as both Mr. Wilson and we were influenced by the ways 
of working with language of recent British "analytic" philosophy. 

In doing this unit, one learns to do the most elementary things— to do them 
again. We are normallj" "put out" if we are told to listen to what we say, but 
that is the first thing this unit wants the student to do (and you, also). Here 
you are asked to hear what employments of a term you — or an author — are making in 
a situation, what situations 'go' with what employments, the extent to which the 
present situation is like those in which the employment does assuredly 'go' and the 
extent to which it is different — perceptibly so. We are concerned with when we 
shift employments without noticing. There is no animciity involved in asking a 
person to listen to what he saj^s— no "You’re crazy— listen to what you say!" Lis- 
tening is part of a method, an art. Just as a painter must learn once again to 
look at what he sees, so one who examines language must leam once again to listen 
to what he says. 
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4 .V, ^ teacher— and the authors and students of this unit— must start at 

the heginhins and learn this method yourself. You must work out all of th* "as- 
signments . The authors of this unit worked out its problems just once: what is 
pesenwed IS a "firso try" so to spak (were this unit not open, it would not be 
urue to its aim--to teach a method). The student will probably work these problems 
ou jus ut you will need to work them out at least twice— once so that you 

have something to "give" the students and then again— literally— so that you can 

student. What you will do in learning this method 
with words which sound strange in a certain context. You will work 
with the uses of these words in ordinary language and then in situations, gener- 
a y situations in some way analogous to the one under examination, in which these 
employments naturally come into play (or ridiculously come into play). By look- 
ing at norm^ uses and wildly abnormal ones, what is funny about a slightly 
strange, slightly nonsensical use may come clear. We work vjith analogies here. 

I worked with an analogy when I compared one*s listening to what he says with a 
pain^r s looki^ at what he sees. But when we look at analogies to the use of 
a certain word in a certain context to be clear about how language is used, the 
logical point is not whether we use good analogies or not but -vdiether we can learn 
to be aw^e of the purpose of an analogy— of how far something is analogous and 
what light it casts on our own use of language. 



The '5'* exercises in this unit ask that one work with contrary statements* 
Yon may not have worked v/ith contraries, but they emerge from trying to get clear 
about why an author is saying something— to idiom he is saying itj they emerge 
from a study of the full context of a piece of writiiig: •'VJhat would you say, in 

the s^ context, to say the opposite of what someone else has said in that coni 
text?" 



You may or may not be the person for this unit — it all depends on how frus- 
trated you are willing to get, for frustration is one of the keys of this method. 
You, of course, will not mind tackling something which id.ll be at first and. for som» 
time frustrating. (Your students may or may not). You must be frustrated, and 
you will not mind b©ing stuck in the mud as you go prospecting^ and as you and 
your students are stuck, you must be able to "whet the appetite" of those students 
who do not want to tackle anything that is not "pat." a word on what you can do 
for your students: much of what you have read about teaching may have encouraged 

you to do more and more for your students. But here you can actually do very 
little for them because we are teaching a method, teaching something they can 
only learn on their oim if they learn it at all. And the unit should work best 
with those you would least expect it to work with. It works best idth those 
students whom one normally thinks of as "lively"— so full of life that they have 
often not been too attentive to their studies; it works well with students who 
have here-to-fore been too good at their work, those 'older' and 'wiser' folk- 
regarding their work — ^who have many good answers — ^too many* and all of them "black- 
and-white" answers, ansv/ers which show that their formulators are not really in- 
volved in what they are doing. To help such students both in the things which 
need to be done and in the things which they have to do, you will have to make 
them slow down; they will, almost to a person, want to read quickly, to settle 
for a few uses from ordinary language, and take up the first analogy to a usage 
that strikes them. They will need your help, help to read one sentence at a time— 
perhaps over and over, help in listening — to a sentence over and over, kelp in 
getting a full view, a good number of uses from ordinary language and ordinary 
situations similar to those with which they are dealing, and help in considering 







a good number of possib^.e analogies rather than ,just the first one or ones which 
come to their minds. They need ;;our help in slowing down . That may mean you 
will not finish this unit. You riiaj’’ not get to all of the essays. That is all 
right. It is better to go slowly and do even just one, than to go too fast. 

The students will need your help in writing informally also; no doubt they 
have received some instruction in writing formally^ but that sort of writing i^ll 
not help here. It will hinder. The sorts of things they are doing in this unxt 
will require all of their concentration, and writing with an eye to decorum and 
external form may detract from thatj even such considerations as synt^ or spell- 
ing may detract from their first concern here* Their work in this unit shoi^d be 
judged only on content and not on form; and they should be encouraged to write as 
they think— only as they think and all that they thii^. Have them put on paper 
all of their thoughts where they themselves can examine them* That is what the 
authors of this unit have tried to do. 

Cnee students begin to catch on to the method of this unit, they will begin 
to latch on to this or that point within an essay, and do extensive work on it. 
They are likely to begin looking at the whole essaj^ from the perspective they 
have of that one point, and you can help them to take the whole essay into account 
you can remind them of what they already know, that there is more than one point 
to the whole essay. 

That is about all you c^ do; if you are prone to do more, which I hope you 
are not, nothing more that you do c^ help . It may hinder. Try to emulate the 
methods of the teachers whose work we describe below. If this soujids too cau- 
tious, do not dismiss it. VJhenever this is *all you can do,» you take a risk. 

Take it. The student is left on his own. You can not try to do too much for 
him. You can not let that lead you into not working yourself. 

jjow— what about the class. We have very little to say here, except some 
recommendations, all of which rely on this one belief: in this sort of study 

nobodj'’* s opinion is more valuable than the students*, not the teacher* s or the 
author* s, I suggest that you rely a good deal on class discussion, especially 
vjhen you ask to see some of their work. Let them read some of their notes, put 
forth some of their ideas, offer the analogous situations they have found. Let 
them remind each other of the ordinary uses of a word or phrase. As a part of 
encouraging the students to use their own ideas, you may want to hold some stu— •• 
dents back and let others go ahead. If you do so, do not be surprised if some of 
those 3 '’ou held back are soon ahead of some of those you let go ahead and if some 
of those you let go ahead are soon behind. Do not be surprised; rest assured 
that even this going ahead and dropping back is helpful to many students. 

I, The Method of this Unit: Background 

The method of assessment of meaning used in this unit is based on the work 
of several writers. These writers are difficult and complex. However, the 
teacher who is willing to dig and dig and dig and allow himself to be puzzled and 
worried by work with language may profit from looking at the following books: 

(l) 0. K. Bouwsma, Philosophical Essays — particularly the essay on 

"The Blue Book" as introducing the method and the rest of the 
essays as illustrating it. (University of Nebraska Press.) 
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(2) Ludwig Vattgensteln, Blue and the Brown Books ’ (Basil Blactarell) . 

— Philosophical Investigations , 

« 

( 3 ) John Wilson, Thinking vdt h Concepts (Cambridge, 1963), 

( 4 ) Charles E, Caton, ed*. Philosophy and O rdinary Language (Urbana, Illi- 
nois); available in paperback. This is a collection or essays that 
investigates (from a variety of perspectives) problems raised by ordi- 
nary languaf^e, 

II, Essays Which Provide Background as to the Method of This Unit: 



Ordinary Language 

by Gilbert Ryle 

^he first thing v/hich we ask students to do in examining essays is to look 
at words or phrases v/liich seem to be employed in strange— slightly curious- 
fashions; and to lay these employments beside ordinary employments. The philo- 
sophic background of this activity, its purpose and use are described in the essay 
which folloi^s, Mr, Ryle is Professor of Philosophy at Oxford, As Mr, Ryle says, 
such investigations as are proposed in this unit are not confined to commonplace 
language; they do look at the ordinary uses— ordinary coinage— or any vocabulary, 
however ordinary or jargonistic or technical— to see when the coinage is being 
abused. At the center of this essay is the conception of a word as like a tool 
having •’uses” in certain situations and not in otherSjj7 
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the contrary were stated (Phase III, B exercises)* The last part 
of the essay anal;^es special problems raised by this kind of 
language analysisjj/ 



On Examining the Meaning of a Piece 

by 0. K. Bouwsma 

/The following essay is excerpted from 0* K, Bouwsma' s "The Blue Book" 
from his Philosophical Essays * Mr. Bouwsma is ostensibly describing the me- 
thod of working with concepts and seeking clarity used by Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
the Austrian-British philosopher whose Blue Book Bouwsma is here reviewing* 

The essay first describes the various kinds of arts which are central to work- 
ing with language as this unit proposes that one and one's students work. One 
should particularly note the emphasis on discussion and the kind of discussion 
here proposed* Bouwsma secondly describes three phases in analyzing the con- 
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cepts — ^the sense of the language of an essay. The first involves noticing 
unusual uses of words, (uses which strike one as strange — "quickening the 
sense of the queer^'); the second involves the presentation of the meaning of 
a word or phrase — Ihe setting forth of its common employments and perhaps the 
presenting of I'jords and contexts which go with those common employments: 

The principle involved is simple. Some words together in a cer- 
tain order, taken together with certain other words in a certain 
order do not make sense. So what we need is to remind ourselves 
of the sense of the words which make up the given sentence in order 
to see precisely what the deviation, what the difference is. 

The first two phases which Bouwsma describes are Phase I as described in the stu- 
dent packet — locating words and phrases which sound strange and laying bare their 
ordinary uses 5 Bouwsma ‘s phases I and II always come into the A exercises. 

The third phase v/hich Bouwsma describes is a more complicated version of 
what we have called Phase II of the A exercises in this packet— the examination 
of analogous contexts in which the phrase under examination might be used perfectly 
profitably and the identification of the difference between these situations and 
ours. One may also in this phase use analogous contexts which are deliberately 
and radically wild to get at some subtly wild approximation of the word in the con- 
text we are examining. Or one may invent phrases analogous to the phrase with 
which one is working— analogous in the sense that they work strangely in their con- 
text in a fashi.on which reveals the strangeness of the phrase which we are 
examining and its usage in its context . 

Bouwsma* s examples of each of these moves are worth careful pondering, for 
they may help a teacher to get clear about how he may help a student toward clar?-ty- 

(Phase III and the techniques of the B exercises are not explicitly discussed 
is Bouwsma* s essay though Phases II and III are so closely related to one another 
that Bouwsma* s discussion of "presentation of meaning" may assist one to under- 
stand how one looks for an author* s point as well as how one looks for his confu- 
sions ,}7 



Part I: 



Essay I: A exercises; 

The temptation idLU be for students to be puzzled by the author* s note- 
book or overwhelmed by it so that they don*t see any other problems in the 
essay. They perhaps whould be encouraged to work with other phrases and the 
concepts ivhich seem to go with them. For instance: 

"obtaining justice" 

Then back to— "useless" 

"why do we have capital punishment" 

back to— "useless" 

"all this adds up" 

\ the criminal 
^ the criminal 
prisoner 
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Essay I: B exercises 

Here I would pass out the original essay on p* 13 (cn dittoed sheets) 
and let the students work out their own contrary version before th^ look 
at the packet *s version. Then they can engage in fruitful discussion^ set- 
ting their, contrary version beside the packet ^s 

Part II: 

Part II is an essay about on the same level as the essay in Part I. The 
point of the section is to force both teacher and student to work with the or- 
dinary uses of the underlined words, setting forth analogous contexts in which 
the criteria for the application of one or another use are met and those in 
which they are not and setting forth analogous words and situations which may 
have led the essayist to think of things in this way. Finally one should try to 
formulate the point of the essay and its contrary. 

Since the essay itself is about the meanings or employments of words, it 
should permit one to raise, as one is ana3.yzing, many of the issues raised and,‘ 
hopefully, settled in the background essays in the teacher packet. For this 
student essay is full of many of the problems relating to the way in which we 
conceive of the meaning or words and the employment of concepts which are also, 
posed in a more sophisticated form, the problems of the philosophers and linguists 
whom Ryle, Bouwsma and Wilson . are opposing. The exercises here, then, ask that 
one use a technique for analyzing the meaning of a whole composition in looking 
at a whole composition about meaning. 

Part HI : A exercises: 

The A notes in the student packet do not, of course, exhaust the possibili- 
ties of the essay. The students should go on. 

Now they can look at the expression ''learning" and think of others that it' 
suggests; they may be sure that these others will be helpful in writing their 
contrary essay. I*m thinking of expressions like — 

What are you learning? 

VJhat are you studying? 

What is she teaching you? 

Are you learning anything? 

Where did you learn that? 

Now that you know that what are you going to do with it? 

One might try to get in mind an aspect of the word "learning" which one can 
use in t^? ; '.ssay: "I.lien you learn,, you learn something; and what you learn is 
not • ?n each case. You can learn to do calculus: learn the names of 

auuo .i:;arn to give speeches; learn to read and write," 

noiiT one can start t''ward ^ controversy to which he is to address his 
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contrary remarks: If someone comes to us to get an education, he is condng to 

learn something. But what? IJhat vdll one teach him?- learning on,ly the 

names of auto parts constitute an education? Or only learning calculus? Or 
learning only to give speeches? One supposes not. Getting an education is learn- 
ing more than any one of these things. If someone is learning only one thing it 
seems that he is not getting an education, or at least that he is getting a very 
narrow education. And now one can hear President Griswold *s lament about *the 
decline of the liberal arts as a force in our national educational system.* 

•These studies are disappearing under a layer of vocational and other substitutes 
like the landscape in the ice age* (paragraph lO). So students are now being 
taught or are learning only one thing. And when a student is only being ta^ht 
one thing, one speaks of that as vocational in nature, li/hen he finishes being ^ 
taught that one thing, he will know how to do only that one thing. A person with 
an education which is liberal in nature will have learned to do a number of 
things; and, upon finishing his education, what he has learned will be then basic 
for doing a number of things. 

Now one can suppose that a person has come to get an education. What is^ 
one going to teach him? Oiie thing or many things? One knows that education is' 
learning and because one knows that learning, when it constitutes an education, 
cannot be restricted to one thing, he knows a student must be taught many things. 
But how many? There is not time enough to teach him everything. So one will 
teach him some of the basic or more general subjects that seem to touch upon all 
areas of living. Then if he wants a specific subject he can take it. 

Now we have pointed out this much— that you do not go to a liberal-education- 
place to learn one specific job. The place is going to tiy to give you an edu- 
cation. 

Now go back to the essay, to the controversy involved, and to the matter of 
an opposing essay. So far the notemaker has tried to get another perspective ‘ - 
from which we can write. The students are to write in opposition to Horn, Do 
they have any ideas which might be a view which would oppose this view? For ex- 
ample, w^ have just run onto one thing which at least provides such a view and 
makes the connection between that view and what the notemaker has been saying. 

They might run onto other things, but I have run onto this one. In his essay 
Horn makes a comment which lets us know what he considers his view and the oppos- 
ing view to be. 

It is time that they stopped lamenting the decline of liberal 
education and recognized that the problem is not liberal educa- 
tion versus vocational education, but liberal education and vo- 
cational education, (paragraph 29) 

The " versus '* may be the key to it all, Horn wants to eliminate it; I feel 
that I must keep it. And, I think you can see already that the notion of educa- 
tion which the notemaker laid out earlier lends itself to an opposition between 
liberal and vocational education. 

At least by nov/ I have a perspective. You and your students can take either 
this one of mine or one of your own making from which to go on and do assignment 
B, I hope at least one thing is getting clear to you — that you must write and 
write and write. I have been led in ray writing to some strange suggestions, one 
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of which is that this whole essay boils doim to the one sentence in which Horn 
introduces ’’preparing*'. And that would seem to make our task easier. But I 
would never have been led to that idea had I not written many notes before on 
many other essays, /md so now, whether you have one sentence or twenty sentences, 
you probably already have seen that you must write. Before you or your students 
look at my contrary essay, write your own. 

Part HI ; Exercise B: Contrary Essay: 

These remarks are concerned with one of the oldest and just now one of the 
bitterest of educational controversies— that concerning the relationship of li- 
beral education to education variously described as vocational, professional, 
specialized or practical. 

I hope to show that recent support of vocational education as basic to all 
education is based upon an illusion or misconception concerning ’’vocational edu- 
cation.” In partdcular I address my remarks to Francis H. Horn who, in his essay 
entitled ’’The Folklore of Liberal Education,” has claimed that an ’’examination of 
the history of higher education reveals” that education has to be practical or 
vocational in aim. 

At the outset, let me stress that my education could, in a sense, be spoken 
of as a vocational education. Ify course of studies at the university prepared 
me to do school* teaching and ny education could, therefore, be spoken of as vo- 
cational in nature. 

Let me also make it clear that I believe that vocational education plays a 
very importcint role in modern life. concept of ’’vocational education” will be- 
come clear later in the essay. To begin my remarks I wish to point out that I 
shall use the term ’’liberal education” in its clearest sense, denoting that edu- 
cation, regardless of its level, which exposes a student to more than one area of 
knowledge. 

In a brief look at the history of higher education it will be clear that the 
studies of each age have been liberal. In the classical period Plato* s philoso- 
pher-king was to knov/ not only the principles of the state, but also those of the 
arts and mathematics. Aristotle* s concept of education was suitable for the 
leisure class who had time to expand their knowledge in many areas. In Roman 
times Cicero* s ’’good man and able speaker” was to study ’’every branch of useful 
knowledge.” 

Even the medieval universities provided enough courses of study to produce 
doctors, lawyers, theologians and administrators, studies iirliich could be used by 
men going into all these areas. Because of the demands of the age, however, the 
universities of the lilddle Ages tended to limit their course of study to liberal 
studies which could be studied by men going into one of several professions as is 
pointed out by Rashdall, whose Universities of Europe During the Hlddle Ages is 
the standard work on the subject: ’’The rapid multiplication of universities dur- 

ing the 14th and 15th centuries was largely due to a direct demand for highly 
educated lawyers and administrators. In a sense the academic discipline of the 
Middle Ages was too practical... most of what we understand by * culture,* much of 
what Aristotle understood by * noble use of leisure,* was unappreciated by the 
medieval intellect.” 
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The coloniotl colleges in America also fit in with the concept of liberal 
education. Harvard College was founded to provide the new colony with a learned 
clergy, who were, of course, also the teachers of the time. 

The history of higher education can be spoken of as the history of a pre- 
dominately practical education, but such education is described as ’vocational' 
only by means of an obvious misinterpretation of Vocational education.” Although 
education has almost always been provided in order to prepare someone for a cer- 
tain occupation, , it has not always been vocational in nature. A vocational edu- 
cation is one in wliich only one course of studies, limited to one area of know- 
ledge, is provided to prepare the student for a specific occupation. 

Those who have recently supported vocational education and have claimed it 
to have a history as long as the history of higher education itself have miscon- 
strued "vocational education." It is only within the last fifty years that we 
have sensed the possibility that vocational education, in the strictest sense of 
that term, might overthrow liberal education. As in the liLddle Ages, there is a 
demand for graduates to be prepared for specialized tasks. But the new prepara- 
tion, the new education, is by definition not preparing those same graduates for 
the general and demanding responsibilities of intelligent and informed citizen- 
ship in our democratic society. 

We must provide our present day college students with that education which 
will prepare them for mcdern life, and the modem graduate must know a great many 
more things than did the graduate of the Middle Ages, such, things as only a 
liberal education will provide. 

The crisis is before us. We must know vocational education for the limited 
thing that it really is, and limit it to vocational schools. We must provide an 
integrated education for all college students and for all high school students 
as well. Such an education will result in the necessary vocational competence 
and, at the same time, the breadth of interest., and the enlargement of knowledge 
which are the marks of a truly liberal education. 



You should compare the essay I have written with yours and your students*. 
Find points where we followed different suggestions and see how we were led by 
these. Write some notes on how we came to differ. 

Part IV: 

Here I am including the notemaker's work in the teacher packet: that should 
not keep you— and your student S;— from, going ahead with your own; performance of 
the job. 

A exercises: the notemaker's remarks: 

I'm not going to give you any detailed comments of my own here. In- 
stead I'm merel;^’’ going to raise some questions about some of the expressions 
•: which sturck me as strange. There will be many others besides. If you are 
not struck at this point by ma^y of them, then you have not been following 
this unit. By now you should be reading carefully and closely enough, should 



have an ear for the familiar and unfamiliar well enough developed, so that you 
hear these expressions and are struck by them# 

In other words, you are on your own now. You* ve' had two parts in which 
I gave you models— if you let me do all. the work then, or if you thought I 
was giving you ansvjers, then let me remind you that I was trying to show you 
a way of loold.ng at essays. That "way" is the way in which you should now 
try to proceed, 

"Time for a ChangeV This title should start your imagination going, 

.A change of what? Has the oil served its purpose, gotten old and now is 
ready to be discarded? 

Time for a change in pace? "I've been working hard all day and now I 
need some recreation or rest. And tomorrow I will be ready to start again. 

Is this the type of changing that is recommended in this essay? 

Time for a change in cigarettes? "Have you been smoking more and en- 
joying it less? Change to...!" Here, what was being used was satisfactory 
but what you are to change to is supposed to be more satisfactory. 

Change oil, change pace, change cigarettes— is Fitz Pamwater's "Time 
for a Change" like any of these? According to Pamwater, has the foreign aid 
program ever worked? 

In the first paragraph this phrase appears > "Let us examine the facts anc 
prove beyond a doubt,,," Do you examine the facts and then prove, or is the 
examination of the facts the proof? Do you have something you want to prove 
before you examine the facts, or do you examine the facts and decide that 
they prove something? 

Suppose your curiosity is aroused by a stone on the path. You examine 
it and notice that it has a distinct shape, as if deliberately cut or ground 
into shape. You examine other rocks in the vicinity, you find a cave, you 
find drawing on the walls— a discovery— cave man lived here! Is there proof. 
Is the stone a fact? 

Suppose you are a doctor, and a person with certain complaints comes to 
you. Upon hearing the complaints you think that he is suffering from infec- 
tious mononucleosis. And now you check. Are you ex^ning the facts and 
proving beyond a doubt? Suppose another doctor examines the patient and 
thinks that he has another disease, A disagreement arises and you say, "Let 
us examine the facts and I will prove beyond a doubt,,," 

In the second paragraph, last sentence, "In order to develop, ,, these 
people need, , ,/other^ to share their burdens..." How do you go about de- 
veloping your muscles? How would you develop a new kind of com? I'llhat does 
sharing another man's burdens have to do with his developing, ,, his muscles? 
his sense of responsibility? 

"In order to develop their country,,, in order that they may learn and 
progress," Is this what it is, according to the author, to develop? Is one 
supposed to learn and progress? Learn what? Go where? 



(Paragraph U): "cannot change over night." 1-Jhat are some things that can 

change overnight? j\nd v/hat does the change amount to? A growing flower? 
The weather? 

Is there i..: analogy which can express how Pamwater is thinking of a 
country changing? A child* s manners? Cne»s knowledge of the A B C»s? 

In paragraph six, there is a "Therefore, it is obvious.. Can you 
make the connections that lead to this "Therefore" and how it is that "it is 
obvious"? If you asked Fitz Pamwater to e^qilain what was meant by "under- 
developed country," what do you think the explanation would be like? Could 
you recognize an underdeveloped country if you saw one? I'Jhat would you be 
seeing? Could you give an explanation of "underdeveloped country" that you 
think would be like this one? In what sense "underdeveloped"? like the 
skinny man who.*talces muscle building? Is the money given like the cream of 
wheat that', should be -eaten? Are newly built industries like newly formed 
muscles? li/hat do you do with what you get? "I wanted muscles." "I wanted 
industry; I was underdeveloped." IVhen do we know that our foreign aid has 
aided? VJhen the village peasant knows how many millions of dollars were 
given last year? 

Is our giving aid like giving a child a nickel to buy some gum? What 
now do we expect liim to do with the nickel? Or is it like giving a child an 
allowance to do with as he likes? Perhaps it is like giving a dime to a 
beggar who says he wants to buy a cup of coffee, and, once he has our dime, 
he buys a beer. (Look at paragraph 7 in the light of these comments.) 

(Paragraph 10) I'Jhy does the author think sending volunteer workers is 
a remedy whereas sending more money is not? 

Perhaps PamiTater is thinking of the situation like this; our giving a 
child a dollar to buy a book about the alphabet before the child can read. 

V/e need to teach the child how to read before we give him a dollar to buy a 
book. 



Do we also need to teach the landerdeveloped countries how to spend a 
dollar before we give them a dollar? And who is to say when they know how? 
We? And who vrould want to spend a dollar under those conditions? 

Did we expect the foreign aid to help in a certain way and then see that 
it did not? The change is not to try again to accomplish what we originally 
had in mind, only by using different methods. Or are we to change the rea- 
sons we give our help? 

Has our aid always gone to "underdeveloped countries" or has some gone 
to countries in need? If a friend needs a dollar do you tell him that he 
needs to dress better or take a bath before you give him a dollar? (In 
paragraphs 8 and 9 there are notions that the countries should "mobilize 
their ovni citizen* s resources" and "help themselves. tt 

B exercises: 

You are on your own for the B exercises. 
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Part £! A exercises: 

V/hat I*n going to do is to suggest two or three analogies* Before doing 
the aesigrjnent, read them carefully— -you may wish to road them to your students — 
and try to get clear on how they work. Try to understand just what the analogy 
is in each case before reading what I have to say. In going about the work^ you 
and the students should try to get clear on the principle behind the aphorism: 

1. Do you know v^hy we have trouble keeping everyone supplied with apples? 
Everyone wants an apple. If only people wouldn»t want a apple,..! 

It may look as though the reason we cannot keep everyone supplied with 
apples is that we do not have enough apples and, thus, the means to keeping 
everyone supplied with apples may appear to be to grow more apples. But, 
since everyone ^/ants an apple— or could want an apple — ^the problem is not 
solved— more apples, more wants. A continuous wanting of apples draws on 
the supply of apples. What we need to do is remove the wanting; then, we 
will have enougli apples. 

2. It may look as though Nietzsche is saying sometliing like this: the 

way to stop a fight is to keep your hands in your pockets (the means to real 

♦.* peace is to abolish armies). But having your hands out of your pockets is 
not why you have a fight (nor is having an army why people have wars), and 
Nietzsche sees tliis, liJhat would Nietzsche say is the cause of a fight and 
what would he suggest to stop it? 

3* According to the principle used in this algorism why are the Negroes de- 
mwding more civil rights? And, according to the principle e 3 qx)unded by 
Nietzsche, what is the means of satisfying their demands? 

The key sentences are, I think, these: 

"No government admits any more that it keeps an army to satisfy* occasionally 
the desire for conquest." 

"We must abjure the doctrine of the army as a means of self-defense just as 
completely as the desire for conquests." 

(It is important, then, to see how the decision involved in "...will exclaim 
of its own free will..." is part of the means to real peace.) 



^ Work again with some analogies* In using them work out in seme notes the 
principle at work in the aphorism* You should try some of your own, but may also 
use mine if yoE realize that _I»ye only given you seeds here and that each of 
suggestions must be made to grow , must be enlarged * 

A Variation of the B Assignment: 

Making use of the p^nciple which is guiding Nietzsche's thinking in this 
aphorism, write an aphorism of your own; have the students do the same thing. 
Here are some topics which may lend themselves to being treated with this prin- 
ciple: 
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"The means to satisfactory civil-rights legislation." 

"The means to happiness among children when sharing toys." 

"The means to real prosperity." 

Part VI ; Ilppmann (p. 80) : 

A Exercises; Uses, analogies, the point; 

Hero we're going to do something a little different. As we have said 
.-before, sometimes an author will write and all of his analogies will be 
^'Ihiddeh." But in this essay lippmann uses them openly to make his points 
clear. So, the assignment here is to have the students work with the analo- 
gies he .gives them. Have them work them out as thoroughly as they can and 
then draw out why they agree or disagree with Lippmann as to the relevance 
or usefulness of these analogies. 

All the notemaker is going to do here is to tell you a handful of things 
he noticed. He is not going to suggest familiar uses of expressions, work 
with analogies, or draw out what he's mentioned. He is just going to men- 
tion them as a possible help to you in seeing what sort of things assignment 
A is interested in. 

Consider, for example, the analogy used in paragraph six. In the last 
of paragraph .five lippmann says, "Freedom of discussion improves our own 
opinions." He likens this to improving our health, ('...improving our 
health...' is not Lippmann' s phrase but this is, I think, the basis of the 
analogy.) With the help of 'complete freedom of speech' (asking embarrass- 
ing questions and prescribing disagreeable diets) the doctor is able to cure 
our stomach-ache. Our opinions are, it seems, like a stomach-ache, and the 
opinions of some one else are like the doctor's questions and prescriptions — 
not always pleasant, but helpful. 

Is the doctor exercising his freedom of speech when he tells us to take 
roll-aids? 

How is it that one man's opinions are sick and another man's opinions 
are the cure? (Part of what is involved here is Lippmann' s notion that one 
man cannot find the truth on his own. But who says two can?) 

Must we assume that we are sick and must we regard every esqpression of 
an opinion as a request for a diagnosis and a prescription? 

Paragraph 18 is a cluster of analogies. Each of these provide inter- 
esting comparisons particularly if you remember that lippmann is trying to 
characterize the place that freedom of speech has in the search for the 
truth. (You may not see this attempt as being the root or basis of this 
essay, but I thinlc that it is.) In finding the truth, is there a chance to 
vote on the issues as there is in Congress? Is there a judge? and a punish- 
ment? Could something like a mathematical formula be used? 



ERIC 



One thing that perhaps came out of my working with analogies which are 



related to this essay is an explanation of the title, "The Indispensable 
Opposition", The picture which seems to lie behind the sense of tliis essay 
is lippmarm^s notion of how the truth is arrived at. It is as though lApp- 
mann said that "There is only one system which will normally and habitually" 
(paragraph 9) get you to the top of the mountain and that is to have two 
people on opposite ends of a rope. "As long as there is tension on the 
rope you are malcing headway toward the top," Such a system would seem to 
be workable even in a fog. Two questions might now arise: 

1. How do you know that every tug of the rope is an indication that 

you are going up? VJhy not down? 

2. How do you know when you have reached the top? Is the tension 

gone? But that could have happened at the bottom? Hair stand on end? 

A thrill in your heart? 

3. Questions related to 1 and 2 would seem relevant in trying to un- 
derstand Lippmann’s essay: 

a. Is every opposing force (opinion) a help in finding the truth? 

b. How do we know we have found the truth? 

Lipianann*s directions as to how to find the truth (directions which 
make the opposition Indispensable) seem applicable in a fog. That is, even 
if one does not Imow where or what the truth is, he is to listen to the 
opinions of others. It seems that we can ask Mr. Lippmann, "Have you ever 
found it, by this system or by any other syster?" lippmann says, "But if 
the truth can be found, there is no other system which will normally and 
habitually find so much truth." (paragraph 9) "IF?" "IF?" Is that like 

"IF the mountain can be climbed,,,,"? But how are you to Imow if the moun- 
tain is climbable? Or is that "IF" like "I don’t know of any mountains be- 
ing climbed but if a mountain could be climbed..."? 

Is Idppmann’s notion of finding the truth applicable to every time the 
truth could be found? 

B exercises: 

Have the students write an essay in which they show how the opposition 
is dispensable . In their essay, they should work with some of the main con- 
cepts Lippmann is worldng vath — "freedom of speech," "freedom of opinion," 
"liberty," ''right," "debate," "finding the truth," "toleration," The con- 
nections which they make among them and the significance they attach to each 
may well vary from Lippmann’s. All I wish to do here is mention one way in 
which they could work— there are others— so now they are on their own. You 
are also on your own. 

I thifJc you will find your essay easier to write if you first spend a 
little time trying to get in mind a particular picture of how the truth is 
arrived at; the particular picture I am thinking of shows that the final 
arrival at truth is an individual matter. The ultimate or last step to what 
the truth is, is made on an individual basis. An analogy such as climbing 
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a mountain may help, Idppmann's essay defends political freedom — "the right 
to speak freely and act in opposition" — on this basis — that a man must be 
able to speak and be listened to by at least one other man if any one man 
is to arrive at the truth. In ny essay I might find it difficult to say 
that political freedom is necessary because the final arrival at truth is 
accomplished through the decision of an isolated individual, I might find 
it better to defend something compatible with this notion of arriving at the 
truth — e,g, the right to privacy. One needs privacy . And now wire-tapping 
is wrong. And so is asking personal or pointed questions; each time I en- 
gage someone else in conversation I am depriving that person of the solitude 
necessary to arriving at the truth, (Opposition is just like tying a rope 
onto someone and preventing him from climbing a mountain,) Perhaps I would 
prefer to entitle essay "Privacy— An Indispensable Right," Privacy is 
now "a practical necessity" not just "a noble ideal" (Compare paragraph 1,) 

Following Uppmann's essay write an essay similar in size, style, and 
tone, but, of course, with a different notion of arriving at the truth- 
defending a different poinu,. 

Concluai on ! 

The instructor should not stop asking his students to thinlc with concepts 
at the end of this unit. He should ask students several times during the year 
to do this kind of analysis of their own and of other students' essays. This 
type of analysis should certainly be carried on into the tv/elfth grade in the 
scrutinizing of essays which the students themselves write. 



